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The  British  policy  of  ‘exercising 
trust’  in  imperial  affairs  was  developed 
after  the  loss  of  the  thirteen  American 
colonies  and  may  perhaps  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  distinctive  characteristic 
of  Britain  as  an  imperial  power  of 
which  she  has  every  right  to  be 
proud.  Mr.  Mellor’s  book  surveys  the 
genesis  and  application  of  this  policy 
during  the  early  phase  of  the  new 
British  Empire  that  grew  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  author  focuses  attention,  though 
not  exclusively,  on  the  humanitarian 
strand,  denied  or  at  least  decried  as  of 
no  importance  by  historians  who  fol¬ 
low  Marx,  in  the  skein  of  British 
relations  with  the  enslaved  Africans 
in  the  West  Indies,  the  Indian  coolie 
emigrant,  the  Bantu  and  the  Hotten¬ 
tot,  the  Blackfellow,  the  Maori  and 
the  Amerind. 

Mr.  Mellor,  in  a  lifetime  of  teaching 
in  schools,  has  fostered  and  developed 
his  own  special  interest  in  history.  His 
book  is  the  culmination  of  his  studies. 
He  has  chosen  a  period  and  a  subject 
that  will  attract  wide  attention  to¬ 
day,  when  Britain  as  an  imperial 
power,  so  often  in  the  past  misunder¬ 
stood  and  maligned,  is  working  to¬ 
wards  the  final  development  of  a 
policy  whose  seeds  were  sown  a 
century  and  a  half  ago. 
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FOREWORD 


by  Professor  Jack  Simmons 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  idea  of ‘trusteeship’  is  one  of  the 
most  important  contributions  Great  Britain  has  made  to  the 
relations  between  Europe  and  its  dependencies  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  As  Burke  put  it  in  1 783,  ‘every  species  of  political  domin¬ 
ion  and  every  description  of  commercial  privilege  .  .  .  are  all  in 
the  strictest  sense  a  trust ;  and  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  every 
trust  to  be  rendered  accountable ,  and  even  totally  to  cease ,  when 
it  substantially  varies  from  the  purposes  for  which  alone  it 
could  have  a  lawful  existence.’  It  would  be  wrong  to  claim  that 
this  principle  is  peculiar  to  Britain:  humanitarian  ideas  are  to 
be  discerned  in  the  colonial  policy  of  Spain,  for  example,  before 
British  expansion  ever  began.  But  it  is  demonstrably  true  that 
humanitarianism  has  played  a  greater,  a  more  effective  and 
continuous,  part  in  the  colonial  policy  of  Britain  than  in  that 
of  any  other  colonial  power. 

There  have  always  been  people  who  tried  to  minimize  the 
importance  of  these  ideas,  and  to  impugn  the  sincerity  with 
which  they  were  held.  The  humanitarians  had  their  critics  and 
enemies.  Hazlitt  said  of  Wilberforce  that  ‘he  preaches  vital 
Christianity  to  untutored  savages,  and  tolerates  its  worst  abuses 
in  civilized  states.  .  .  .  His  patriotism  may  be  accused  of  being 
servile,  his  humanity  ostentatious,  his  loyalty  conditional,  his 
religion  a  mixture  of  fashion  and  fanaticism.’  Dickens  delivered 
a  furious  onslaught  on  the  promoters  of  the  disastrous  Niger 
Expedition  of  1841,  designed  to  expose  the  ‘ocean  of  ignorance’ 
in  which  they  lived.  In  our  own  time  Mr.  Eric  Williams  has 
gone  a  good  deal  further,  in  his  book  Capitalism  and  Slavery.  He 
has  not  merely  questioned  the  sincerity  of  the  humanitarians: 
he  has  suggested  that  the  reforms  for  which  they  are  usually 
given  credit — above  all  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  and 
slavery — are  not  properly  to  be  ascribed  to  them.  They  were 
passed,  he  argues,  because  that  suited  the  economic  interest  of 
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a  majority  of  the  governing  class  in  Great  Britain,  not  because 
of  any  genuine,  disinterested  humanitarian  feeling. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  there  were  those  who  sup¬ 
ported  the  attack  on  slavery  from  selfish  motives:  the  ‘East 
India  interest’,  for  instance,  which  saw  a  chance  of  dealing  a 
blow  at  its  rivals,  the  West  Indian  producers  of  sugar.  But  no 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  with  the 
parliamentary  debates,  the  evidence  given  before  commis¬ 
sions  of  enquiry,  not  to  mention  the  pamphlets  and  the  news¬ 
papers,  can  really  make  a  mistake  in  the  matter.  The  dominant 
motives  were  not  selfish.  The  British  parliament  and  people 
agreed  to  prohibit  slavery — at  the  cost  to  themselves  of  nearly 
£20  million  in  cash — primarily  because  they  believed  it  to  be 
wrong.  However  uncongenial  that  simple  truth  may  be  to  a 
modern  critic,  it  is  the  truth,  and  it  can  be  amply  proved. 

This  book  is  of  value  first  of  all  because  it  does  subject  Mr. 
Williams’  case  to  a  careful  and  fair  analysis.  But  its  importance 
does  not  rest  there.  Mr.  Mellor  goes  on  to  deal  with  a  much 
wider  topic.  The  scope  of  his  book  is  exactly  indicated  by  its 
title:  he  discusses  the  application  of  ‘trusteeship’  to  the  whole 
field  of  British  imperial  policy  from  the  American  Revolution 
to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Several  monographs 
have  been  published  on  special  parts  of  this  field  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  but  Mr.  Mellor  is  the  first  writer  to  try  to 
survey  it  as  a  whole.  A  third  of  his  book  is  concerned  with  the 
slave  trade  and  slavery.  He  then  goes  on  to  consider  the  organ¬ 
ized  migration  of  coloured  peoples  within  the  Empire — Indian 
coolies  and  liberated  African  slaves,  in  particular;  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  native  policy  in  South  Africa;  and  the  treatment  of  the 
Australian  aborigine,  the  Maori,  and  the  North  American 
Indian.  The  whole  work  rests  on  the  sure  foundation  of  the 
primary  material,  the  Colonial  Office  records,  parliamentary 
papers  and  debates.  Mr.  Mellor  makes  it  clear  that  his  sym¬ 
pathies  lie  with  the  humanitarians,  but  he  does  not  cover  up 
their  failings  and  their  short-sightedness.  His  book  is  history,  not 
apologetics;  and  students  of  history  will  value  it  for  its  careful 
presentation  of  the  voluminous  evidence  on  which  it  is  based. 

JACK  SIMMONS 
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AUTHOR’S  PREFACE 

This  book  is  the  outcome  of  a  long-standing  interest  in  humani- 
tarianism,  of  a  close  study  of  the  early  history  of  Sierra  Leone, 
and  of  a  strong  opinion  that  the  credit  side  of  the  early  history 
of  the  second  British  Empire  merits  due  recognition. 

It  only  remains  to  express  grateful  thanks  to  the  West  India 
Committee  for  a  second  permission  to  examine  their  illumina¬ 
ting  series  of  Minute  Books,  to  the  Anti-Slavery  and  Aborigines’ 
Protection  Society  for  permission  to  dip  into  their  records,  and 
to  the  personnel  of  the  Public  Record  Office  and  of  the  British 
Museum  Reading  Room  for  innumerable  courtesies.  Above  all, 
I  am  indebted  to  Professor  J.  Simmons  of  University  College, 
Leicester,  for  much  disinterested  advice  and  encouragement. 
Any  errors  are  my  own. 

G.  R.  M. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  main  topic  of  this  work  is  British  relations  with  coloured 
races  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  colonies  of  settlement, 
namely,  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada. 
Trusteeship  was  a  particular  aspect  of  the  general  humani- 
tarianism  of  the  time. 

The  origins  of  British  relations  with  colonial  coloured  races 
lie  in  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  the  growth  of  the  Spanish 
Empire,  and  the  successful  challenge  by  Britain  to  the  claims  of 
Spain  to  a  New  World  monopoly  and  to  her  bid  for  European 
supremacy.  The  first  Englishman  to  traffic  in  slaves,  a  branch 
of  British  commerce  which  steadily  developed  during  the  1 7th 
century  for  the  supply  of  both  British  and  foreign  colonies,  was 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  one  of  the  Elizabethan  ‘sea-dogs’.  By  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  the  name  given  to  a  series  of  treaties  con¬ 
cluded  during  the  years  1 7 1 3-4  between  individual  opponents 
in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  Spain  granted  to  Britain 
the  assiento  contract,  that  is,  the  right  of  supplying  Spanish 
America  with  4,800  negro  slaves  annually  for  thirty  years.1  This 
concession,  regarded  by  Britain  as  a  diplomatic  triumph,  acted 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  trade,  and,  during  the  1 8th  century,  Britain 
secured  the  major  part,  her  closest  rivals  being  France  and 
Portugal. 2  Of  the  three  chief  British  ports,  Liverpool,  London, 
and  Bristol,  which  specialized  in  this  particular  branch  of  com¬ 
merce,  Liverpool  easily  outstripped  her  competitors3  from  about 
1750  onwards,  Bristol  having  previously  held  the  lead. 

The  slave  trade  was  regarded  as  a  normal  branch  of  com¬ 
merce,  the  trade  to  and  from  Africa  being  officially  recognized 
in  1750  as  ‘very  advantageous  to  Great  Britain,  and  necessary 
for  the  supplying  the  plantations  and  colonies  thereunto  belong¬ 
ing  with  a  sufficient  number  of  negroes  at  reasonable  rates’.4 


Introduction 

The  British  slave  trade  comprised  three  stages,  hence  the  term 
‘triangular  trade’.  The  negroes  were  purchased  with  such 
British  manufactures  as  cloths,  metal  goods,  household  utensils, 
gewgaws,  muskets,  and  their  accessories.  British  ships  trans¬ 
ported  the  negroes  across  the  Atlantic — the  ‘middle  passage’— 
to  the  plantations.  On  the  plantations  the  negroes  produced 
sugar,  molasses,  cotton,  indigo,  &c.,  the  processing  of  which 
gave  employment  to  workers  in  the  mother  country.  Other 
British  workers  found  a  market  for  their  goods  in  the  needs  of 
the  negroes  and  their  owners.  As  the  ‘triangular  trade’  involved 
the  regular  employment  of  British  shipping,  and  thereby  con¬ 
stituted  a  reserve  of  ships  and  a  nursery  of  men  for  the  Royal 
Navy  at  a  time  when  there  was  not  the  great  technical  gulf  that 
exists  today  between  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  those  of  the 
merchant  navy,  proposals  for  abolishing  the  British  slave  trade 
were  usually  opposed  in  the  national  interest  by  naval  author¬ 
ities,  who  feared  both  the  weakening  of  British  naval  resources 
and  the  corresponding  strengthening  of  foreign  naval  resources 
which  would  result  from  unilateral  abolition.  ‘They  who  are  old 
enough  to  remember — and  I  am  one  of  the  number — the  early 
debates  which  took  place  on  this  subject  [abolition]  will  recol¬ 
lect,  that  the  arguments  in  opposition  to  the  measure  were 
grounded  chiefly  on  the  danger  with  which  it  threatened  the 
Shipping  Interests  of  the  country.  The  necessity  of  kidnapping 
cargoes  of  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Africa  was,  at  that  time,  as 
coolly  defended,  on  the  score  of  encouragement  to  our  marine, 
as  the  taking  of  cod-fish  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  could 
be  at  the  present  day.’6 

Not  only  had  the  British  slave  trade  ‘a  life  of  about  a  century 
and  a  half  as  an  active  branch  of  national  commerce’,  during 
which  period  ‘it  contributed  greatly  to  the  building  of  the  over¬ 
seas  Empire  on  both  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the 
Atlantic’,6  but  also  negro  slaves  were  not  unknown  in  Britain 
as  members  of  domestic  establishments.  Yet  within  a  century 
after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  there  were  no  negro  slaves  in  Britain, 
the  British  slave  trade  was  abolished,  and  the  first  steps  had 
been  taken  by  Britain  to  persuade  other  nations  to  follow  her 
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lead  in  suppressing  the  traffic.  Nor  did  the  change  end  here. 
Within  the  three  decades  following  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  slavery  itself  was  abolished  in  the  British  colonies,  and  the 
crusade  against  the  foreign  slave  trade  met  with  a  large  measure 
of  success.  After  emancipation  had  been  achieved,  the  scope  of 
the  humanitarian  movement  in  imperial  affairs  is  conveniently 
summarized  in  the  title  assumed  by  a  group  of  self-appointed 
‘colonial  trustees’ — the  Aborigines’  Protection  Society. 

What  was  the  seed-plot  of  this  remarkable  and  sturdy  growth 
of  charity?  So  far  as  a  phrase  can  suggest  the  general  character¬ 
istics  of  a  century,  that  which  describes  the  1 8th  century  as  an 
age  of  fermentation  is  illuminating,  for  the  process  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  is  a  process  both  of  transition  and  of  transformation.  From 
another  standpoint  the  18th  century  is  seen  as  an  age  of  partial 
release — in  the  field  of  trade  and  commerce  from  monopoly 
and  government  control:  in  the  political  arena  from  benevolent 
despotism:  in  the  realm  of  literature  from  the  classical  canons: 
in  religious  life  from  theological  controversy  and  the  tyranny  of 
intellect:  and  in  industry  from  limitations  imposed  by  hand- 
labour. 

Amid  the  ramifications  of  these  topics  our  subject  is  inter¬ 
twined.  The  old  colonial  system,  based  on  mercantilism,  the 
prevailing  economic  theory  of  the  17th  and  the  18th  centuries, 
of  which  the  practical  end  was  economic  self-sufficiency,  aimed 
at  making  the  mother  country  and  her  dependencies  mutually 
complementary.  Colonial  trade  was  kept  in  the  hands  of  the 
mother  country  in  order  to  benefit  British  shipping:  colonial 
industries  were  restricted  to  supplementing  the  economic 
resources  of  the  parent  state:  and  colonial  markets  were 
developed  for  British  manufactures.  In  return,  colonial  pro¬ 
ducts  received  special  advantages  in  the  home  market  by  way 
of  preferential  duties  and  bounties:  and  the  mother  country 
safeguarded  the  trade  routes  and  undertook  general  defence. 
Resentment  at  and  opposition  to  economic  restrictions  were 
causes  of  the  American  War  of  Independence  1775-83. 

In  1776,  the  year  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  Adam  Smith  published  his  famous  work  The  Wealth  of 
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Nations  which  has  been  aptly  described  as  the  bible  of  the  free¬ 
traders.  Pitt  the  Younger  was  a  disciple  of  Adam  Smith,  and 
during  the  decade  of  peace  ( 1 783-93)  of  his  first  ministry,  he 
attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  secure  free  trade  between  Britain 
and  Ireland,  but  succeeded,  by  a  commercial  treaty  with 
France,  in  bringing  about  freer  trade  between  the  two  countries. 
Negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity 
and  mutual  convenience  were  also  commenced  with  Spain  in 
September  1786:  Spain  submitted  a  counter-project  in  1792, 
but  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  offered  their  opinion 
in  October  of  the  same  year  that  no  sufficient  advantage  was 
likely  to  result  from  further  pursuing  the  matter  at  that  stage. 7 
In  its  early  stages,  free  trade  meant  trade  free  from  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  privileged  companies  and  from  prohibitions  and  high 
tariffs,  and  did  not  normally  bear  the  later  meaning  of  trade 
free  from  all  customs  duties  except  those  levied  for  revenue 
purposes  only. 

The  bearing  that  obsolescent  mercantilism  has  on  our  sub¬ 
ject  is  that  arguments  for  excluding  East  India  sugar  from  the 
operation  of  the  preferential  duties  given  to  West  India  sugar 
against  foreign  sugar  were  weakened,  and  as  it  was  urged  that 
East  India  sugar  was  free-grown,  the  attacks  on  West  Indian 
monopoly  and  slavery  coincided  and  merged,  and  were  rein¬ 
forced  by  Adam  Smith’s  argument  that,  in  the  long  run,  free 
labour  was  cheaper  than  slave  labour.  ‘The  experience  of  all 
ages  and  nations,  I  believe,  demonstrates  that  the  work  done  by 
slaves,  though  it  appears  to  cost  only  their  maintenance,  is  in 
the  end  the  dearest  of  any.  A  person  who  can  acquire  no 
property,  can  have  no  other  interest  but  to  eat  as  much,  and  to 
labour  as  little  as  possible.’8  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
very  real  distress  of  the  1820’s  and  the  1830’s,  which  the  phrase 
‘The  Hungry  Forties’  tends  to  obscure,  favoured  the  attack  on 
monopolies  which  obviously  increased  the  cost  of  living,  for 
example,  those  connected  with  corn  (English  landowners),  tea 
(East  India  Company),  coffee  and  sugar  (West  Indians). 

Economic  grievances  have  been  mentioned  as  causes  of  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  but  the  American  colonists 
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probably  would  not  have  separated  themselves  from  the  mother 
country  merely  because  of  economic  grievances.  Rather  it  was 
the  question  of  the  constitutional  relationship  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies  which  led  to  the  break-up  of 
the  first  British  Empire.  Had  the  imperial  parliament  the  right 
to  impose  internal  taxation  on  the  colonies?  The  reception  given 
to  the  Stamp  Act  of  1765  left  no  doubt  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  most  powerful  and  the  most  articulate  groups  in  the  colonies, 
the  answer  was  a  decided  negative.  A  colonial  boycott  of 
British  goods  resulted  in  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  the 
following  year,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  imperial  parliament 
passed  a  Declaratory  Act  asserting  the  power  of  King  and 
Parliament  to  ‘make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and 
validity  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever’.  That  this 
was  no  mere  face-saving  claim  was  shown  by  the  subsequent 
Townshend  Acts  which  were  followed  by  a  succession  of  un¬ 
fortunate  incidents  in  the  colonies  and  by  war. 

Thomas  Paine’s  pamphlet  Common  Sense  was  published  in 
America  in  January  1776.  Were  the  colonists  to  continue  to 
submit  to  a  tyrannous  king,  to  an  unrepresentative  parliament, 
and  to  an  oppressive  economic  system?  ‘This  book  was  to  the 
American  Revolution  what  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  was  to  the  Civil 
War.  .  .  .  It  presented  in  popular  form  the  natural  rights 
philosophy  that  was  to  be  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.’9  For  the  purpose  of  this  preface,  the  significant 
sentence  of  the  Declaration  is:  ‘We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.’ 

In  the  enunciation  of  these  self-evident  truths,  there  is  no 
reference  to  a  ‘colour-bar’,  and  the  universality  of  the  principle 
was  recognized  and  accepted  by,  at  least,  an  influential  minority 
of  the  colonists.  Pennsylvania  emancipated  its  slaves  in  1 780. 
The  preamble  to  the  Act  of  the  Assembly  reads:  ‘We  esteem  it  a 
peculiar  blessing  granted  to  us,  that  we  are  enabled  this  day 
to  add  one  more  step  to  universal  civilization,  by  removing, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  sorrows  of  those  who  have  lived  in 
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undeserved  bondage,  and  from  which,  by  the  assumed  authority 
of  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain,  no  effectual  relief  could  be 
obtained.’10  In  Massachusetts,  slavery  ended  when  a  slave 
gained  his  freedom  in  1781  on  the  ground  that  the  state  con¬ 
stitution  declared  that  all  men  were  born  free  and  equal.  Every 
state,  except  Georgia,  prohibited  or  severely  restrained  the  slave 
trade  in  the  early  years  of  independence,  but  not  solely  as  a 
result  of  humanitarianism — fear  of  an  excessive  slave  population 
was  an  important  contributory  factor.  But  the  economic  interests 
of  the  southern  states  prevailed.  When  the  American  Federal 
Constitution  was  being  drawn  up  in  1787,  the  Committee  of 
Detail  included  in  the  export  duty  section  a  prohibition  of  a  tax 
or  duty  ‘on  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  the 
several  States  shall  think  proper  to  admit:  nor  shall  such  migra¬ 
tion  or  importation  be  prohibited’  (though  the  word  ‘slaves’ 
was  not  used,  the  section  was  intended  to  apply  to  them).  In 
view  of  the  opposition  to  this  clause,  the  southern  states  stated 
flatly  they  would  not  accept  the  constitution  without  it.  A  com¬ 
promise  was  effected,  and  the  clause  as  finally  agreed  by  the 
vote  of  seven  states  to  four  reads:  ‘The  migration  or  importation 
of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think 
proper  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior 
to  1808;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation 
not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person.’11  Consequently,  it  is 
evident  that,  in  general,  the  loss  of  the  thirteen  colonies  simpli¬ 
fied  the  problem  of  British  abolitionists  and  emancipationists  by 
narrowing  the  range  of  vested  interests  with  which  they  had  to 
contend. 

During  this  period  the  rapport  between  France  and  the 
American  colonies  had  an  important  bearing  on  contemporary 
French  history.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  sent  with  two  other  com¬ 
missioners  to  solicit  the  help  of  France  in  the  struggle  against 
the  mother  country,  with  the  result  that  Franco-American 
treaties  of  commerce  and  alliance  were  signed  in  1778.  The 
co-operation  of  French  troops  with  the  American  colonists  and 
the  operations  of  the  French  navy  led  to  the  surrender  of  the 
British  forces  under  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  in  1781,  the  vir- 
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tual  end  of  the  war.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  in  1783,  Franklin  stayed  on  as  American  Minister  in 
Paris  till  1785. 

In  France,  the  ancien  regime  had  already  been  assailed  by 
critics  of  varied  calibre  and  outlook.  Voltaire’s  Letters  on  the 
English  (1734)  indicated  the  future  lines  of  his  assiduous  cam¬ 
paign  against  abuses  in  Church,  State,  and  society.  Montes¬ 
quieu’s  L Esprit  des  Lois  (1748)  by  eulogizing  the  limited 
monarchy  of  England  threw  into  contrast  the  disadvantages  of 
the  French  form  of  government.  Le  Contrat  Social  (1762)  of 
Rousseau  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  only  legitimate  con¬ 
stitution  is  that  in  which  the  will  of  the  sovereign  majority  of 
free  and  equal  citizens  prevails. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  many  of  the  French 
auxiliaries  returned  to  France  feeling  that  in  the  American 
example  they  had  glimpsed  a  signpost  to  an  objective  they  had 
hitherto  but  vaguely  sensed.  American  constitutions,  state  and 
national,  were  translated  into  French  and  eagerly  read  and 
discussed.12  The  influence  of  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  seen  in  Article  1  of  the  French  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  Man  (1789):  ‘Men  are  born  free  and  with  equal 
rights:  free  and  equal  they  remain.’  Lafayette,  a  member  of 
La  Societe  des  Amis  des  Noirs  and  an  honorary  member  of  the 
London  Abolition  Society,  round  whom  revolves  the  history  of 
the  first  three  years  of  the  French  Revolution,  fought  with  the 
rank  of  major-general  in  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
and  made  a  lifelong  friend  of  Washington,  with  whom  he  cor¬ 
responded  frequently.  The  idealists  of  the  early  stages  of  the 
French  Revolution  sought  to  reproduce  the  American  model, 
and  they  visualized  in  Lafayette  a  French  Washington. 

The  influence  of  English  thought  during  this  period  of  fer¬ 
mentation  is  of  the  highest  importance.  The  1 7th  century  was 
in  England  an  age  of  political  and  religious  wrangling  and 
experiment  which  in  the  18th  century  coloured  the  intellectual 
life  both  of  the  American  colonies  and  of  France.  The  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  is  rooted  in  the  political  theories  of 
Harrington,  Sidney,  and  Locke.  ‘In  the  works  of  Locke  may  be 
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found  nearly  all  the  most  essential  principles  which  influenced 
the  political  and  social  theories  of  the  French  writers.’13  And 
Locke’s  first  Treatise  on  Civil  Government  (1689)  definitely  ex¬ 
pressed  anti-slavery  sentiments.  In  short,  the  potency  of  the 
‘triangular  trade’  between  Britain,  France,  and  America  in 
ideas  which  ultimately  found  fervent  expression  in  the  challeng¬ 
ing  cry:  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
estimated. 

An  illustration  of  this  ‘triangular  trade’  in  its  specific  bearing 
on  our  subject  occurs  in  a  publication  of  the  Societe  des  Amis 
des  Noirs  which  contains  a  list  of  works  on  the  slave  trade  and 
slavery  (probable  date  1790).  The  object  of  this  list  was  to  make 
known  to  the  National  Assembly  (1)  the  works  of  the  French 
Society,  and  (2)  those  of  the  London  Abolition  Society.  The 
first  three  books  on  the  second  part  of  the  list  were:  Pensees  sur 
Vesclavage  de  M.  Wesley:  Essai  sur  Vesclavage  et  le  commerce  de 
Vespece  humaine  par  Clarkson:  Tableau  historique  de  la  Guinee  par 
Benezet,  a  member  of  a  French  Huguenot  family  which  found 
refuge  in  England  and  subsequently  settled  in  America.14 

In  an  earlier  paragraph,  it  was  suggested  that  the  phrases  ‘an 
age  of  fermentation’  and  ‘an  age  of  partial  release’  were  useful 
aids  to  a  general  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  1 8th  cen¬ 
tury.  Provided  it  is  not  forgotten  that  psychological  phenomena 
cannot  be  expressed  in  language  with  perfect  accuracy  we  may 
speak  of  a  partial  release  of  the  emotions  from  the  control  of  the 
reason.  In  poetry,  the  lyrical  note  was  heard  again,  although 
only  spasmodically  and  sporadically — and  lyrical  poetry  is  the 
utterance  of  individual  personality  and  the  supreme  expression 
of  the  emotions.  There  was  also  a  renewed  interest  in  nature, 
exemplified  on  the  one  hand,  objectively,  in  Thomson’s  Seasons 
(1730),  and,  on  the  other,  subjectively,  in  Cowper’s  Task 
(1785).  In  the  novel,  there  appear  such  unsophisticated  char¬ 
acters  as  Parson  Adams  of  Fielding’s  Joseph  Andrews  (1742) 
and  Goldsmith’s  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Dr.  Primrose  (1766).  The 
Walter  Shandy,  Uncle  Toby,  and  Corporal  Trim  of  Sterne’s 
Tristram  Shandy  (1760—7)  are  all  characterized  by  ingenuous¬ 
ness.  Mention  of  Sterne  inevitably  calls  to  mind  his  Sentimental 
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Journey  through  France  and  Italy  (1768)  and  the  much  inferior 
novel  of  sentiment,  Mackenzie’s  Man  of  Feeling  (1771).  Every 
movement  or  school  has  its  weaknesses,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
nonconformity  to  the  standard  ‘nothing  in  excess’  frequently 
marred  the  reaction  against  the  tyranny  of  intellect:  strong 
sentiment  dissolved  into  snivelling  just  as  in  certain  clerical 
circles  exhortation  morbidly  swelled  into  ranting. 

Lastly,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  great  influence  of 
Richardson’s  novels  on  the  Continent.  Ample  testimony  of  the 
effect  of  Clarissa  Harlowe  ( 1 747—8)  is  to  be  found  in  the  dramas 
of  Diderot  and  in  the  novels  of  Rousseau,  particularly  his  La 
Nouvelle  Helo'ise  (1760).  ‘It  is  odd  to  think  that  the  prim  priggish 
little  English  printer  became  one  of  the  literary  forces  in  the 
moral  and  social  unrest  which  culminated  in  the  Revolution.’15 
An  increasing  cognizance  of  nature,  a  developing  sensibility, 
and  a  portrayal  of  the  common  man  in  the  popular  new  literary 
form,  the  novel,  all  trended  towards  the  inclusion  of  the  ‘noble 
savage’  within  the  range  of  mental  vision:  indeed,  the  negro 
appears  occasionally  in  the  literature  of  the  time. 

Richardson  conveyed  instruction  through  emotion,  a  state¬ 
ment  which  is  broadly  true  of  the  evangelical  revival  of  the  18th 
century.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  the  energy  of  the 
Church  was  expended  mainly  in  deistical  and  other  theological 
controversies,  unsatisfying  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  untaught 
and  the  uncared-for.  In  other  words,  the  Church  concerned 
itself,  not  with  distributing  spiritual  bread,  but  with  working  in 
intellectual  stone.  Ideals,  in  the  sense  of  emotionally-coloured 
conceptions  of  an  earthly  state  of  affairs  better  than  the  present 
hardly  existed,  and  ‘enthusiasm’,  labelled  ‘spiritual  influenza’ 
by  the  poet  Crabbe,  in  any  form  was  frowned  upon.16  ‘Though 
Superstition  has  been  banished  from  the  nation  by  the  light  of 
philosophy,  Enthusiasm,  that  other  enemy  of  sound  Theology, 
has  enlarged  its  empire  over  the  minds  of  men  in  an  extensive 
and  alarming  degree;  and  in  various  shapes  and  disguises  is 
traversing  the  land,  to  the  destruction  of  practical  religion  and 
devotion.  We  see  the  Anabaptist,  the  Methodist  and  the 
Illumined  driving  Reason  from  her  throne  in  matters  of  religion 
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and  lifting  the  Imagination  into  her  seat;  which  leads  the 
enthusiastic  mind  through  the  mazes  of  error,  by  raising  the 
hopes  and  confidence  of  some  to  a  state  of  presumption,  and  by 
depressing  those  of  others  to  a  state  of  desperation,  as  the  pas¬ 
sions  and  affections  happen  to  prevail.’17  This  extract  both 
typifies  the  reaction  of  orthodox  opinion  to  the  religious  revival 
and  pillories  the  more  extravagant  features  of  the  movement. 

John  Wesley,  his  brother  Charles,  and  George  Whitefield, 
the  first  and  the  third  each  an  ordained  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  by  their  appeal  to  the  instincts,  emotions, 
and  sentiments  rather  than  to  the  reason  stirred  the  sluggish 
spiritual  nature  to  its  depths,  and  awoke  a  sense  of  sin  and  an 
eager  yearning  to  be  delivered  from  its  bondage.  Salvation  from 
perdition  lay  in  ‘Jesu,  lover  of  my  soul’.18  Divine  grace  was  illimit¬ 
able.  Christianity  was  exoteric,  not  esoteric.  The  essentials  of 
evangelicalism  were  a  literal  stress  on  the  Bible:  a  certainty 
about  the  existence  of  an  after-life  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
with  its  corollary  that  the  present  life  is  important  only  as  a 
preparation  for  eternity:  and  a  conviction  of  one’s  urgent  duty 
to  convey  the  gospel  to  the  less  spiritually  fortunate  at  home  and 
abroad.19  The  negro  was  not  a  brute  beast,  but  a  member  of  the 
human  family,  and  as  such  he  must  be  brought  within  the  pale 
of  Christian  civilization.  A  recent  exposition  of  the  Christian 
vocation  neatly  expresses  the  spirit  of  the  religious  revival.  The 
Church  ‘exists  for  the  redemption  of  human  society  as  a  whole; 
to  extend  the  frontiers  of  God’s  Kingdom  of  love  and  righteous¬ 
ness.  Thus  the  Christian  vocation  is  an  urgent  call  to  action;  to 
win  men  to  allegiance  to  Christ.’20 

At  the  same  time,  another  resolute  minority  of  men  of  vision 
of  a  different  type  were  producing  by  their  initiative,  inventions, 
and  experiments  those  great  changes  known  as  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  a  term  here  used  to  cover  agriculture  and  transport 
as  well  as  manufacture.  The  substitution  of  machinery  for  hand 
labour  in  textile  manufactures  as  a  result  of  the  inventions  of 
Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  Crompton,  and  others:  the  use  of  water 
power,  and,  later,  of  the  steam  power  made  available  by  Watt’s 
improvements  of  Newcomen’s  steam  engine:  imgroved  processes 
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associated  with  the  name  of  Gort  for  working  up  iron  into 
the  forms  required  by  the  rapidly  developing  manufactures: 
the  stimulus  given  by  Wedgwood  to  the  pottery  industry:  the 
deeper  mining  of  coal:  improvements  in  the  breeding  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  in  the  methods  and  implements  of  agriculture: 
the  better  construction  of  roads:  the  cutting  of  canals,  and  a 
host  of  minor  technical  changes  ultimately  revolutionized  the 
organization  both  of  industry  and  of  society.  The  influence  of 
industrial  capitalism  began  to  outweigh  that  of  commercial 
capitalism,  of  which  the  West  India  interest  was  a  type,  and  the 
challenge  to  monopolistic  policies  which  handicapped  either 
directly  or  indirectly  the  parvenu  captains  of  industry  was 
intensified.  The  increasing  urbanization  of  population  which 
accompanied  the  Industrial  Revolution  facilitated  propaganda 
and  the  organization  of  the  expression  of  opinion,  two  powerful 
weapons  of  which  expert  use  was  made  in  the  attack  on  the 
slave  trade  and  slavery. 

Finally,  the  geographical  discoveries  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
1 8th  century  quickened  interest,  already  aroused  by  the  idealiz¬ 
ation  of  the  ‘noble  savage’,  in  the  heathen  world  across  the  seas. 
‘By  the  close  of  the  18th  century  the  general  outlines  of  Pacific 
geography  had  at  last  been  completed,  the  last  four  decades  of 
the  century  having  yielded  greater  results  than  the  whole  time 
which  had  previously  elapsed  since  the  first  track  across  that 
ocean  had  been  drawn  by  Magellan.’21  It  is  no  fortuitous 
circumstance  that  the  first  modern  missionary  societies  were 
founded  during  this  period — the  Baptist  (1792),  the  London 
(1795),  and  the  Church  (1799).  The  prominent  part  played  by 
Wilberforce  in  founding  the  Church  Missionary  Society  sym¬ 
bolizes  the  alliance  which  existed  from  the  beginning  between 
the  humanitarians  and  the  evangelical  missions. 

This  summary  account  of  the  seed-plot  in  which  the  move¬ 
ment  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves,  and  for  the  protection  of  aborigines,  grew  and 
fruited  necessarily  lacks  detail  on  account  of  the  wide  range  of 
the  subject.  It  is  hoped,  however,  first,  that  it  is  a  useful  sketch 
of  the  main  features  of  the  historical  background  of  the  move- 
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ment,  and,  secondly,  that  it  leaves  an  impression  that  the  move¬ 
ment  was  in  harmony  with  the  zeit-geist  of  the  age. 

One  may  notice  the  convergence  of  ideas  in  the  reply  of  the 
London  Revolution  Society  to  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  at  Cognac  (2  September  1792).  ‘We  conjure  you,  as 
you  love  Liberty,  to  extend  its  influence,  and  investigate  its 
import;  examine  your  Declaration  of  Rights,  and  see  if  you  can 
find  in  it  a  term  which  conveys  the  idea  of  human  merchandise; 
examine  your  hearts,  and  see  if  you  can  find  a  spark  of  brother¬ 
hood  for  men  who  deal  in  men.  To  defend  your  own  liberties  is 
noble,  but  to  befriend  the  friendless  is  Godlike;  complete  then 
your  Revolution  by  demanding  Commerce  to  be  just,  that 
Africa  may  bless  you  as  well  as  Europe.’22 

To  Burke  more  than  to  any  other  individual  credit  is  due  for 
the  genesis  of  the  concept  of  trusteeship.  ‘In  the  years  between 
the  suicide  of  Clive  in  1774  and  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings  in  1 788  public  opinion  on  the  question  of  British  rule 
in  India  was  transformed.’  Gradually  the  idea  was  accepted 
that  ‘commercial  connection  involved  for  the  stronger  of  the 
two  parties  a  moral  obligation  to  ensure,  as  far  as  might  be,  that 
the  weaker  party  did  not  suffer  from  that  connection’.23 

Nor  did  Burke  confine  moral  obligation  to  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  alone:  political  relations  also  involved  moral  obligation. 
‘But  granting  all  this  [the  rights  and  claims  of  the  East  India 
Company],  they  must  grant  to  me  in  my  turn,  that  all  political 
power  which  is  set  over  men,  and  that  all  privilege  claimed  or 
exercised  in  exclusion  of  them,  being  wholly  artificial,  and  for  so 
much,  in  derogation  from  the  natural  equality  of  mankind  at 
large,  ought  to  be  some  way  or  other  exercised  ultimately  for 
their  benefit  .  .  .  such  rights  or  privileges,  or  whatever  else  you 
choose  to  call  them,  are  all  in  the  strictest  sense  a  trust’,  and  it  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  every  trust  to  be  rendered  accountable.  .  .  . 
This  I  conceive,  Sir,  to  be  true  of  trusts  of  power  vested  in  the 
highest  hands,  and  of  such  as  seem  to  hold  of  no  human 
creature.’24 

During  the  impeachment  and  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings, 
which  dragged  on  from  1787  to  1795,  moral  obligation  was  the 
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motif  of  the  speeches  of  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan.  There  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  the  long  duration  of  the  trial,  the  reports 
of  the  proceedings,  and  the  concurrent  agitation  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  slave  trade  played  no  small  part  in  familiarizing  the 
public  with  the  concept  of  trusteeship. 

General  principles  cannot  be  restricted  to  their  original 
application.  Liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  were  claimed  for 
the  black  man  as  well  as  for  the  white.  So  also  with  the  principle 
of  trusteeship.  The  new  sense  of  duty  towards  Asiatics  was 
extended  to  embrace  first  the  slaves  and  ultimately  the  ‘back¬ 
ward  races’. 

It  is  quite  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  Burke’s  sympathies 
were  first  aroused  by  reflecting  on  the  lot  of  the  slaves.  In  1757, 
there  appeared  An  Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in  America 
by  Wm.  Burke,  revised  by  his  cousin  Edmund  Burke.  The  work 
contained  a  plea  for  the  exercise  of  humanity  towards  the  slaves 
and  suggested  several  measures  of  amelioration:  ‘Such  methods 
would  by  degrees  habituate  their  masters,  not  to  think  them  a 
sort  of  beasts,  and  without  souls,  as  some  of  them  do  at  present, 
who  treat  them  accordingly.’25 

The  year  1792  saw  the  publication  of  Burke’s  Letter  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Dundas  with  the  Sketch  of  a  Negro  Code.26  The  code, 
which  according  to  its  author,  was  drawn  up  circa  1780,  was  a 
comprehensive  scheme  for  humanizing  the  slave  traffic  and  the 
lives  of  the  slaves,  and  for  introducing  civilization  in  Africa. 
The  first  part  of  a  draft  statute  for  the  West  Indies  reads: 
‘Whereas  the  condition  of  persons  in  a  state  of  servitude  is  such 
that  they  are  utterly  unable  to  take  advantage  of  any  remedy 
which  the  laws  may  provide  for  their  protection  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  their  condition  and  have  not  the  proper  means  of 
pursuing  any  process  for  the  same,  but  are,  and  must  be  under 
guardianship,  and  that  it  is  not  fitting  that  they  should  be  under 
the  sole  guardianship  of  their  masters  or  their  attorneys  and 
overseers,  from  whom  their  grievances,  whenever  they  suffer 
any,  must  ordinarily  be  owing — Be  it  therefore  enacted  ( 1)  That 
His  Majesty’s  Attorney  General  for  the  time  being  and  succes¬ 
sively  shall  by  his  office,  exercise  the  trust  and  employment  of 
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Protector  of  Negroes,  within  the  island  in  which  he  is,  or  shall 
be  Attorney  General.’ 

Various  segments  of  history  have  been  touched  upon  in  the 
above  summary  review,  and  these  should  be  regarded  as 
analogous  to  the  radiations  which  constitute  visible  light.  The 
segments  separately,  whether  economic,  political,  ecclesiastical, 
and  the  like  do  not  constitute  the  complete  light  of  history,  and 
even  when  they  are  synthesized  into  a  comprehensive  history, 
there  is  the  ever-present  possibility  that,  just  as  there  are 
invisible  radiations  of  light  classed  as  the  infra-red  and  ultra¬ 
violet,  there  may  be  causes,  conditions  and  effects  not  yet 
within  the  ken  of  the  historian.  ‘The  historian  is  wise  if,  like  the 
Romans  of  the  early  Empire,  he  admits  Fortuna  and  even  Sors 
to  a  place  in  his  Pantheon,  and  concedes  the  eternal  presence  of 
the  irrational  and  the  inexplicable.’27 

In  selecting  the  main  topics  of  the  work,  the  author  was 
aware  that  authoritative  works  on  the  history  of  the  abolition 
of  the  British  slave  trade  and  of  British  colonial  slavery,  the 
subjects  of  the  first  two  chapters,  had  already  been  published, 
but  a  more  recent  work  Capitalism  and  Slavery  by  Eric  Williams 
‘challenges  the  “humanitarian”  interpretation  of  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  and  of  slavery’.28  Consequently,  in  addition  to 
an  account  of  the  two  phases,  the  evidence  adduced  and  the 
mode  of  its  presentment  by  Williams  have  been  examined,  with 
the  result  that  particular  statements  in,  and  the  general  view 
of,  several  sections  of  his  work  are  controverted.  Moreover, 
neither  of  the  two  phases  could  be  ignored  in  a  work  on  imperial 
trusteeship. 

Particularly  in  the  first  chapter,  ‘The  Abolition  of  the  British 
Slave  Trade’,  events  are  reviewed  in  a  wide  perspective.  The 
use  of  the  year  1783  as  a  convenient  significant  date,  the  close 
of  the  American  War  of  Independence,  naturally  gives  to  the 
West  Indian  aspect  a  prominence  which  tends  to  obscure  other 
aspects  of  historical  importance.  One  of  the  seeds  of  the 
American  Civil  War  of  1861-5  was  planted  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  slavery  in  the  southern  American  colonies,  as  well 
as  in  the  West  Indies,  under  the  countenance  of  the  imperial 
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government.  Again,  concentration  on  the  last  two  decades  of 
1 8th-century  British  history  excludes  recognition  of  the  previous 
co-operation,  across  the  Atlantic,  of  humanitarians,  and  of  the 
vital  impulse  given  to  the  British  anti-slavery  movement  by 
‘enthusiasts’  in  the  American  colonies:  indeed,  if  the  statement 
that  the  British  anti-slavery  movement  was  launched  by 
American  colonists  appeared  in  American  textbooks,  it  would 
not  merit  sweeping  criticism.  And  if  Granville  Sharp  had 
requested  Anthony  Benezet  to  try  to  persuade  the  American 
colonists  to  sever  all  political  relations  with  the  mother  country 
in  order  to  lighten  the  task  of  the  British  humanitarians,  he 
would  have  correctly  envisaged  one  of  the  results  of  the  American 
War  of  Independence. 

The  other  partner  in  the  ‘triangular  trade’  of  ideas  was 
France.  French  political  ideas  accelerated,  and  French  political 
events  decelerated  the  British  anti-slavery  movement.  The 
English  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  had  its 
French  counterpart  in  La  Societe  des  Amis  des  Noirs,  but  again 
war  nullified  the  possibility  of  the  development  of  a  triangular 
pact  between  British,  American,  and  French  humanitarians. 

From  abolition  to  emancipation  was  a  logical  step.  In  their 
attack  on  slavery,  the  humanitarians  derived  considerable  in¬ 
direct  help  from  the  dissolving  of  the  old  mercantile  system  and 
the  crystallizing  of  the  new  economic  conceptions  which,  inter 
alia,  excluded  the  toleration  of  monopoly  in  agriculture  at  home 
and  in  commerce  overseas.  This  transitional  stage  strengthened 
the  claim  of  the  ‘East  Indians’  for  an  equalization  of  duties  on 
East  and  West  Indian  sugar,  and  handicapped  the  West  Indians 
in  their  final  stand.  Further,  the  West  Indians,  by  their  failure 
to  adopt  whole-heartedly  the  policy  of  amelioration  urged  upon 
them  by  the  imperial  government,  proved  to  be  their  own  worst 
enemies  and  the  despair  of  their  friends.  From  its  inception  in 
1783,  the  campaign  against  the  slave  trade  and  slavery  lasted 
fifty  years,  and  its  successful  conclusion  was  due  not  only  to  the 
leadership  of  Sharp,  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  and  Buxton,  but 
also  to  the  devotion  of  a  host  of  ‘unknown  warriors’. 

The  third  chapter  deals  with  the  aftermath  of  emancipation. 
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The  mere  phrase,  ‘the  abolition  of  slavery’,  unaccompanied  by 
statistics,  fails  completely  to  convey  an  adequate  impression  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  social  revolution  effected.  The  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  West  Indies  in  1842  was  886,137:  the  number  of 
slaves  according  to  the  compensation  returns  of  1834  was 
666,024.  In  other  words,  the  status  of  75  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  changed  from  that  of  slave  to  freeman— the  cynic  may 
think  that  anticipation  of  compensation  brought  about  a 
tremendous  ‘inflation’  of  the  number  of  slaves,  but  the  1830 
return  shows  a  figure  of  703,521.  For  the  planter,  emancipation 
meant  a  change  from  compulsion  to  cajolery  of  labour,  a  change 
generally  attended,  doubtless,  by  a  distasteful  psychological  re¬ 
orientation.  Freedom  to  lead  a  marginal  existence  was  the 
immediate  effect  on  the  majority  of  the  ex-slaves.  A  new  social 
structure  had  to  be  reared,  a  structure  in  which  the  newly- 
emancipated  had  to  be  incorporated,  and  it  is  this  aspect  of 
the  aftermath  which  has  been  comparatively  neglected,  with 
the  result  that  the  impression  may  prevail  that,  when  slavery 
ended,  the  imperial  government  felt  absolved  from  any  further 
responsibility,  and  on  the  question  of  welfare  adopted  a  laisser- 
faire  policy.  During  the  dozen  years  of  our  period  following 
total  emancipation  (1838),  free  trade  moved  from  strength  to 
strength,  and  without  some  appreciation  of  this  momentous 
change  the  setting  of  the  West  Indian  picture  would  be  markedly 
incomplete. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  continuous  labour  severely  handi¬ 
capped  the  planters  in  their  endeavour  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water  in  the  stormy  free-trade  weather  they  encountered. 
In  these  circumstances,  they  began  to  cast  around  for  labour 
recruits  from  India  and  west  Africa.  A  carte  blanche  to  go  ahead 
in  west  Africa  was  what  the  West  Indians  desired,  but  this  the 
imperial  government  resolutely  refused  to  grant,  and  all  that 
they  obtained  from  this  quarter  was  a  supply  of  liberated 
Africans,  recruited  and  maintained  under  official  supervision, 
which  rapidly  diminished,  largely  as  a  result  of  British  diplo¬ 
matic  and  other  action  against  the  foreign  slave  trade.  Mauritius 
absorbed  the  majority  of  Indian  coolies,  but  British  Guiana, 
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and  to  a  less  extent  Trinidad  and  Jamaica,  also  obtained  quotas. 
Coolie  immigration  continued  long  after  our  period,  and  today 
East  Indians  are  sufficiently  numerous  in  British  Guiana  to 
constitute  a  political  problem.  The  steps  taken  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  immigrants  are  the  subject  of  the  fourth  chapter, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  these  steps  were  concurrent 
with  those  taken  in  the  interests  of  British  emigrants  ‘swarming’ 
overseas  to  countries  now  members  of  the  Commonwealth.29 
In  fact,  the  conditions  of  British  emigration  and  of  coloured 
immigration  became  the  responsibility  of  one  body,  the  Colonial 
Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners. 

After  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1833,  ^ie  humanitarians 
found,  in  the  contacts  with  native  races  arising  from  British 
‘swarming’,  ‘fresh  woods  and  pastures  new’.  A  circular  letter  to 
the  colonial  governors  (19  July  1834) 30  was  the  result  of  a  House 
of  Commons  ‘Humble  Address’  praying  ‘that  His  Majesty  will 
take  such  measures  and  give  such  directions  to  the  Governors 
and  Officers  of  His  Majesty’s  Colonies,  Settlements  and  Planta¬ 
tions,  as  shall  secure  to  the  Natives  the  due  observance  ofjustice 
and  the  protection  of  their  rights,  promote  the  spread  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  among  them,  and  lead  them  to  the  peaceful  and  voluntary 
reception  of  the  Christian  Religion’.  In  the  following  year,  a 
Select  Committee  was  appointed,  the  Aborigines’  Committee, 
which  continued  its  labours  till  1837,  and  in  the  interim  the 
British  and  Foreign  Aborigines’  Protection  Society  was  insti¬ 
tuted.31  A  survey  of  the  application  of  the  policy,  with  its  credit 
and  debit  sides,  to  the  South  African,  Australian,  New  Zealand, 
and  Canadian  aborigines,  occupies  the  last  four  chapters. 

The  choice  of  the  year  1850  as  a  terminal  date  was  considered 
suitable  for  a  number  of  reasons.  By  1850  humanitarianism  was 
diffused  over  a  large  field  at  home;  the  generation  of  ‘Saints’ 
had  almost  died  out,  and  much  of  the  energy  of  ecclesiastical 
circles  had  been  diverted  by  the  Oxford  Movement  from 
evangelicalism  to  sacerdotalism.  Moreover,  colonies  were  re¬ 
garded  by  many  merely  as  financial  liabilities — national 
economy  was  a  current  watchword — and  potential  causes  of 
war,  disadvantages  which  the  grant  of  responsible  government 
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would  eliminate.  And  the  house  of  merchandise,  with  its  tablets 
of  free  trade,  the  pride  of  the  Manchester  School,  was  function¬ 
ing  also  as  a  house  of  worship.  During  the  generation  after  1850 
the  attention  of  the  imperial  government  was  centred  on  the 
development  of  the  colonies  of  settlement,  the  Commonwealth 
countries,  and  their  constitutional  relations  with  the  mother 
country,  and  with  Indian  affairs.  When  the  colonies  were 
granted  responsible  government,  the  welfare  of  the  aborigines 
became  largely  a  colonial  responsibility.  Tropical  and  sub¬ 
tropical  colonies,  their  relative  economic  importance  having 
greatly  declined,  faded  into  the  background  of  public  conscious¬ 
ness  and  emerged  into  the  foreground  only  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  modern  phase  of  imperialism,  an  emergence  marked 
by  the  re-enunciation  of  the  principle  of  trusteeship  in  Lugard’s 
‘dual  mandate’. 

Throughout,  the  author  has  aimed  to  disentangle  the  human¬ 
itarian  strand,  without  either  ignoring  or  denying  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  other  strands,  from  the  skein  of  history:  to  suggest  that 
a  knowledge  of  past  British  relations  with  coloured  races  is  not 
without  value  today,  and  that  an  informed  understanding  of 
the  present  colonial  policy  and  problems  is  unlikely  to  be 
attained  by  regarding  them  in  vacuo  as  entirely  new  pheno¬ 
mena:  and,  possibly,  to  attract  more  widespread  interest  in  the 
colonies,  that  is,  in  those  colonial  territories,  including  British 
protectorates  or  protected  states  and  mandated  territories, 
which  do  not  possess  responsible  government.  Mutatis  mutandis, 
an  observation  by  Lord  Durham  in  his  famous  report  of  1838 
on  Canadian,  affairs  is  still  pertinent:  ‘The  complete  and  un¬ 
avoidable  ignorance  in  which  the  British  public,  and  even  the 
great  body  of  its  legislators,  are  with  respect  to  the  real  interests 
of  different  communities,  so  entirely  different  from  their  own, 
produces  a  general  indifference,  which  nothing  but  some  great 
colonial  crisis  ever  dispels.’32 

In  conclusion,  no  work  of  a  similar  scope,  so  far  as  the  author 
is  aware,  has  hitherto  appeared,  and  three  features  call  for  a 
few  brief  remarks.  The  book  is  closely  documented,  partly  to 
indicate  that  it  is  not  a  product  of  the  imagination,  and  partly 
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to  facilitate  reference  to  any  document  of  special  interest  to  a 
reader.  A  bibliography  on  liberal  lines  has  been  compiled  in 
order  to  provide  a  compact  series  of  reading  lists,  &c.  And  to 
serve  as  a  mental  ‘refresher’  to  the  reader,  a  certain  amount  of 
general  historical  background  has  been  introduced,  where 
appropriate.  In  short,  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  furnish 
the  reader  with  a  general  survey  which  is  reliable,  interesting, 
and  stimulating. 
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CHAPTER  I 

The  Abolition  of  the  British  Slave  Trade 

( vide  Appendix  i) 


Individual  protests  against  the  slave  trade  were  made  both  in 
Britain  and  in  her  American  colonies  during  the  late  1 7th  and 
early  18th  centuries.  In  the  same  period,  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn’s 
novel  Oroonoko 1  (1688),  dramatized  by  Southerne  (1696),  and 
Man  Friday  of  Defoe’s  Robinson  Crusoe  (1719),  indicate  early 
tendencies  to  idealize  men  of  colour. 

First,  our  attention  is  claimed  by  Friends  in  the  American 
colonies  whose  influence  as  originators  of  the  movement  has 
been  somewhat  overshadowed  by  the  names  of  Granville  Sharp2 
and  Thomas  Clarkson.  Ralph  Sandiford  1693-1733,  whose 
birthplace  was  Liverpool,  emigrated  as  a  youth  to  Philadelphia 
where  he  became  a  merchant  and  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the 
slave  trade.  Sandiford  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Benjamin 
Lay  1677-1759,  who  emigrated  from  Colchester  to  Barbados  in 
1718,  whence  he  removed  in  1731  to  Philadelphia.  A  year  later 
he  retired  to  a  spot  about  six  miles  north  of  the  town,  where  he 
built  himself  a  cottage  resembling  in  its  construction  a  cave.  Not 
only  was  Lay  eccentric  in  his  methods  of  reprobating  the  con¬ 
duct  of  every  one  who  participated  in  slavery,  but  he  was  also 
of  abnormal  appearance — a  hunchback  of  4  feet  7  inches  with 
a  disproportionately  large  head  adorned  by  a  long  white  beard. 
Lay  was  on  terms  of  cordial  friendship  with  Anthony  Benezet 
1714-84,  a  member  of  a  French  Protestant  family  which,  on 
account  of  religious  intolerance,  left  France  in  1715.  The  family, 
after  a  few  months’  stay  in  Rotterdam,  found  a  more  permanent 
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retreat  in  London.  The  father,  John  Stephen  Benezet,  became 
a  prosperous  merchant,  but,  after  sixteen  years,  the  family  again 
emigrated,  this  time  to  Philadelphia.  Anthony  became  engrossed 
in  works  of  philanthropy,  and  it  was  through  his  writings  that 
John  Wesley  was  led  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  subject  of 
slavery. 3 

In  a  work  published  in  1766,  Benezet  wrote:  ‘At  a  time  when 
the  general  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind,  and  the  preservation 
of  those  valuable  privileges  transmitted  to  us  from  our  ancestors, 
are  become  so  much  the  subjects  of  universal  consideration;  can 
it  be  an  inquiry  indifferent  to  any,  how  many  of  those  who  dis¬ 
tinguish  themselves  as  the  Advocates  of  Liberty,  remain  insen¬ 
sible  and  inattentive  to  the  treatment  of  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  fellow-men,  who,  from  motives  of  avarice,  and 
the  inexorable  decree  of  tyrant  custom,  are  at  this  very  time  kept 
in  the  most  deplorable  state  of  slavery,  in  many  parts  of  the 
British  Dominions.’  These  unhappy  beings  were  ‘fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  as  free  as  ourselves  by  nature,  and  equally  with  us  the 
subjects  of  Christ’s  redeeming  grace’.4 

Two  thousand  copies  of  this  work  were  forwarded  to  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  London  with  a  request  that  it  be  reprinted 
in  England  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Members  of  Parliament. 
A  year  later  (1767),  Benezet  wrote  to  the  Society  for  Propagat¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  requesting  the  members  seriously  to  consider 
‘whether  the  Necessity  of  at  least  endeavouring  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  infamous  Traffick  is  not  an  object  peculiarly  worthy  the 
attention  and  labour  of  a  Society  appointed  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel’, 5  but  the  answer  he  received  was  of  the  type  which 
provides  ammunition  for  the  assailants  of  religion.  The  Society 
could  not  condemn  the  practice  of  keeping  slaves  as  unlawful, 
as  the  contrary  was  very  plainly  implied  in  the  principles  given 
by  the  apostles,  both  to  masters  and  servants,  the  latter  being 
for  the  most  part  slaves.  ‘And,  therefore,  tho’  the  Society  is  fully 
satisfied  that  your  intention  in  this  matter  is  perfectly  good,  yet 
they  most  earnestly  beg  you  not  to  go  further  in  publishing  your 
Notions,  but  rather  to  retract  them,  if  you  shall  see  cause,  which 
they  hope  you  may  on  further  consideration.’6 
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Evidence  of  the  close  liaison  between  American  and  English 
abolitionists  before  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence  is 
to  be  found  in  correspondence:  ‘My  friend  John  Westly  promises 
he  will  consult  with  thee  about  the  expediency  of  some  weekly 
publication,  in  the  newspapers,  on  the  origin,  nature,  and 
dreadful  effects  of  the  slave  trade.  This  appears  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  as  many  well-minded  people,  who  may  have  some  in¬ 
fluence,  are  ignorant  of  the  case;  and  also  because  way  may 
thereby  be  made  for  a  further  attempt  towards  the  removal  of 
this  potent  evil;  to  which,  we  think,  nothing  will  so  effectually 
conduce  as  a  representation  to  the  King  and  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.’7  Benezet  added  that  he  had  received  information 
from  Maryland  and  Virginia  that  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
people  would  freely  join  in  a  petition  to  parliament. 

In  reply,  Sharp,  while  approving  of  the  project,  advised 
Benezet  to  walk  delicately.  ‘Your  proposal  of  petitioning  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  certainly  very  proper,  if  the  subject  of  the  petition  be 
confined  to  the  African  slave  trade  (which  is  protected  and 
encouraged  by  parliament);  but  with  respect  to  the  toleration  of 
slavery  in  the  colonies ,  I  apprehend  the  British  Parliament  has  no 
right  to  interfere;  and  that  your  petition  on  this  head  should  be 
addressed  only  to  the  King,  or  to  the  King  in  Council.  My  reason  for 
this  opinion,  I  wrote  at  large  in  a  letter  to  Lord  North;  a  copy 
of  which  I  enclose,  because  I  think  our  brethren  of  the  colonies 
cannot  be  too  much  upon  their  guard  with  respect  to  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  their  own  Assemblies  on  this  point.’8 

On  receipt  of  petitions  from  Samuel  Allinson  of  Burlington, 
New  Jersey,  a  Quaker  conveyancer  and  attorney,  Benezet  con¬ 
ferred  with  James  Pemberton  on  the  expediency  of  forwarding 
them,  and  their  conclusion  was  that  it  would  be  best  to  take 
more  time,  and  wait  for  a  future  opportunity,  which  the  latter 
thought  would  arise.9  On  account  of  the  rapidly  deteriorating 
relations  with  the  mother  country  the  project  did  not  materi¬ 
alize,  but  Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  later  from  London:  ‘I  have 
commenced  an  Acquaintance  with  Mr.  Granville  Sharpe,  and 
we  shall  act  in  Concert  in  the  Affair  of  Slavery.’10 

Certain  constitutional  action  taken  by  some  of  the  colonial 
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Assemblies  before  the  War  of  Independence  was  overruled  by 
the  imperial  government.  A  Bill  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
negro  slaves  was  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  in  1771, 
but  the  governor,  Thomas  Hutchinson,  withheld  his  assent  as 
the  Bill  appeared  to  him  to  come  within  the  King’s  seventh 
instruction  to  Sir  Francis  Bernard  which  restrained  the  governor 
from  assenting  to  any  laws  of  a  new  and  unusual  nature.11  The 
reply  to  Hutchinson’s  despatch  stated  it  was  His  Majesty’s 
pleasure  that  he  should  not  assent  to  any  Bill  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  slaves.12 

In  1772  the  governor  of  Virginia,  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Hillsborough  an  address  of  the  House  of  Burgesses 
praying  that  the  legislature  might  not  be  restrained  from  pass¬ 
ing  a  law  laying  an  additional  duty  upon  the  importation  of 
slaves  in  order  to  prevent  an  increase  in  their  number.  The 
number  of  negroes  in  the  colony,  double  the  number  of  whites, 
was  causing  apprehension.  Even  if  insurrection  was  prevented, 
the  situation  would  be  dangerous  if  there  was  war  with  Spain 
or  any  other  Power,  as  the  enemy  would  probably  secure  the 
support  of  such  a  body  of  men  attached  by  no  ties  to  their 
masters  or  to  the  country.  Dunmore  sympathized  with  the 
colonists  ‘whose  loyalty  and  affection  have  always  been  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  whose  importance  to  the  mother  country  gives 
them  a  title  to  expect  to  be  considered  before  those  trading 
people  in  England  whose  particular  interest  it  may  be  to  oppose 
this  request’.13 

Hillsborough  replied  that  the  address  would  be  laid  before 
the  Privy  Council,  and  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  upon  an  application  to  impose  an  additional  duty  of 
15  per  cent,  making  25  per  cent  in  all,  made  in  1770.  Anticipat¬ 
ing  that  the  address  would  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Hillsborough  could  not  encourage  any  hope  of  success.14  The 
1770  report  had  recommended  that  as  the  privilege  of  laying 
moderate  duties,  payable  by  the  purchaser,  was  extended  so  far 
as  to  have  the  effect  of  a  prohibition,  thereby  laying  the  pro¬ 
posals  open  to  the  objections  raised  in  1728, 15  and  as  such  laws 
would  prejudice  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  merchants  of 
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Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Lancaster  trading  to  Africa,  as  asserted 
both  by  their  representatives  and  by  memorials,  such  laws 
should  be  disallowed.16  Hillsborough’s  anticipation  was  correct. 
The  Board  of  Trade,  referring  to  the  instructions  of  17 70 17 
directing  the  governor  not  to  give  his  assent  for  the  future, 
without  the  King’s  permission  first  obtained,  to  any  law  by 
which  the  duties  of  10  per  cent  payable  by  laws  passed  ante¬ 
cedent  to  7  November  1769  should  upon  any  pretence  be 
increased  or  by  which  the  importation  of  slaves  should  be  in 
any  respect  prohibited  or  obstructed,  recommended  the  royal 
disallowance  of  the  Act.18  Accordingly,  the  April  1772  Act  was 
disallowed  by  Order  in  Council. 

Similar  trouble  occurred  with  the  Jamaican  legislature  which 
imposed  in  February  1774  a  further  duty  of  40J.  on  every  slave 
imported.  This  additional  duty  was  to  be  levied  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year — there  was  already  a  duty  of  ioj.  on  im¬ 
portation  payable  by  the  masters,  owners,  or  importers,  and  20 s. 
on  exportation  payable  by  the  purchaser  or  exporter. 19  Memor¬ 
ials  complaining  of  this  were  presented  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
by  the  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  Africa,  the  Merchants 
of  London,  the  Society  of  Merchants  and  Adventurers  of  Bristol, 
and  the  Merchants  of  Liverpool. 

The  Board  of  Trade  would  have  recommended  the  dis¬ 
allowance  of  the  Act,  but  as  the  Act  was  for  one  year  only,  and 
would  have  expired  before  the  order  reached  Jamaica,  they 
considered  that  such  a  measure  would  have  been  nugatory  and 
inexpedient.  In  advising  this,  the  Board  did  not  mean  to  convey 
an  opinion  that  even  the  duties  as  they  then  stood  were  not 
liable  to  objection:  they  certainly  did  in  some  degree  militate 
against  the  principle  of  the  limited  power  of  dependent  legis¬ 
latures  in  the  colonies.  But  as  the  merchants  had  declared  them¬ 
selves  satisfied,  provided  there  was  no  increase  of  duty,  they  did 
not  advise  any  further  measure  at  the  moment.20  Richard 
Jackson,  the  legal  adviser  to  the  Board,  had  reported  adversely 
on  previous  similar  Acts  on  the  ground  that  the  Assembly  had 
assumed  the  right  of  admitting  British  ships  into  their  ports 
upon  such  terms  only  as  they  thought  fit.  On  the  1774  Act  he 
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commented:  ‘This  Act  is  a  copy  of  one  passed  annually,  upon 
which  I  have  repeatedly  observed  that  the  tax  imposed  by  it, 
although  appropriated  to  a  laudable  purpose,  is  repugnant 
both  to  the  principles  of  commerce  and  to  the  rights  of  this 
kingdom.’21 

Dartmouth  wrote  to  Sir  Basil  Keith,  the  governor,  that  he 
sent  him  by  His  Majesty’s  command  an  instruction  forbidding 
him  upon  pain  of  removal  from  his  government  to  assent  to  any 
law  for  any  alteration  in  the  mode,  or  increase  in  the  quantum 
of  duties  on  negroes  imported,  as  those  duties  stood  antecedent 
to  the  passing  of  the  Additional  Duty  Act  in  February  1774. 22 
Keith  explained  that  upon  his  arrival  he  found  the  greatest 
alarm  and  apprehension  arising  from  the  vast  increase  of 
negroes.  At  the  same  time,  the  great  credit  offered  by  the 
Guinea  factors  to  the  purchasers  of  slaves  was  resulting  in  great 
distress.  Consequently,  he  had  thought  that  such  a  tax,  self- 
imposed  by  the  Assembly,  would  restore  credit  and  secure  the 
safety  of  the  island,  and  he  had  understood  that  this  method  had 
been  adopted  from  time  to  time  by  South  Carolina.23 

The  instructions  were  repeated  in  1778  and  1782.  The  1778 
instructions  included:  ‘You  are  to  give  all  due  encouragement 
and  invitation  to  merchants  and  others  who  shall  bring  trade 
unto  our  said  island  or  any  way  contribute  to  the  advantage 
thereof,  and  in  particular  to  the  Company  of  Merchants  and 
others  our  subjects  trading  to  Africa;  and  as  we  are  willing  to 
recommend  unto  the  said  Company  and  others  our  subjects, 
that  our  said  island  may  have  a  constant  and  sufficient  supply 
of  merchantable  negroes  at  moderate  rates  in  money  or  com¬ 
modities;  so  are  you  to  take  especial  care  that  payment  be  duly 
made  and  within  a  competent  time  according  to  their  respective 
agreements.’24 

When  the  question  of  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
American  Federal  Constitution  was  discussed  in  the  Virginia 
Federal  Convention  of  1788,  George  Mason  denounced  the 
clause  allowing  the  importation  of  slaves  for  another  twenty 
years.  ‘Under  the  royal  government  this  evil  was  looked  upon 
as  a  great  oppression,  and  many  attempts  were  made  to  prevent 
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it;  but  the  interest  of  the  African  merchants  prevented  the  pro¬ 
hibition.  No  sooner  did  the  Revolution  take  place  than  it  was 
thought  of.  It  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of  our  separation  from 
Great  Britain.’25 

From  the  above  evidence  two  conclusions  may  be  drawn, 
first,  the  overriding  action  of  the  imperial  government  was 
an  irritant  to  the  American  colonies  concerned,  additional  to 
the  friction  caused  by  similar  action  in  other  colonial  affairs: 
secondly,  at  that  period,  the  onus  of  maintaining  the  slave  trade 
lay  upon  the  imperial  government  influenced  by  the  trading 
interests  of  the  mother  country. 

By  this  time,  slavery  in  England  had  come  to  an  end,  in  spite 
of  the  judgements  delivered  by  Yorke,  the  Attorney  General, 
and  Talbot,  the  Solicitor  General,  in  1729,  and  confirmed  by 
the  former,  as  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  in  1749:  ‘We  are  of 
opinion  that  a  slave,  by  coming  from  the  West  Indies,  with  or 
without  his  master,  to  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  doth  not  become 
free.’  ‘We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  master  may  legally  compel 
him  to  return  to  the  plantations.’  The  layman,  Sharp,  thought 
otherwise  and  resolved  to  challenge  the  findings  of  these  eminent 
legal  authorities.  The  full  story  cannot  be  told  here,  but  those 
who  have  knowledge  of  the  difficulty  of  persuading  even  com¬ 
mittees  of  local  councils  to  reverse  or  to  modify  previous  decisions 
will  appreciate  what  was  doubtless  regarded  by  many  as  Sharp’s 
conceit  of  ignorance.  After  herculean  labour  in  legal  research, 
and  after  some  probing  of  the  defences,  Sharp  launched  his 
final  attack  over  the  ‘body’  of  James  Somerset,  a  slave  who  had 
been  brought  to  England  from  Virginia  and  had  run  away,  only 
to  be  recaptured  and  shipped  for  sale  in  Jamaica — action  of 
which  Sharp  challenged  the  legality. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  emulated  the  mythological 
Proteus,  but,  at  last,  he  delivered  in  1772  the  following  judge¬ 
ment:  ‘The  state  of  slavery  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  incap¬ 
able  of  being  introduced  on  any  reasons,  moral  or  political,  but 
only  by  positive  law,  which  preserves  its  force  long  after  the 
reasons,  occasion  and  time  itself  from  whence  it  was  created,  is 
erased  from  memory.  It  is  so  odious,  that  nothing  can  be 
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suffered  to  support  it,  but  positive  law.  Whatever  inconven¬ 
iences,  therefore,  may  follow  from  the  decision,  I  cannot  say  this 
case  is  allowed  or  approved  by  the  law  of  England;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  black  must  be  discharged.’26 

‘Thus  fell,  after  only  two-and- twenty  years,  in  which  decisions 
of  great  authority  had  been  delivered  by  lawyers  of  the  greatest 
ability  in  this  country,  a  system,  confirmed  by  a  practice  which 
had  obtained  without  exception  ever  since  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  colonies,  and  had  likewise  been  supported  by  the 
general  practice  of  this  nation  and  by  the  public  establishment 
of  its  goverment,  and  it  fell  without  any  apparent  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  public.  The  suddenness  of  this  conversion  almost 
puts  one  in  mind  of  what  is  mentioned  by  an  eminent  authority, 
on  a  very  different  occasion,  in  the  Roman  History.  Ad  primum 
nuntium  cladis  Pompeianae  populus  Romanus  repente  factus 
est  alius — the  people  of  Rome  suddenly  became  quite  another 
people.’27 

There  is  an  interesting  sidelight  on  the  case,  in  a  reply  from 
Sharp  to  a  letter  from  Benezet  informing  him  that  he  had  re¬ 
published  a  part  of  Sharp’s  A  Representation  of  the  Injustice  and 
Dangerous  Tendency  of  Tolerating  Slavery  (1769).  ‘I  not  only 
approve,  sir,  of  the  abridgment  you  have  made  of  my  argu¬ 
ments  in  particular,  but  of  your  whole  performance.  Some  copies 
of  it  arrived  here  very  opportunely,  just  before  the  case  of  James 
Somerset  came  to  a  hearing  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench;  and, 
by  Dr.  Fothergill’s28  kindness,  I  was  enabled  immediately  to 
dispose  of  six:  one  to  Lord  Mansfield,  the  Chief  Justice,  one  to 
Lord  North,  first  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury;  and  four 
to  the  learned  Counsel  who  had  generously  undertaken  to  plead 
gratis  for  Somerset.  .  .  .  This  judgment  would  have  done  Lord 
Mansfield  honour,  had  he  not  all  along  seemed  inclined  to  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  After  the  second  day’s  argument, 
before  any  judicial  determination  was  given,  he  advised  the 
West-India  merchants  to  apply  to  Parliament  while  it  continued 

to  sit,  and  Mr.  - accordingly  made  a  motion  in  the  House 

for  securing  property  in  negroes  and  other  slaves  in  this  kingdom. 
However,  he  did  not  succeed.’29 
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‘The  Somerset  Case  marks  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Slavery 
throughout  the  British  Empire.  For  behind  the  legal  judgement 
lay  the  moral  judgement.’30  This  assessment,  according  to 
Williams,  is  ‘merely  poetic  sentimentality  translated  into  modern 
history’.31  But  in  view  of  the  extract  from  Mansfield’s  decision 
(supra),  is  this  comment  of  Williams  a  rational  one?  Williams 
continues:  ‘In  1783,  moreover,  the  same  Mansfield  handed 
down  a  decision  in  the  case  of  the  ship  fong.  Short  of  water, 
the  captain  had  thrown  132  slaves  overboard,  and  now  the 
owners  brought  an  action  for  insurance  alleging  that  the  loss 
of  the  slaves  fell  within  the  clause  of  the  policy  which  insured 
against  “perils  of  the  sea”.  In  Mansfield’s  view,  “the  case  of 
slaves  was  the  same  as  if  horses  had  been  thrown  overboard.”  ’ 

In  cases  of  this  nature,  the  function  of  a  judge  is  to  interpret 
the  law.  Mansfield’s  decision  was  that,  as  the  law  of  England 
then  stood,  there  had  been  no  legal  impropriety  in  the  action, 
but  Mansfield  did  not  exhibit  the  callousness  which  the  abbre¬ 
viated  extract  would  lead  one  to  infer.  ‘The  matter’,  he  said, 
‘left  to  the  jury  was,  whether  it  was  from  necessity,  for  they  had  no 
doubt  (though  it  shocks  one  very  much)  that  the  case  of  slaves  was 
the  same  as  if  horses  had  been  thrown  overboard.  It  is  a  very 
shocking  case.’ 32 

To  continue  from  the  same  writer:  ‘Damages  of  thirty  pounds 
were  awarded  for  each  slave,  and  the  idea  that  the  captain  and 
crew  should  be  prosecuted  for  mass  homicide  never  entered  into 
the  head  of  any  humanitarian.’  Again,  this  is  misleading  for 
‘At  the  trial  respecting  the  ship  Zon§ ,  an  eminent  counsel  for 
the  owners  (J.  Lee  of  Yorkshire,  Esq.) 33  violently  exclaimed  to 
the  Judges  that  a  person  was  in  Court  (at  the  same  time  turning 
round  and  looking  at  me) 34  who  intended  to  bring  on  a  criminal 
prosecution  for  murder  against  the  parties  concerned,  “but”, 
said  he,  “it  would  be  madness:  the  Blacks  were  property”. ’ 3 5 

As  the  cognizance  and  right  of  inquiry  concerning  all  murders 
committed  on  board  British  ships  belonged  to  the  Admiralty, 
Sharp  wrote  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  and  ended  his  nar¬ 
rative  as  follows:  ‘Informed  of  all  these  particulars,  your  Lord- 
ships  will  now  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  there  is  sufficient 
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evidence  for  a  criminal  prosecution  of  the  murderers — viz.  the 
chief  mate  and  the  rest  of  the  crew.’36  Sharp,  however,  failed  in 
his  endeavours. 

The  close  liaison  between  British  and  American  abolitionists 
has  already  been  noted.  Writing  to  John  Wesley,  Benezet 
referred  to  the  bearer  ‘my  friend  and  old  pupil,  William  Dillwyn’, 
and  quoted  an  advertisement  from  the  Williamsburg  ( Virginia ) 
Gazette :  ‘Run  away  Prince  George,  on  the  ioth  instant,  a  lusty 
Negro,  named  Bob  [here  follows  the  description].  The  said 
fellow  is  outlawed,  and  I  will  give  ten  pounds  reward  for  his 
head  severed  from  his  body,  and  forty  shillings  if  brought  home 
alive.’37 

The  War  of  Independence  temporarily  interrupted  the  liaison. 
At  the  same  time,  it  introduced  a  note  of  interrogation  in  the 
minds  of  those  already  convinced  individually  of  the  sin  of 
slavery.  Were  these  distressing  events  the  nemesis  of  corporate 
sin?  Paine’s  African  Slavery  in  America,  published  in  Philadelphia 
(1775),  contains  the  passage:  ‘How  just,  how  suitable  to  our 
crime  is  the  punishment  with  which  Providence  threatens  us? 
We  have  enslaved  multitudes,  and  shed  much  innocent  blood  in 
doing  it:  and  now  are  threatened  with  the  same.’38  The  Boston 
Port  Bill  was  regarded  as  a  direct  visitation  upon  the  city  for 
having  been,  as  it  was  said,  the  first  slave-port.39 

Sharp’s  The  Law  of  Retribution  or  a  Serious  Warning  to  Great 
Britain  and  Her  Colonies  founded  on  unquestionable  examples  of  God's 
Temporal  Vengeance  against  Tyrants,  Slave-holders  and  Oppressors 
appeared  in  1776.  The  title  page  quotes  Ezekielxxii.  vv.  29-31 — 
the  Lord  had  poured  out  his  indignation  on  those  who  had 
‘oppressed  the  stranger  wrongfully’.  In  the  course  of  the  work, 
Sharp  asserted  that  a  speedy  reformation  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  escape  the  severe  national  retribution  ‘which  (if  we  may 
judge  by  our  present  Civil  Dissentions  and  horrid  mutual 
Slaughters  of  National  Brethren)  seem  ready  to  burst  upon  us’.40 
Pointing  out  that  long  before  the  unhappy  civil  war  broke  out 
between  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies,  he  had  thought 
it  his  duty  to  give  fair  warning  to  the  King’s  ministers  that  some 
heavy  vengeance  must  inevitably  overtake  the  country,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  usual  course  of  God’s  Providence,  if  the  iniquitous 
slave  trade  and  the  toleration  of  involuntary  bondage  were  con¬ 
tinued,  he  referred  to  two  letters41  he  had  written  to  Lord  .  .  ., 
and  quoted  from  the  second:  ‘If  the  seasonable  warning  against 
the  crying  national  wickedness  of  promoting  the  African  Slave-  Trade , 
and  tolerating  slavery  in  America,  which  I  sent  about  three  years 
ago,  in  a  private  letter  to  Lord  .  .  .  had  been  duly  regarded,  I 
sincerely  believe  that  the  present  misunderstanding,  etc.,  and 
the  alarming  consequences  which  now  threaten  us,  would  not 
have  happened.’42 

In  1 783  Benezet  sent  to  Queen  Charlotte  some  tracts  describ¬ 
ing  the  suffering  condition  of  many  hundred  thousands  of  the 
African  race.  ‘May  these  considerations  induce  thee  to  interpose 
thy  kind  endeavours  on  behalf  of  this  greatly  oppress’d  People 
.  .  .  that  so  thou  may  not  only  be  a  blessed  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  Him  by  whom  Kings  reign  and  Princes  decree  Justice, 
to  avert  the  awful  Judgments  by  which  the  Empire  has  already 
been  so  remarkably  shaken,  but  that  the  blessings  of  thousands 
ready  to  perish  may  come  upon  thee.’43  The  tracts  were 
delivered  by  Benjamin  West,  the  historical  painter,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Roberts  Vaux,  the  author  of  Memoirs  of  Anthony  Benezet 
(1817),  the  Queen  not  only  accepted  the  tracts,  but  also  engaged 
to  read  them. 

The  practical  application  of  Mansfield’s  decision  freed  all 
slaves  (14,000)  in  England,  and  rendered  destitute  a  large 
number  of  slaves  in  London,  the  number  being  greater  than 
might  have  been  expected,  because  many  negroes  who  had 
served  either  in  the  navy  or  army  in  the  War  of  Independence 
had  been  brought  to  the  capital. 

Consequently,  a  group  of  philanthropists  formed  themselves 
into  a  Committee  for  Relieving  the  Black  Poor,  adopted  a  scheme 
to  establish  a  settlement  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and,  through 
the  influence  of  the  naturalist,  Dr.  Henry  Smeathman,  selected 
Sierra  Leone  as  the  base  for  their  experiment.  Temporary  regu¬ 
lations  for  ‘the  intended  settlement  on  the  Grain  Coast  of  Africa 
near  Sierra  Leona’  which  dealt  with  frankpledge,  watch  and 
ward,  free  labour,  freedom  and  protection  to  strangers,  redemp- 
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tion  from  slavery,  agrarian  law,  public  revenue,  and  paper  cur¬ 
rency  of  intrinsic  value  were  drawn  up  by  Sharp.44  Smeathman, 
who  was  to  have  been  the  agent-conductor,  died  in  July  1 786. 
The  Government  provided  a  leader,  Captain  Thomas  Boulden 
Thompson,  R.N.,  guaranteed  transport  for  the  first  settlers,  441 
blacks  and  about  60  whites,  chiefly  women  of  ill-repute,  and 
provided  necessaries  designed  to  last  six  or  seven  months.  The 
expedition,  consisting  of  H.M.  Sloop  Nautilus  and  three  trans¬ 
ports,  the  Atlantic ,  Belisarius,  and  Vernon ,  reached  Sierra  Leone 
on  9  May  1787.  For  the  settlement,  an  area  of  about  twenty 
square  miles  was  purchased  from  a  native  chief,  King  Tom,45 
the  transaction  being  confirmed  by  a  superior  king,  Naimbanna. 
When  Thompson  left  in  September,  the  strength  of  the  blacks 
was  268  (died  122:  discharged  28:  ran  23).  A  report  from 
Thompson  dated  23  January  1788  stated  that  the  white  persons 
had  been  mostly  carried  off  by  sickness  (fevers,  fluxes,  and 
bilious  complaints)  during  the  rains.46 

Credit  for  the  first  organized  attack  on  the  British  slave  trade 
is  due  to  the  Quakers.  In  1 783,  a  standing  committee  of  six  was 
appointed,  through  the  influence  of  William  Dillwyn,47  to  carry 
on  propaganda,  personal  and  printed,  ‘for  the  relief  and  libera¬ 
tion  of  the  negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and  for  the  dis¬ 
couragement  of  the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa’.  The  Case 
of  our  Fellow  Creatures,  the  Oppressed  Africans,  respectfully  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Serious  Consideration  of  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain 
by  the  People  called  Quakers,  and  signed  by  order  of  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings,48  London  on  28  November  1783 49  by  John  Ady, 
Clerk  to  the  Meeting,  was  published  in  1 784.  Serious  considera¬ 
tion  was  recommended  with  a  pleasing  hope,  that  the  result 
would  be,  a  prohibition  of  the  traffic,  and  an  extension  of  such 
relief  to  those  who  already  groaned  in  bondage,  as  justice  and 
mercy  might  dictate,  and  their  particular  situations  might 
admit.  At  the  conclusion  Jeremiah  xxii.  v.  13  was  quoted:  ‘Woe 
unto  him,  that  buildeth  his  house  by  unrighteousness,  and  his 
chambers  by  wrong;  that  useth  his  neighbour’s  service  without 
wages,  and  giveth  him  not  for  his  work.’ 

To  show  that  negroes  had  intellectual  potentialities,  sym- 
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pathizers  instanced  the  poems  of  Phillis  Wheatley  (1773)  and 
the  letters  of  Ignatius  Sancho  (1782).  Ottobah  Cugoano  pub¬ 
lished  in  1787  Thoughts  and  Sentiments  on  the  Evil  of  Slavery . 
Cugoano,  after  experience  as  a  slave  in  Grenada  for  several 
months,  was  brought  by  a  gentleman  as  his  servant  to  England 
where  he  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  subsequently  attended 
school  through  the  kindness  of  his  master.  One  of  the  suggestions 
contained  in  his  work  was  the  employment  of  an  African 
squadron  to  suppress  the  slave  trade. 

Other  humanitarians  championed  the  cause,  and  the  time 
became  ripe  for  a  consolidation  of  forces.  On  22  May  1787,  at  a 
meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  slave  trade  into  con¬ 
sideration,  it  was  resolved  ‘that  the  said  trade  was  both  impoli- 
tick  and  injust’,  and  a  committee  of  twelve  was  formed  (the 
Society  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade)  including  five  of 
the  six  members  of  the  1783  Committee — William  Dillwyn, 
George  Harrison,  Samuel  Hoare  junr.,  John  Lloyd,  and  Joseph 
Woods,  the  other  members  being  Richard  Phillips,  John  Barton, 
Joseph  Hooper,  James  Phillips,  Philip  Sansom,  Thomas  Clark¬ 
son,  an  indefatigable  investigator  and  propagandist,  and  Gran¬ 
ville  Sharp,  the  last  being  elected  chairman  on  4  September. 
Only  three  of  the  twelve,  Clarkson,  Sansom,  and  Sharp,  were 
not  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  At  a  meeting  on  27 
August,  a  letter  from  John  Wesley  was  read  expressing  his 
approbation  of  the  institution  and  his  intention  of  reprinting 
and  circulating  his  Thoughts  upon  Slavery.™  A  letter  from  Major 
John  Cartwright,51  expressive  of  his  inclination  to  promote  the 
object  of  the  Society,  was  read  at  a  meeting  on  30  October.52 

The  object  of  the  Society,  whose  office  was  No.  18,  Old  Jewry, 
was  to  collect  and  publish  such  information  and  evidence  as 
might  lead  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Wilberforce  acted 
as  the  parliamentary  representative  of  the  movement,  and  the 
younger  Pitt  was  a  powerful  friend.  A  report  of  the  Society 
12  August  1788  showed  a  committee  of  twenty-two,  including 
Josiah  Wedgwood.  The  secretary  was  John  Frederick  Garling, 
who  was  also  secretary  to  the  Sunday  School  Society.  At  that 
stage  upwards  of  one  hundred  petitions  from  various  parts  of 
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the  country  had  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  committee  had  thought  it  necessary  to  disclaim  by  public 
advertisement  that  it  was  their  intention  to  abolish  slavery. 
Honorary  and  corresponding  members  of  the  committee  were 
Lafayette,  Etienne  Claviere,  the  Chevalier  de  Ternant,  and 
Brissot.  Among  the  English  members  was  Coke  of  Holkham,  one 
of  the  leading  figures  in  the  Agrarian  Revolution.  Up  to  date, 
the  subscriptions  were  £2760  2s.  7 d. — of  this  £29  7 s.  4 %d.  came 
from  societies  of  General  Baptists.  The  list  shows  subscriptions 
from  the  districts  of  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Leeds, 
Leicester,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  York,  and  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  The  majority  of  subscribers  at  the  university  were 
clergymen  of  the  various  colleges:  Jesus,  Bennet,  Christ,  Trinity 
Hall,  Sidney,  St.  Peter’s,  Emanuel,  Clare  Hall,  and  Catharine 
Hall. 

On  30  January  1784,  Dr.  Peckard,53  Master  of  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge,  preached  a  sermon  before  the  university 
on  1  Peter  ii.  v.  17:  ‘Honour  all  Men:  Love  the  Brotherhood: 
Fear  God:  Honour  the  King.’  ‘There  is  a  great  part  of  the  human 
race,  most  unfortunate  men’,  he  said,  ‘whose  external  com¬ 
plexion  indeed  is  different  from  our  own,  but  who  are  formed 
of  the  same  blood  with  ourselves;  who  partake  in  common  with 
us  of  all  the  faculties,  and  all  the  distinguishing  excellencies  of 
our  nature.  These  persons  we,  being  of  greater  power,  and 
deeper  proficiency  in  iniquity,  deprive  of  their  natural  liberty: — 
...  we  steal  them;  we  buy  them;  we  sell  them;  we  consign  them 
to  perpetual  slavery.’ 

In  the  following  year,  he  proposed  as  the  theme  of  a  Latin 
essay  the  question  whether  men  could  lawfully  be  made  slaves. 
Thomas  Clarkson,  who  was  then  an  undergraduate,  decided  to 
compete  for  the  prize.  Seeing  an  advertisement  of  Benezet’s 
Historical  Accoimt  of  Guinea 54  he  purchased  ‘the  precious  book  in 
which  I  found  almost  all  I  wanted’.  Clarkson  carried  off  the 
prize,  and  later  recorded  that  the  thought  came  into  his  mind 
‘if  the  contents  of  the  essay  were  true,  it  was  time  some  person 
should  see  these  calamities  to  their  end’. 

The  constitution  of  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society  was 
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revised  in  1787.  The  President  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  a 
list  of  the  incorporators  included  twelve  from  Britain  and  five 
from  France.  The  Society  reprinted  such  publications  as  Clark¬ 
son’s  Essay  on  the  Slave  Trade  and  Brissot’s  Oration  upon  the  Neces¬ 
sity  of  Establishing  at  Paris  a  Society  to  co-operate  with  those  of 
America  and  London A 5  In  1815,  it  was  resolved  that  schools 
instituted  at  their  school-house  on  Cherry  Street  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  Clarkson  Schools.56 

The  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society,  James  Pemberton,  and 
William  Dillwyn,  were  later  involved  in  an  interesting  trans¬ 
action.  David  Barclay  and  John  Barclay,  in  consequence  of  a 
debt  due  to  them  from  a  correspondent  in  Jamaica,  having 
come  into  possession  of  a  pen  (grazing  farm)  in  that  island  on 
which  were  32  slaves,  determined  to  emancipate  them.  In  1795 
the  slaves  were  placed  out  in  Philadelphia  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  Society,  and  five  years  later  (29  November  1800) 
James  Pemberton  wrote  to  William  Dillwyn  of  Walthamstow: 
‘I  request  thee  to  present  to  our  mutual  friend,  David  Barclay 
[John  was  deceased]  my  kindest  respects,  and  inform  him  that 
I  have  the  satisfaction  to  find,  that  his  humane  views  towards 
the  Blacks  from  Jamaica,  to  whom  he  had  manifested  such 
unprecedented  benevolence  and  liberality,  are  so  far  realized, 
that  these  objects  of  his  concern  enjoy  their  freedom  with  com¬ 
fort  to  themselves  and  are  respectable  in  their  characters.’57 

On  the  pattern  of  the  English  Society,  La  Societe  des  Amis 
des  Noirs,  for  the  abolition  of  the  French  slave  trade,  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Paris  in  1788  through  the  efforts  of  Brissot.58  Condorcet 
drew  up  the  constitution  and  became  the  President,  followed 
later  by  Brissot  and  Petion.  Among  the  early  members  were 
Rochefoucauld,  Lafayette,  Claviere,  Mirabeau,  and  the  Abbes 
Sieyes  and  Gregoire.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years  there  was 
the  closest  relation  between  the  two  societies.  Brissot,  passing 
through  England  in  1789  on  his  way  to  visit  the  United  States, 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Abolition  Committee.  Clarkson  went 
to  Paris  in  August  1 789,  and  stayed  for  nearly  six  months  brief¬ 
ing  the  French  humanitarians.  Dr.  Frossard59  having  consented 
to  undertake  to  prepare  a  selection  of  such  arguments  and  facts 
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to  be  translated  into  different  languages  as  might  be  found 
useful  in  advancing  the  cause,  a  sub-committee  of  the  Abolition 
Committee  reported  that  the  manuscripts  transmitted  by  him 
were  well  calculated  to  give  the  requisite  information.  The 
Committee  resolved  that  he  be  desired  to  print  2,000  copies 
thereof  in  a  small  form,  and  to  correspond  with  Brissot  respect¬ 
ing  their  distribution.  Woods  and  J.  Phillips  were  appointed  to 
correspond  with  Frossard.60  Appended  to  Frossard’s  work: 
La  Cause  des  Esclaves  Negres  .  .  .61  were  the  plan,  sections,  and 
description  of  the  slave-ship  Brooks  of  Liverpool  which  had 
already  rendered  yeoman  service  as  propaganda  in  England. 

As  the  activities  of  the  French  Society  are  part  of  the  history 
of  France,  it  will  suffice  here  to  make  three  points:  (1)  the 
liaison  between  the  two  societies  aroused  suspicions  of  perfidious 
Albion — the  French  society  was  the  criminal  emanation  of  a 
corporation  established  in  London,  protected,  directed,  and 
financed  by  the  English  cabinet  with  the  secret  intention  of 
destroying  the  French  kingdom;  (2)  the  French  planters  organ¬ 
ized  themselves  into  the  Club  des  Colons  Blancs,  frequently 
referred  to  as  the  Club  de  Massiac  from  its  meeting-place,  to 
protect  their  interests;  (3)  the  Society  was  blamed  for  the 
troubles  in  St.  Domingo.  Arthur  Dillon,  a  deputy  of  Martinique 
to  the  National  Assembly,  was  challenged  by  the  Society  to 
name  the  injurious  and  guilty  writings  they  had  published 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  misfortune  of  the  colonies;  to 
prove  that  the  Society  had  sent  any  of  these  writings  to  the 
islands;  and  to  name  those  members  whom  he  knew  to  have  sold 
themselves  to  the  enemies  of  France.62 

Always  active  in  England,  if  not  on  the  stage,  behind  the 
scenes,  was  a  group  of  Evangelicals  who,  since  their  most 
prominent  members  lived  in  the  village  of  Clapham,  for  many 
years  the  equivalent  of  an  operational  headquarters  of  humani- 
tarianism,  became  known  as  the  Clapham  Sect,  a  term  used  by 
the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  These  ‘saints’, 
a  term  originally  of  opprobrium,  included  Sharp,  Wilberforce, 
Zachary  Macaulay,  James  Stephen  the  elder,  the  Rev.  John 
Venn,  and  Henry  Thornton,  whose  house  was  a  regular  meeting- 
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place.  Intimate  friends  and  visitors  were  Clarkson,  Charles 
Simeon,  Isaac  Milner,  Thomas  Babington,  and  other  evan¬ 
gelical  clergymen  and  laymen.63 

Official  interest  was  aroused.  An  Order  in  Council  of 
ii  February  1788  directed  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
‘to  take  into  their  consideration  the  present  state  of  the  African 
Trade,  particularly  as  far  as  relates  to  the  practice  and  manner 
of  purchasing  or  obtaining  Slaves  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  and 
the  Importation  and  Sale  thereof,  either  in  the  British  Colonies 
and  Settlements  or  the  Foreign  Colonies  or  Settlements  in 
America  or  the  West  Indies;  And  also  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
Effects  and  Consequences  of  this  Trade,  both  in  Africa  and  in 
the  said  Colonies  and  Settlements,  and  to  the  general  Com¬ 
merce  of  this  Kingdom.’64 

Wilberforce  having  fallen  desperately  ill  in  March,  Pitt 
arranged  a  conference  with  Sharp  and  assured  him  ‘that  his 
heart  was  with  us’,  and  that  he  considered  himself  pledged  to 
Wilberforce  that  the  cause  should  not  sustain  any  injury  from 
the  latter’s  indisposition,  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  subject 
was  of  great  political  importance,  and  it  was  requisite  to  proceed 
in  the  business  with  temper  and  prudence.65  On  9  May,  Pitt 
moved  and  carried  a  resolution  binding  the  House  to  consider 
the  slave  trade  early  in  the  next  session,  by  which  time  the  Privy 
Council  Committee  would  have  reported. 

Before  the  session  closed,  Sir  William  Dolben’s  Bill66  made 
voyaging  conditions  somewhat  easier  for  the  slaves.  A  maximum 
of  five  slaves  was  allowed  for  every  three  tons  of  the  burthen,  so 
far  as  the  vessel  should  not  exceed  201  tons:  and  one  for  every 
additional  ton  over  and  above  the  said  burthen.  Penalty  £30 
for  every  slave  exceeding  the  statutory  number.  Further,  no 
vessel  was  to  clear  out  without  a  surgeon,  and  if  the  mortality 
on  the  voyage  was  not  more  than  2  per  cent,  the  master  and  the 
surgeon  were  to  be  paid  £100  and  £50  respectively,  the  bonuses 
being  halved  if  the  mortality  was  more  than  2  per  cent  but  less 
than  3  per  cent. 

On  this  Bill,  Pitt  took  a  strong  line:  ‘If  it  fails,  I  have  made  up 
my  mind,  after  very  full  reflection,  to  bring  it  again  immedi- 
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ately  in  the  House  of  Commons,  .  .  .  and  to  summon  all  the 
strength  we  can  for  another  trial  in  the  House  of  Lords.  If  it 
fails  then,  the  opposers  of  it  and  myself  cannot  continue  members 
of  the  same  Government,  and  I  mean  to  state  this  distinctly  to 
the  Cabinet  before  the  House  meets  tomorrow.’67 

Conditions  governing  space  were  further  improved  in  1 797. 68 
The  space  between  decks  was  to  be  at  least  4  feet  1  inch.  A  one¬ 
decked  vessel  was  to  have  a  false  deck  in  the  hold,  and  this  false 
deck  was  to  be  taken  and  considered  as  her  lower  deck.  Penalty 
£200  for  the  removal  of  the  false  deck  before  the  slaves  were 
landed. 

The  Privy  Council  Report  was  published  in  April  1789.  In 
the  following  month,  Wilberforce  moved  a  series  of  resolutions 
which  summarized  the  case  against  the  slave  trade,  but  the 
House  was  not  ready  to  recommend  a  drastic  change,  and  the 
issue  was  evaded  by  a  decision  to  hear  the  evidence  of  the  Report 
at  its  own  Bar,  a  proceeding  which  precluded  any  further  pro¬ 
gress  till  1 79 1. 69  In  that  year,  Wilberforce  moved  for  ‘leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  the  further  importation  of  slaves  into 
the  British  islands  in  the  West  Indies’,  but  the  motion  was 
rejected  by  163  votes  to  88. 70 

The  attitude  of  such  public  men  as  Pitt,  Wilberforce,  and  Fox 
is  generally  known,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  views  of  others  is 
important  for  an  understanding  of  the  contest.  Baron  Hawkes- 
bury,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  wrote  that  he  would 
be  happy  to  adopt  any  proper  regulations  which  would  prevent 
the  evils,  and  to  stop  the  trade  entirely  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
done  consistently  with  the  real  interest  of  the  planters,  and 
without  giving  advantages  to  foreign  nations  who  were  our  com¬ 
mercial  rivals.71  He  condemned,  however,  the  manner  in  which 
the  business  had  been  taken  up,  as  it  tended  to  raise  civil  dissen¬ 
sion  under  pretence  of  religious  motives  on  one  hand,  and  of 
private  interest  on  the  other,  a  state  of  affairs  which  might  pro¬ 
duce  more  serious  evils,  both  public  and  private,  than  those  it 
was  intended  to  remedy.72 

Again,  as  the  trade  was  not  only  valuable  in  itself,  but  of 
great  importance  in  its  relation  to  other  branches  of  commerce, 
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and,  as  it  would  be  carried  on  by  other  countries  which  would 
derive  vast  benefits  from  it,  even  if  abandoned  by  Britain, 
Hawkesbury  wished  to  preserve  as  great  a  share  of  it  as  possible, 
and  he  would  subject  it  only  to  such  proper  regulations  as 
should  manifest  a  due  attention  to  motives  of  humanity  and 
justice.73 

Lord  Sheffield  noted  that  the  first  movers  in  the  business  had 
descended  somewhat  from  their  original  ideas,  and  he  hoped 
they  would  descend  still  more.  It  was  not  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  alone  in  the  beginning  which  they  desired;  many 
talked  of  the  emancipation  of  all  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies. 
But  when  it  was  suggested,  that  immediate  emancipation  could 
not  be  achieved  without  compensation  to  the  planters,  and  that 
the  value  of  the  slaves  alone  in  the  British  West  Indies  amounted, 
at  the  least,  to  twenty-five  millions  sterling  ‘it  caused  a  demur’. 
Yet  the  consequences  of  turning  loose  500,000  blacks  against  a 
few  thousand  whites  did  not  seem  to  create  any  difficulty  to 
those  who  proposed  such  a  measure.74 

In  1792,  Burke  produced  a  scheme,  which,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  he  had  drawn  up  nearly  twelve  years  previously. 
The  scheme,  which  included  sections  on  rules  for  qualifying 
ships  for  African  trade;  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  trade  upon 
the  African  coast,  with  a  plan  for  introducing  civilization; 
regulations  relative  to  the  state  and  condition  of  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies,  their  manumission,  &c.,  anticipated  much  of  the 
meliorating  policy  afterwards  adopted.  Burke  was  of  the  opinion 
that  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
anything  which  should  be  done  with  regard  to  the  supply  from 
Africa.  What  had  been  done  by  the  West  India  assemblies  was 
arrant  trifling — -‘what  they  have  done  is  good  for  nothing;  for  it 
is  totally  destitute  of  an  executory  principle.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
say  what  shall  be  done: — to  cause  it  to  be  done,  Hie  labor,  hoc 
opus.’76 

After  the  setback  in  1791,  the  manoeuvre  of  canalizing  the 
current  of  public  opinion  in  a  series  of  petitions  to  Parliament 
was  continued .  A  total  of  5 1 9  was  presented  in  1 792 . 7  6  Although 
Wilberforce  failed,  despite  a  brilliant  display  of  eloquence  by 
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Pitt,  to  carry  his  motion  of  2  April  for  immediate  abolition,  the 
House,  on  the  lead  of  Dundas,  resolved  that  the  trade  carried 
on  by  British  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  slaves  from 
Africa  ought  to  be  gradually  abolished.  The  date  fixed  was 
1  January  1796.  ‘The  House  adjourned  at  half  an  hour  after  six 
in  the  morning.’  Unfortunately,  however,  the  Lords  adopted 
the  obstructive  device  of  hearing  the  evidence  again,  thus 
bringing  the  movement  inside  Parliament  practically  to  a 
standstill. 

Worse  was  to  follow.  The  outbreak  of  war  between  Britain 
and  France  in  1793  not  only  diverted  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  beating  the  common  enemy,  but  also  stiffened  public  opinion 
against  any  reform  which  savoured  of  Jacobinism.77  Abolition 
and  Jacobinism  were  linked  together.  Were  not  ideas  of  natural 
rights  and  liberties  bringing  death  and  destruction  in  their  wake 
in  both  Europe  and  the  West  Indies?78  Even  the  stalwarts,  with 
the  exception  of  Wilberforce,  began  to  waver.  Fewer  and  fewer 
became  the  meetings  of  the  Abolition  Committee  until  they 
ceased  entirely  during  the  period  April  1797-May  1804. 

Concerning  Pitt’s  role,  Williams  writes:  ‘It  was  not  difficult 
to  see  the  political  motives  behind  Pitt’s  cloak  of  humani- 
tarianism’  and  propounds  the  following  thesis:  The  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  French  portion  of  St.  Domingo  gave  it  control  of  the 
European  sugar  market.  Consequently,  Pitt  adopted  a  twofold 
plan  to  recapture  the  market,  first,  by  importing  East  India 
sugar,  and,  secondly,  by  securing  an  international  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  a  measure  which  would  ruin  St.  Domingo.  The 
plan  failed,  because  importation  of  East  India  sugar,  on  the 
scale  planned,  was  impossible  owing  to  the  high  duties  imposed 
on  all  sugar  not  the  produce  of  the  British  West  Indies,  and, 
because  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Spaniards  refused  to  co-operate 
in  abolition.  But,  failing  international  abolition,  Pitt  worked  for 
British  abolition,  as  the  French  were  so  dependent  upon  British 
traders  for  their  supply  of  negroes,  that  even  a  unilateral  aboli¬ 
tion  by  Britain  would  seriously  dislocate  the  economy  of  the 
French  colonies.  The  French  Revolution  of  1789  came  to  the 
aid  of  Pitt,  and  when  war  broke  out  between  Britain  and  France 
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in  1793,  Pitt  accepted  the  offer  of  French  planters  to  hand  over 
St.  Domingo,  and  subsequently  gave  only  perfunctory  support 
of  abolition,  St.  Domingo  being  no  longer  a  rival  to  be  feared.79 

Expressed  shortly,  the  thesis  is:  Pitt  was  a  hypocrite  who, 
under  his  cloak  of  humanitarianism  schemed  to  encompass  the 
ruin  of  St.  Domingo,  and  who  laid  aside  this  cloak  and  took 
little  or  no  interest  in  abolition  after  the  ‘black  jacobins’  of  St. 
Domingo  unwittingly  achieved  his  aim.  This  new  interpreta¬ 
tion,  stemming  from  the  doctrines  of  the  wise  men  of  the  east, 
calls  for  consideration. 

First,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  West  India  Committee  was 
lynx-eyed  on  the  subject  of  East  India  sugar,  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  West  India  Committee  Minutes  1785-92 
contain  no  reference  to  any  project  to  import  such  sugar  until 
1792,  by  which  time  St.  Domingo  was  in  the  throes  of  insurrec¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  the  proposal  arose  as  much  from  the  need  to 
lower  the  high  price  of  sugar  in  England  as  from  the  desirability 
of  capturing  European  markets. 

At  the  General  Meeting  of  West  India  Planters  and  Merchants 
14  February  1792,  Mr.  Neave  reported  that,  in  consequence  of 
a  letter  from  Pitt,  Mr.  B.  Long  and  himself  had  waited  upon 
him,  and  that  Pitt  had  requested  them  to  acquaint  the  West 
India  Planters  and  Merchants  that  the  following  propositions 
had  been  made  to  him,  on  the  subject  of  which  he  wished  to 
know  their  sentiments:  (1)  To  allow  the  importation  of  East 
India  sugar  at  the  same  duties  as  British;  (2)  to  allow  the 
importation  of  foreign  sugars  under  certain  conditions  and 
regulations;  (3)  to  consider  how  far  the  present  bounty  should 
remain  as  it  then  stood;  (4)  to  consider  whether  there  should 
not  be  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  exportation  of  both  raw 
and  refined  sugar.  A  deputation  of  seven,  including  Lord 
Penrhyn,  the  chairman,  was  appointed  to  confer  with  Pitt. 

Lord  Penrhyn  reported  the  result  of  the  deputation  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Standing  Committe  on  20  February.  Pitt  had 
put  his  proposals  to  the  deputation,  had  asked  for  information 
on  how  much  more  sugar  could  be  expected  in  1792  than  in 
1791,  and  had  said  that  something  must  be  done  and  wanted 
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to  know  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  would  be  the 
least  injurious. 

Mr.  Simon  Taylor  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  on  24  February  reported  that  Lord  Penrhyn  had  again 
waited  upon  Pitt  with  the  required  information.  Pitt  thought 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  a  suspension  of  the  drawback  on 
sugar  for  two  months  until  the  arrival  of  the  ensuing  crop  to 
prevent  speculation,  and  ‘also  persevered  in  the  trial  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  for  the  introduction  of  East  India  sugar  into  Europe’. 

The  General  Meeting  on  28  February  drew  up  reasons, 
general  and  particular,  on  the  subject  of  certain  innovations 
projected  in  the  long  established  laws  of  Great  Britain  respecting 
sugar.  The  excess  in  the  price  of  sugar  which  was  universal 
throughout  Europe  arose  from  causes  of  a  temporary  nature: 
an  unexampled  succession  of  deficient  crops  in  a  number  of  the 
islands,  and  the  political  disasters  in  the  French  islands,  especi¬ 
ally  in  St.  Domingo,  combined  with  commercial  speculations. 
As  the  causes  were  temporary,  no  change  in  system  was  required. 
A  full  statement  of  the  reasons  was  transmitted  to  Pitt  and 
Dundas. 

Pitt  and  Dundas  next  received  together  another  deputation, 
and  first  stated  that  after  the  perusal  of  the  reasons  they  could 
not  still  be  of  opinion  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  order  to 
lower  the  exorbitant  price  of  sugar.  The  General  Meeting 
(9  March  and  continued  by  adjournment  12  March)  to  which 
the  result  of  the  interview  was  reported,  recommended  that 
whenever  the  low  lump  sugar  of  the  refiners  exceeded  1 10s.  per 
hundredweight,  the  drawback  or  bounty  on  raw  and  refined 
sugar  respectively  might  then  cease,  but  that  by  way  of  some 
compensation,  an  addition  of  45.  per  hundredweight  ought  to  be 
made  to  the  allowance  on  refined  sugar  at  export  when  the  price 
of  low  lump  sugar  fell  below  75^.  per  hundredweight. 

This  recommendation  necessitated  another  deputation.  Lord 
Penrhyn  reported  to  a  meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
1 7  March  that  Pitt  and  Dundas  had  expressed  their  satisfaction 
with  the  disposition  shown  to  prevent  future  excessive  prices  of 
sugar,  but  thought  that  the  maximum  price  of  1  ioj.  was  rather 
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high,  and  on  that  point  they  wished  to  inform  themselves  better 
from  the  sugar  refiners.  With  respect  to  East  India  sugar  the 
ministers  had  not  insisted  upon  its  introduction  into  the  home 
market,  seeming  rather  to  waive  the  subject:  ‘but  that  they 
intimated  that  in  itself  it  must  be  a  great  national  object  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  by  means  of  East  India  sugar,  that  supply  of 
foreign  markets  with  that  article  which  the  French  have  hitherto 
enjoyed,  but  of  which  circumstances  may  now  deprive  them’.80 

It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  Pitt  and  Dundas  were  then 
thinking  of  recapturing  the  European  market  by  the  import  of 
East  India  sugar,  but  it  should  be  equally  clear  that  seeing  the 
possibility  in  1792  of  recapturing  a  market  from  a  competitor 
already  crippled  is  not  the  same  as  scheming  before  1792  to 
cripple  a  competitor  by  recapturing  a  market. 

Secondly,  the  argument  that  the  French  were  so  dependent 
on  British  slave  traders  that  even  a  unilateral  abolition  by 
Britain  would  seriously  dislocate  the  economy  of  the  French 
colonies  is  debatable.  ‘For  eight  years  past  France  has  paid  every 
attention  possible  to  increase  her  number  of  slave  ships,  by 
removing  all  obstacles  and  difficulties  to  the  fitting  out  and 
loading  of  vessels  intended  for  the  slave  trade.’81  Certain  evidence 
given  before  the  Privy  Council  was  to  the  effect  that  the  French 
had  purchased  of  late  years  a  greater  proportion  of  the  negroes 
they  wanted  from  English  traders  upon  the  Guinea  coast,  but 
that  the  traffic  was  decreasing  owing  to  the  more  extended 
connexions  upon  the  coast  made  by  the  French.82 

Three  witnesses,  a  West  India  merchant  and  planter,  an 
African  merchant  of  London,  and  a  shipbroker  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that,  as  the  greatest  encouragement  was  being  held 
out  to  British  subjects  to  engage  in  the  trade  from  France,  a 
number  of  British  merchants,  through  the  proximity  of  the  two 
countries  and  the  commercial  connexions  that  existed  between 
them  would  carry  on  the  trade  through  France.  They  were 
therefore  of  opinion  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  trade  carried  on 
by  the  English  would  fall  to  the  share  of  France.  France  was 
stimulating  the  trade  by  a  bounty  of  40  livres  [fi  135.  4  d.)  per 
ton  on  slave  ships  sailing  from  French  ports,  and  by  a  bounty  of 
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160  livres  (£6  13s.  4-d.)  per  head  on  slaves  imported  into 
Guadeloupe,  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  and  Martinique,  and  of  200 
livres  (£8  6.r.  8 d.)  per  head  on  those  imported  into  aux  Cayes  on 
the  southern  side  of  St.  Domingo.83 

Stephen  Fuller,  the  agent  for  Jamaica,  after  a  visit  to  Havre, 
wrote  to  Sydney  that  it  was  no  sort  of  secret  there,  that  the 
French  West  India  colonies  had  felt  the  inconvenience  of  buying 
their  slaves  from  British  traders,  and  that  they  had  been  for 
some  time  past  pursuing  all  such  means,  as  might  be  likely  to 
remedy  that  inconvenience:  and  finding  that  Britain  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  bind  their  African  trade  in  shackles,  they  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  liberate  theirs  and  wisely  to  take  advantage  of  ‘our 
absurdities’.  Fuller  was  told  that  the  additional  number  of  ships 
freighted  at  Havre  and  at  Honfleur  for  Africa  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  January  1788  was  very  great,  particularly  during  the 
last  five  months,  and  that  the  French  were  not  contented  with 
the  trade  that  might  be  carried  on  in  their  own  bottoms,  but 
that  they  were  tempting  British  ships  to  take  out  French 
licences,  by  giving  the  same  bounties  that  they  gave  on  the 
tonnage  of  their  own  at  their  outfit,  and  the  same  bounties  upon 
delivery  in  the  West  Indies.  ‘It  would  be  very  easy  for  your 
Lordship  to  get  a  perfect  knowledge  of  this  business,  as  they 
make  no  sort  of  secret  of  it  at  Havre,  but  talk  of  it,  rather  as 
matter  of  wonder,  that  you  should  be  throwing  away  such  a 
necessary  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  profitable  a  branch  of  trade, 
and  leaving  it  to  them  without  a  rival.’84  Samuel  Taylor,  a 
merchant  and  manufacturer  of  Manchester,  stated  in  his  evid¬ 
ence  that  he  had  had  several  letters  read  to  him  from  France 
to  the  effect:  ‘We  are  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  going  to  abolish 
the  African  trade  from  England,  as  it  will  make  us  some  amends 
for  the  great  loss  we  sustain  from  the  commercial  treaty.’85 

Statistics  also  do  not  support  the  argument  of  Williams.  The 
annual  export  of  slaves  from  Africa  by  various  countries  was 
Britain  38,000,  France  20,000,  Portugal  10,000,  Holland  4,000, 
Denmark  2, 000. 86  From  the  islands  of  Jamaica,  St.  Kitts, 
Dominica,  and  Grenada,  the  four  islands  instanced  by  Williams 
(p.  219),  the  average  total  annual  exportation  for  the  four 
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relevant  years  (1784,  1785,  1786,  1787)  was  less  than  8,500,  and 
of  these  only  about  50  per  cent  went  to  French  colonies.87 
‘Without  its  40,000  slave  imports  a  year,  Saint  Domingue  might 
as  well  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea’  (Williams  p.  147). 
Assuming  that  St.  Domingo  obtained  from  British  sources  an 
annual  influx  of  even  10,000,  would  her  colonial  economy  have 
been  seriously  dislocated  by  the  temporary  loss  of  25  per  cent  of 
her  necessary  importations?— besides  France  herself,  there  were 
three  other  countries  engaged  in  the  trade. 

The  clue  of  the  ‘cloak  of  humanitarianism’  will  now  be 
followed  up.  To  William  Eden88  who,  during  the  years  1786-7, 
had  carried  through  to  a  successful  conclusion  delicate  negotia¬ 
tions,  including  the  commercial  treaty  of  1786,  with  France, 
and,  who,  during  the  two  following  years,  was  entrusted  with 
further  official  business  at  Paris  and  at  Madrid,  Pitt  wrote:  ‘On 
the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade  you  will  hear  from  Wilberfoixe 
more  at  large  than  I  have  time  to  write,  and  it  is  the  less  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  do  it,  as  I  concur  entirely  in  his  ideas.  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  a  temporary  interruption  of  the  trade  would  be  as  full 
of  difficulty  and  inconvenience  as  to  abandon  it  entirely,  and 
the  experiment  so  made  would  be  most  likely  to  defeat  the 
ultimate  object.  Besides  this,  if  the  principle  of  humanity  and 
justice,  on  which  the  whole  rests,  is  in  any  degree  compromised, 
the  cause  is,  in  a  manner,  given  up.’89  Presumably,  the  last 
sentence  reveals  a  glimpse  of  the  ‘cloak  of  humanitarianism’ 
covering  the  political  motive  of  bringing  ruin  to  St.  Domingo. 

What  happened  in  St.  Domingo  as  the  result  of  the  French 
Revolution?  On  15  May  1791,  the  National  Assembly  accorded 
the  rights  of  citizenship  and  seats  in  the  colonial  assemblies  to 
the  mulatres,  nes  de  pere  et  de  mere  libres,  and,  although  an  attempt 
to  nullify  the  effect  of  the  May  decree  was  made  by  a  decree  of 
24  September,  which  abrogated  the  May  decree  and  left  to  the 
colonial  assemblies  the  control  of  internal  affairs,  it  was  too  late. 
The  opposition  of  the  white  inhabitants  to  the  May  decree  led 
to  civil  war  between  the  whites  and  the  mulattos  aided  on  either 
side  by  their  slaves.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  most  flourishing 
colony  of  France  was  ruined.  Surely  Pitt  was  aware  of  these 
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events.  Why  then,  in  April  1792,  did  he  continue  to  wear  the 
‘cloak  of  humanitarianism’?  ‘Mr.  Pitt  has  raised  his  own  imagin¬ 
ation  to  the  belief  that  the  trade  ought,  at  all  events  and  risks, 
to  be  instantly  discontinued;  and  all  parties  agree  that  his 
speech  in  the  debate  of  Monday  (2  April)  was  the  finest  display 
of  eloquence  within  the  recollection  of  this  country.’90  Why  did 
Pitt  observe,  in  this  speech,  that  events  in  St.  Domingo  were  a 
further  argument  for  abolition? 

Also,  why  was  the  West  India  interest  hostile  to  abolition 
from  the  very  beginning? — even  Dolben’s  Bill  was  strenuously 
opposed.  If  the  real  motive  of  Pitt  was  to  ruin  the  greatest  com¬ 
petitor  of  the  British  West  Indies,  and  to  capture  the  continental 
sugar  market,  one  would  expect  him  to  have  informed  the 
interested  parties,  at  any  rate,  sub  rosa.  Nor  do  we  find  in  a 
private  letter  from  Pitt  to  Hawkesbury,  who  differed  from  Pitt 
on  the  general  question,  an  entre  nous  disclosure:  ‘The  stopping 
a  practice  which  has  subsisted  so  long  as  the  slave  trade,  and 
which  is  connected  with  so  many  other  objects,  may  certainly 
lead  to  very  serious  consequences;  and,  if  the  measure  should 
take  place,  it  will  certainly  be  a  very  serious  and  anxious  part 
of  our  duty  to  diminish  the  inconvenience.  I  own,  however,  that 
whatever  that  inconvenience  might  be,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find 
arguments  which  can  justify  the  admitting  such  a  plea  against 
the  measure  itself.’91 

Turning  to  French  views,  we  find  some  of  the  same  genre  as 
that  of  Williams.  Was  it  for  a  moment  credible  that  the  English 
ministry  and  parliament  paid  serious  attention  to  the  sham 
philanthropic  dreams?  They  were  jealous  of  the  superiority  of 
the  French  sugar  islands.92  Another  writer  asked  whether  other 
countries  would  accede,  if  France  and  England  agreed  on 
abolition.  If  they  refused,  the  trade  would  still  exist.  Continuing 
his  review,  the  author  gave  the  warning:  ‘Mais  souvenons-nous 
que  si  M.  Pitt  est  ami  des  noirs,  la  haine  du  nom  frangois  est 
hereditaire  dans  sa  famille.’93  On  the  other  hand,  La  Societe 
des  Amis  des  Noirs  ridiculed  statements  of  their  opponents. 
Calumniators  led  ignoramuses  to  believe  that  the  English 
financed  the  Society  to  urge  abolition.  If  the  French  abolished 
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the  trade,  the  English  would  lose  the  biggest  share  of  the 
bounties  and  almost  all  the  profits,  for  was  it  conceivable  that 
foreigners  would  be  permitted,  after  abolition,  to  supply  their 
colonies.  These  calumniators  supposed  that  the  English  made  a 
pretence  of  being  willing  to  abolish  their  own  slave  trade  in 
order  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  advantages  they  enjoyed  in 
supplying  the  French.  It  was  with  these  absurdities  that  attempts 
were  made  to  set  the  National  Assembly  and  the  public  on  the 
wrong  scent.94 

As  an  explanation  of  Pitt’s  waning  enthusiasm  for  abolition 
from  1793  onwards  ‘Liberal  historians  plead  Pitt’s  fear  of 
Jacobinism,’  writes  Williams,  who  has  discovered  that  the  real 
reason  is  more  simple — competition  from  St.  Domingo  had 
ceased,  and  there  was  the  possibility  that  the  island  might  be¬ 
come  a  British  possession.  This  straining  to  re-interpret  the 
history  of  the  abolition  movement  blurs  perspective.  Evidence 
that  ‘fear  of  Jacobinism’  is  not  an  unreasonable  explanation  is 
by  no  means  lacking. 

‘With  Pitt  to  town  in  his  phaeton,  and  interesting  talk  about 
abolition.  Some  vote  against  it  not  to  encourage  Paine’s  dis¬ 
ciples.’95  ‘Pitt  threw  out  against  Slave  motion  on  St.  Domingo 
account,’96  an  extract  quoted  by  Williams,  who  possibly  would 
deny  that  this  attitude  of  Pitt  was  determined  by  his  fear  that 
the  British  West  Indies  might  become  the  scene  of  a  carnage 
and  devastation  similar  to  that  which  St.  Domingo  had  already 
experienced.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  preceding  this  entry  in  the  diary  of  Wilberforce,  the 
West  India  Planters  and  Merchants  had  held  a  General  Meet¬ 
ing  at  the  London  Tavern,  and  had  resolved  that  dreadful  con¬ 
sequences  might  result  from  the  insurrection  in  St.  Domingo  to 
the  British  West  Indian  islands  in  general,  and  particularly  to 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  should  the  revolt  be  of  long  duration; 
that  it  was  desirable  for  an  additional  naval  and  military  force 
immediately  to  be  sent  out;  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  present  the  resolutions  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  and  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.97  During  the  debate  in  February  1793 
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on  Wilberforce’s  motion  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  slave  trade, 
opponents  contended  that  discussion  of  the  question  in  the 
present  state  of  Europe  would  be  dangerous,  impolitic,  and 
useless.98  In  July  1793,  there  was  a  warning  from  Tobago  that 
French  emissaries  were  busy  all  over  the  West  Indies,  and  that 
there  was  great  danger  of  a  general  rising  of  the  negroes  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  white  proprietors  from  all  the  islands.99  On  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  for  abolishing 
the  trade  carried  on  for  supplying  foreign  territories  with  slaves, 
Lord  Abingdon  observed:  ‘This  proposition  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  is  a  French  proposition  .  .  .  grounded  in  and 
founded  upon  French  principles  ...  it  means  neither  more  nor 
less  than  Liberty  and  Equality  ...  it  has  Tom  Paine’s  Rights 
of  Man  for  its  chief  and  best  support.’100 

And  there  was  uneasiness  about  the  home  front.  Members  of 
the  Church  of  England  had  adopted  an  idea,  wrote  Samuel 
Hoare  to  Wilberforce,  that  the  Dissenters  wished  for  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  somewhat 
connected  with  it.  What  had  added  to  this  apprehension,  con¬ 
tinued  Hoare,  was  some  inquiries  of  Clarkson’s  in  letters  which 
he  addressed  to  different  places,  whether  there  were  many 
friends  to  the  French  Revolution.101  ‘You  will  see  Clarkson,’ 
wrote  Wilberforce  in  October  1792  to  Lord  Muncaster,  ‘caution 
him  against  talking  of  the  French  Revolution;  it  will  be  ruin  to 
our  cause.’102  ‘I  have  been  exceedingly  shocked’,  wrote  Romilly, 
‘at  the  insurrection  at  St.  Domingo.  It  was  natural  to  expect 
that  it  would  be  imputed  to  those  who  have  exerted  themselves 
in  Europe  on  behalf  of  the  negroes.’103  The  addresses  of  the 
towns  of  Bordeaux  and  Havre  to  the  National  Assembly  im¬ 
puted  the  causes  of  the  insurrection  to  the  principles  propagated 
by  the  Societe  des  Amis  des  Noirs. 104 

The  immense  circulation  of  Paine’s  Rights  of  Man  179 1-2 
caused  the  gravest  apprehension.  During  the  years  1 792-4,  there 
were  a  number  of  state  trials  on  the  following  charges:  sedition 
(nine  at  Edinburgh);  seditious  libel  (four  at  London  and  one 
each  at  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Newark,  Nottingham);  seditious 
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practices  (one  each  at  Edinburgh  and  Perth);  seditious  words 
(three  at  London,  two  at  Exeter) ;  conspiracy  (one  at  Lancaster) ; 
high  treason  (one  at  Edinburgh);  libel  (two  at  London). 

Nor  must  the  influence  of  the  Lord  George  Gordon  riots  of 
1780  on  the  mentality  of  the  government  be  overlooked:  this 
psychological  factor  has  not  been  sufficiently  stressed.106  The 
midnight  sky  of  London  had  been  reddened  with  incendiary 
fires,  her  streets  had  resounded  to  the  cry  of  an  infuriated  mob. 
Pitt  was  then  a  law  student  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  to  his  mother 
Hester,  Countess  of  Chatham,  he  wrote:  ‘The  accounts  which 
the  Papers  will  have  given  you  of  the  religious  mobs  which  have 
infested  us  for  some  days  will  make  you  I  know,  desirous  to 
know  in  what  state  we  now  are.  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  tell 
you  that  from  the  appearance  of  tonight  every  thing  seems  likely 
to  subside,  and  we  may  sleep  again  as  in  a  Christian  Country. 
Lincoln’s  Inn  has  been  with  flames  on  all  sides,  but  itself  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  danger.’106  ‘There  is  I  imagine  reason  to  think 
that  there  have  been  emissaries,  who  have  at  least  avail’d  them¬ 
selves  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  kept  up  the  riot  with  foreign 
money.’107 

Paris  1789,  St.  Domingo  1791,  Birmingham  1791  (rioting  and 
destruction  of  Priestley’s  house,  scientific  instruments,  &c.), 
Paris  1793  (the  Terror).  Humanitarians  had  friends  in  strange 
quarters,  and  the  watchwords  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity 
recognized  no  colour  bar.  ‘The  idea  of  trying  the  French  Queen, 
and  adding  her  death  to  their  many  other  crimes  is  most 
shocking,  and  must  alienate  the  minds  of  all  who  have  the 
least  sentiment  of  humanity,  and  does  not  add  much  lustre 
to  their  having  decreed  the  rights  of  a  French  citizen  to  Mr. 
Wilberforce.’108 

To  return  to  the  story.  A  Bill  for  abolishing  the  trade  carried 
on  for  supplying  foreign  territories  with  slaves  was  introduced 
in  the  Commons  early  in  1 794.  Petitions  against  it  were  sent  by 
the  planters  of  West  Indian  colonies  resident  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  merchants  trading  to  the  said  colonies;  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  Liverpool;  and  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester, 
but  it  was  passed  on  17  March.  ‘Ordered  that  Mr.  Wilberforce 
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do  carry  the  Bill  to  the  Lords,  and  desire  their  concurrence.’109 
In  the  Lords,  the  Bill  was  shelved  by  the  combined  action  of 
supporters  and  opponents.  Grenville  could  not  press  the  House 
to  pass  such  a  Bill  pending  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  (an 
inquiry  had  been  instituted  by  the  Lords  into  the  state  of  trade 
to  Africa  and  particularly  the  trade  in  slaves,  &c.),  and  he 
therefore  moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  on  this  day 
(2  May)  three  months — the  2  August  would  fall  in  the  summer 
recess.  Horsley,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  agreed  with  the  motion  as 
the  Bill  affected  only  the  foreign  slave  trade,  and  therefore  from 
the  difference  between  the  state  of  the  West  India  islands  then 
and  before  the  war  it  would  prove  nugatory.  The  motion  was 
carried  by  45  to  4. 110 

Wilberforce  persevered  in  face  of  abuse,  ridicule,  calumny, 
and  failure.  Session  after  session,  his  motion  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  at  a  time  to  be 
limited  was  rejected.111  The  position  steadily  deteriorated.  Fox 
and  his  colleagues  absented  themselves  from  the  Commons  from 
1 797  to  1801  as  a  protest  against  the  prevailing  policy  of  reac¬ 
tion.  Wilberforce  himself  became  convinced  in  1 799  that  it  was 
useless  to  continue  introducing  his  annual  motion.  And  in  1801, 
Addington,  lukewarm  on  the  question,  succeeded  Pitt  as  Prime 
Minister. 

However,  during  the  years  1 797-8,  the  policy  of  amelioration 
was  foreshadowed.  On  6  April  1797,  the  House  of  Commons 
resolved  that  ‘an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  His  Majesty, 
requesting  that  His  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give 
directions  to  the  governors  of  His  Majesty’s  plantations  in  the 
West  Indies  to  recommend  to  the  respective  Councils  and 
Assemblies  of  the  said  Plantations  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
shall  appear  to  them  best  calculated  to  obviate  the  causes  which 
have  hitherto  impeded  the  natural  increase  of  the  negroes 
already  in  the  islands,  gradually  to  diminish  the  necessity  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  ultimately  to  lead  to  its  complete  termination; 
and  particularly,  with  a  view  to  the  same  effect,  to  employ  such 
means  as  may  conduce  to  the  moral  and  religious  improvement 
of  the  negroes,  and  secure  to  them  throughout  all  the  British 
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West  India  Islands  the  certain,  immediate  and  active  protection 
of  the  law’. 

Consequently,  the  Duke  of  Portland  addressed  a  circular  letter 
(6  May)  to  the  governors,  and  followed  it  up  by  another 
(23  April  1798)  containing  detailed  suggestions:  the  payment  of 
family  allowances;  the  exemption  of  pregnant  women  from  field 
labour  during  the  last  six  weeks  or  two  months  of  pregnancy: 
the  exemption  of  a  mother  of  five  or  six  children  from  all  labour 
except  that  of  attending  to  her  family;  a  tax  on  the  importation 
of  negroes  above  20  or  25  years  of  age  as  they  were  more  difficult 
to  instruct — -Portland  instanced  an  Act  recently  passed  in 
Jamaica;  the  appointment  of  inspectors  or  visitors  to  superin¬ 
tend  and  enforce  all  the  regulations  in  favour  of  the  negroes,  as 
enacted  by  Grenada;  the  attachment  of  plantation  negroes  to 
the  soil  ( adscripti  glebae )  so  that  it  might  not  be  lawful  to  remove 
them  except  by  their  own  consent— the  law  which  made  negroes 
chattels  for  payment  of  debts  had  recently  been  repealed 
(37  G-  111  c.  1 19). 

The  Grenadian  Act  of  1 797  exempted  from  hard  labour  every 
female  with  six  children  living,  and  the  owner  from  the  taxes  on 
such  slave.  A  financial  penalty  and  twelve  months’  imprison¬ 
ment  was  introduced  for  mutilation  or  dismemberment  of  a 
slave.  Manumission  was  declared  unlawful  without  a  payment 
to  the  Treasurer  of  £100  for  every  slave  manumitted — -the 
practice  had  been  to  manumit  the  diseased,  the  blind,  the  aged, 
or  the  disabled. 

A  duty  of  £10  upon  the  importation  of  evei’y  slave  above  25 
years  was  imposed  by  the  Jamaican  Act  of  1797.  The  preamble 
stated  not  only  that  it  was  difficult  to  civilize  and  season  new 
negroes  above  a  certain  age,  but  also  that  it  was  generally  the 
old  negroes  who  promoted  rebellion.  The  Address  of  the 
Assembly  contained  the  assurance  that  no  opportunity  would 
be  neglected  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  negroes,  but 
added  significantly:  ‘We  must  at  the  same  time  declare,  that 
we  are  actuated  by  motives  of  humanity  only,  and  not  with 
any  view  to  the  termination  of  the  slave  trade.  The  right  of 
obtaining  labourers  from  Africa  is  secured  to  Your  Majesty’s 
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faithful  subjects  in  this  colony  by  several  British  Acts  of 
Parliament.’ 

In  the  same  year  Antigua  subjected  persons  charged  with  and 
found  guilty  of  the  murder,  maiming,  or  wounding  of  a  slave  to 
the  same  pains  and  penalties  as  were  inflicted  for  the  murder, 
&c.,  of  free  persons.  The  Act  was  made  applicable  to  the  Lee¬ 
ward  Islands  in  general  in  the  following  year. 

A  Dominican  Act  of  1 798  stipulated  for  good  and  wholesome 
food,  with  clothing,  lodging,  and  medical  aid  and  attention. 
Trial  by  jury  was  introduced  for  slaves  accused  of  serious 
offences.  Capital  punishment  was  enacted  for  white  or  free  per¬ 
sons  of  colour  convicted  of  the  wilful  murder  of  a  slave.  Maiming, 
defacing,  mutilating  or  cruelly  torturing  a  slave  was  punishable 
only  by  three  months’  imprisonment  or  a  maximum  fine  of 
about  £70  sterling.  Slaves  were  liable  to  the  death  penalty  for 
murder,  robbery,  burglary,  incendiarism:  for  other  serious 
offences  the  death  penalty  or  banishment  or  public  flogging  ‘on 
the  bare  breech’  (maximum  39  lashes). 

Barbados  refused  to  correct  the  harshness  of  its  code  and 
retained  a  fine  of  fi  1  \s.  sterling  for  the  murder  of  a  slave.  It 
was  not  till  1805  that  the  Assembly  passed  a  law  making  the 
murder  of  a  slave  a  capital  offence.112 

A  Bill  to  prohibit  trading  for  slaves  within  certain  limits  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  passed  the  Commons  in  1 799,  but  was  lost 
in  the  Lords.  Before  the  debate  in  the  Lords  on  5  July,  witnesses 
from  both  sides  were  heard.  The  debate  was  opened  by  the  Duke 
of  Clarence113  who,  after  referring  to  the  statement  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  who  had  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Com¬ 
pany,  that  the  object  of  the  company  was  not  so  much  that  of 
commerce,  as  a  total  and  complete  abolition,  and  after  con¬ 
troverting  the  arguments  advanced,  commented:  ‘On  the  ill- 
founded  plea  of  humanity,  they  desire  you  to  relinquish  your 
colonial  wealth,  the  sinews  of  our  commercial  existence,  and 
sink  into  insignificance  and  contempt  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and 
the  world,  by  the  adoption  of  their  new  system  of  philosophy 
and  humanity.  They  call  upon  you  to  disfranchise  the  West 
India  merchants  and  planters,  to  depopulate  Liverpool,  and  to 
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deprive  some  thousands  of  industrious  and  respectable  men  of 
their  birth-right  as  British  subjects.’  Grenville  pointed  out  that, 
detestable  as  was  the  system  of  fraud,  robbery,  and  murder,  it 
was  not  the  object  of  the  Bill  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  but  to 
prevent  its  continuance  in  a  particular  area.  The  Earl  of 
Westmorland114  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  intended  to  induce 
the  members  to  adopt  the  principle  of  abolition,  with  a  view  to 
lead  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and,  as  a  certain  corol¬ 
lary,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  In  support  of 
the  Bill,  Horsley  pilloried  the  slave  trader  as  ‘something  very 
different  from  the  savage  man;  he  is  the  man  barbarized’. 
Moreover,  he  knew  well  that  the  advocates  for  the  slave  trade 
had  long  endeavoured  to  represent  the  project  of  abolition  as  a 
branch  of  Jacobinism:  with  which  it  was  no  more  connected 
than  it  was  with  the  religion  of  the  Persees.  Lord  Thurlow115 
considered  the  Bill  to  be  absurd,  unjust,  and  such  as  ought  not 
to  be  passed  into  law.  When  the  vote  was  taken,  the  figures  were 
Contents  25:  Non-Contents  32.  Proxies  on  each  side  36. 116 

A  letter  from  Pitt  to  his  brother,  Lord  Chatham,117  prior  to 
the  debate  in  the  Lords,  throws  light,  not  only  on  Pitt’s  attitude, 
but  also  on  his  difficulties:  ‘It  is  a  measure  which  really  seems 
to  be  liable  to  no  one  of  the  objections  which  have  weighed 
against  the  general  abolition  of  the  trade,  and  without  even  any 
alleged  inconvenience  to  the  West  India  islands  might  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  very  beneficial  consequences  in  that  part  of  Africa. 
An  opposition  however  has  been  raised  to  it,  ostensibly  by  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  but  in  fact  I  am  sorry  to  say  by  some  of  the 
members  of  administration,  who  are  supported  by  a  great 
appearance  of  Court  influence.’ 

‘This  leads  to  very  unpleasant  consequences  not  merely  with 
a  view  to  the  measure  itself,  but  from  the  general  effect  of  an 
attempt  openly  to  employ  the  weight  and  influence  of  govern¬ 
ment  against  the  sentiments  of  those  in  whose  favour  it  ought 
to  operate;  and  I  have  therefore  found  myself  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  calling  in  all  the  strength  I  can  in  support  of  the  measure. 
On  the  general  question  of  the  slave  trade,  I  am  afraid  your 
sentiments  may  not  exactly  coincide  with  my  own;  but  I  am 
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persuaded  when  you  come  to  consider  this  measure,  you  will 
see  that  there  is  no  pretence  for  this  opposition,  except  a  blind 
determination  to  encourage  for  its  own  sake,  and  without  the 
shadow  of  advantage,  a  trade  which  no  one  pretends  to  justify.’ 
Pitt  concluded  by  begging  his  brother  to  keep  open  his  decision 
till  they  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  over  the  question  fully. 118 

By  1 80 1  Wilberforce  had  formed  the  idea  of  effecting  a  general 
abolition  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  (Peace  of  Amiens  1802), 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  told  King,119  the  American 
Minister  in  Britain,  that  he  had  not  much  hopes  that  the  Article 
abolishing  the  Slave  Trade  would  be  inserted  in  the  definitive 
Treaty  for,  in  his  opinion,  Cornwallis120  knew  and  cared  little 
about  it,  but  would  act  fairly,  whereas  Malmesbury,121  knowing 
the  King’s  opinion,  like  a  mere  courtier  as  he  was,  would  be 
sure  to  defeat  any  hopes  which  might  exist  in  its  favour. 
Addington  was  well  enough  disposed,  as  well  as  others  of  his 
colleagues,  but  Hawkesbury122  partook  of  his  father’s  sentiments 
on  this  topic.123 

Hope  revived  in  1804.  Pitt  was  again  Prime  Minister.  Fox 
returned  to  the  House,  and  many  of  the  new  Irish  members124 
were  apparently  sympathetic  to  the  movement.  Wilberforce’s 
Abolition  Bill  passed  the  Commons,  but  the  session  was  far 
advanced  when  it  reached  the  Lords,  and  action  was  postponed 
till  the  following  year.  Tt  was  truly  humiliating  to  see,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  four  of  the  Royal  Family  come  down  to  vote 
against  the  poor,  helpless,  friendless  Slaves.’125  But  1805  had  in 
store  a  bitter  disappointment  for  Wilberforce  and  his  colleagues. 
Pitt,  a  weary  and  harassed  man — he  died  in  January  1806126 
— asked  Wilberforce  to  postpone  for  a  time  the  re-introduction 
of  his  Bill.  To  this  request,  although  from  a  well-tried  friend, 
Wilberforce  felt  unable  to  accede.  When  the  Bill  was  introduced, 
an  amendment  by  General  Isaac  Gascoyne,  M.P.  for  Liverpool, 
‘that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six  months’  was 
carried  by  77  to  70,  and  once  again  hope  was  deferred.  Later  in 
the  year,  some  slight  consolation  was  afforded  by  the  issue  of  an 
Order  in  Council,127  after  long  delay — Pitt  had  made  a  promise 
respecting  Dutch  Guiana  in  1 804 — prohibiting  the  introduction 
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of  slaves,  except  by  special  licence,  into  the  colonies  annexed 
as  the  result  of  conquest  during  the  war.  Penalty,  forfeiture  of 
the  slaves  and  vessel.  In  this  instance,  economic  reasons  were 
dominant.  The  old  West  India  colonies  feared  the  probable 
strong  competition  of  the  exceptionally  fertile  acquisitions,  for 
example,  Dutch  Guiana. 

In  the  1804  debate,  G.  R.  Ellis,128  the  head  of  the  West  India 
interest,  opposed  the  principle  of  the  Bill;  a  principle  which  was 
grounded  upon  a  proposition  similar  to  that  maintained  by  the 
National  Convention  of  France,  when  it  asserted  the  universal 
and  immutable  rights  of  man.  He  also  observed  that  the  slave 
trade  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  Trinidad,  because  in  the  old 
colonies  merchants  had  embarked  their  property  before  any 
idea  of  abolition  was  thrown  out,  which  was  not  the  case  with 
Trinidad.129  Another  economic  reason,  uncertainty  about  the 
future  of  these  acquisitions,  is  noted  below. 

In  1805,  the  imperial  government  itself  bought  slaves  in  order 
to  bring  the  West  India  Regiments  up  to  strength.  A  letter  from 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gordon  suggesting  by  command  of  H.R.H. 
the  Commander-in-  Chief  the  propriety  of  authorizing  the  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  forces  in  Jamaica  and  on  the  Leeward  Islands 
station  not  only  to  complete  the  black  regiments  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  establishments,  but  from  time  to  time  to  continue  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  negroes  for  keeping  up  these  corps,  was  laid  before 
Lord  Camden.  The  reply  intimated  that  instructions  to  this 
effect  would  be  sent  to  Lieutenant-Generals  Sir  W.  Myers  and 
Sir  G.  Nugent  ‘by  tomorrow’s  mail.’130  Nugent  had  already 
purchased  32  for  £2,143  sterling  for  the  5th  West  India  Regi¬ 
ment  at  Honduras,  and  40  for  £2,769  for  the  2nd  West  India 
Regiment  in  Jamaica.  Reporting  this,  Nugent,  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  announced  his  intention  of  taking  the  best  opportunity 
of  purchasing  150  more.  When  the  slave  trade  was  abolished 
two  years  later,  provision  was  made  for  the  enlistment  or 
apprenticeship  for  not  more  than  fourteen  years  of  rescued 
slaves.  Wilberforce  disapproved  of  the  purchase  of  slaves:  ‘Lord 
Camden  has  mentioned  to  me  another  part  of  the  scheme,  that 
of  buying  slaves  for  recruiting  our  black  regiments.  That  their 
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situation  as  soldiers  would  be  beyond  comparison  preferable  to 
that  of  plantation  slaves  cannot  be  doubted;  but  how  can  we 
justify  buying  slaves  for  that  desirable  and  even  humane  pur¬ 
pose,  when  we  reflect  that  the  increased  demand  will  produce  a 
proportionately  increased  supply?’131 

As  a  result  of  the  death  of  Pitt,  Grenville’s  Ministry  of  All  the 
Talents,  with  Fox  as  Foreign  Secretary,  came  into  power.132 
On  23  May  1806,  an  important  Bill,  overshadowed  somewhat 
by  the  subsequent  Abolition  Act,  received  the  Royal  Assent.133 
Grenville  explained  that  the  first  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  prevent 
British  subjects  from  supplying  foreign  colonies  with  slaves;  the 
same  principle  was  also  applicable  to  the  supply  of  colonies 
captured  from  the  enemy.  In  islands  captured  during  the 
American  War  of  Independence  and  returned  at  the  peace, 
British  capital  had  been  employed  to  so  great  an  extent  that  the 
exports  from  those  islands  had  equalled  the  exports  of  Jamaica 
— all  this  had  gone  to  benefit  and  enrich  the  enemy.134  Pitt  had 
made  the  same  point  seven  years  previously.  ‘I  conceive  it  also 
right  .  .  .  either  to  stop  or  strictly  to  limit  the  importation 
into  our  new  acquisitions,  where  we  are  at  present  pouring 
in  English  capital  only  to  create  (in  the  event  of  their  being 
restored  at  the  Peace)  future  rivals  to  our  own  possessions.’135 

The  1806  Act  provided,  inter  alia ,  that  from  1  January  1807, 
slaves  were  not  to  be  exported  from  His  Majesty’s  dominions  to 
foreign  territories;  neither  were  British  subjects  to  engage  in 
slave  trading  with  foreign  countries.  Nor  were  slaves  to  be 
imported  into  any  settlement  which  had  surrendered  to  H.M.’s 
arms  during  the  war.  Penalty,  forfeiture  of  the  slaves  and  vessel. 
British  subjects  were  not  to  employ  ships,  capital,  or  credit  in 
the  foreign  slave  trade.  Penalty,  a  fine  of  double  the  value 
involved.  And  one  month  from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  foreign 
ships  intended  to  be  employed  in  the  slave  trade  were  not  to  be 
equipped  in  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Penalty  £100 
and  forfeiture  of  the  vessel. 

On  10  June,  Fox  introduced  a  motion  which  was  virtually 
Wilberforce’s  oft-reiterated  resolution:  ‘That  this  House,  con¬ 
ceiving  the  African  slave  trade  to  be  contrary  to  the  principles 
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of  justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy,  will,  with  all  practicable 
expedition  proceed  to  take  effectual  measures  for  abolishing  the 
said  trade  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  period,  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable.’  The  motion  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  1 14  to  15.  Then  the  House  resolved  ‘That  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  His  Majesty  beseeching  His  Majesty  to 
take  such  measures  as  in  His  wisdom  He  shall  judge  proper  for 
abolishing  the  African  slave  trade.’ 

Events  were  now  moving  forward  to  the  climax.  In  July,  it 
was  enacted  that  from  1  August  1806  no  ship  was  to  clear  out 
from  Britain  for  slave  trading,  unless  it  had  been  employed  in 
slave  trading  before  that  date  or  contracted  for  before  10  June 
1806.  Penalty,  £50  for  every  slave.136  The  Act  was  to  continue 
in  force  for  two  years. 

Before  the  final  Act  was  passed,  another  warning  of  divine 
retribution  was  given.  The  author  avowed  his  opinion  that  the 
public  calamities  with  which  the  country  had  been  visited,  ever 
since  the  iniquities  of  the  com  merce  were  exposed  to  the  national 
conscience,  and  reformation  was  callously  withheld,  had  been 
chastisements.  ‘As  we  multiplied  and  aggravated  the  impious 
crime,  God  multiplied  and  aggravated  the  punishment.  Treason, 
famine,  mutiny,  civil  war,  the  loss  of  our  specie,  the  sale  of  our 
land  tax,  the  enormous  growth  of  our  national  debt,  the  intoler¬ 
able  pressure  of  taxation,  the  discomfiture  of  our  military  enter¬ 
prises,  the  destruction  of  our  armies  by  disease,  the  deplorable 
ruin  of  our  allies,  the  stupendous  exaltation  of  our  enemies; 
these,  and  other  plagues  followed,  like  those  of  Egypt,  in  a  rapid 
succession,  upon  every  iteration  of  our  refusals  to  obey  the  voice 
of  God,  by  renouncing  the  execrable  slave  trade.’137  A  reviewer 
wrote  that  while  not  able  to  subscribe  completely  to  the  views 
expressed  ‘a  traffic  in  beings,  rational  and  immortal  like  our¬ 
selves,  must  be  in  the  highest  degree  offensive  to  the  Almighty, 
we  could  not  feel  a  firmer  persuasion  than  we  do,  had  we 
heard  it  attested  from  heaven  by  the  voice  of  a  destroying 
angel’.138 

Final  success  was  achieved  when  the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of 
the  British  slave  trade  received  the  King’s  assent  on  25  March 
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1807. 139  The  African  slave  trade  was  ‘utterly  abolished,  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  declared  to  be  unlawful’  from  1  May  1807  (not 
from  1  January  1808  as  is  sometimes  stated),  but  the  Act  was 
not  to  affect  the  trading  in  slaves  exported  from  Africa  in  vessels 
cleared  out  from  Britain  on  or  before  1  May  1807  and  landed  in 
the  West  Indies  by  1  March  1808.  Also  from  1  May  1807, 
insurances  on  transactions  concerning  the  slave  trade  became 
illegal.  Penalty,  £100  and  treble  the  amount  of  the  premium. 
Other  clauses  provided  for  the  enlistment  or  apprenticeship  for 
not  more  than  fourteen  years  of  rescued  slaves  ( supra ),  and  for 
payment  to  the  captors  of  slave  vessels  subsequently  condemned 
of  bounties  on  the  slaves  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  £40  for  every 
man,  £30  for  every  woman,  and  £10  for  every  child  not  above 
fourteen. 

There  had  been  hard-hitting  by  both  sides:  ‘Most  merciful 
guillotine!  how  hast  thou  been  calumniated!,  calumniated,  too, 
by  the  owners  of  those  floating  scaffolds  which  traverse  the  ocean  in 
quest  of  their  victims;  those  fiend-constructed  arks,  into  which 
every  species  of  human  misery  is  crowded.  And  who  are  the 
owners  of  these  tremendous  engines?  Very  honourable  men; 
men,  who  are  thorough  merchants;  men,  who  buy  a  lot  of 
character  now  and  then,  when  it  is  cheap,  and  especially  when 
it  is  sold  by  that  species  of  auction  called  subscription ;  men  who 
with  one  hand  put  a  thousand  pounds  into  their  pocket  (the 
moderate  profits  of  a  slaving  trip),  while  with  the  other  they 
subscribe  their  fifty  or  their  hundred  guineas  for  an  Infirmary, 
or  a  Bedlam.’140 

When  the  1807  Act  came  into  operation,  it  was  found  that 
the  risk  of  financial  penalties  alone  was  not  sufficient  to  deter 
speculators.  Consequently,  more  drastic  penalties  were  intro¬ 
duced.  In  18 1 1,  an  Act  for  rendering  the  1807  Act  effectual 

declared  slave  trading  a  felony  with  penalties  of  transportation 
for  British  subjects  guilty  of  the  offence  in  whatever  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  for  foreigners  engaging  in  the  traffic  in  British 
dominions,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  or  of  hard 
labour  from  three  to  five  years.  Insurance  was  made  a  mis¬ 
demeanour,  with  a  maximum  of  two  years’  imprisonment.141 
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This  increased  severity  culminated  in  1824  with  the  declaration 
that  slave  trade  on  the  high  seas  was  piracy  and  therefore  a 
capital  crime,142  but  in  1837  the  death  penalty  was  abolished  in 
favour  of  transportation  for  a  period  varying  from  fifteen  years 
to  life  or  of  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
years.143 

The  campaign  had  been  long  and  arduous:  ‘A  great  com¬ 
mercial  body,  with  an  immense  capital,  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  support  of  the  traffic  for  Slaves.  The  still  more  powerful 
body  of  West  Indians  combined  in  a  most  strenuous  and  long- 
protracted  contest  to  preserve  it;  and  that  dread  of  political 
reformation  in  the  abstract  which  revolutionary  mischiefs  had 
produced,  brought  to  the  cause  a  very  critical  and  powerful 
support,  such  as  enabled  them  to  delay  the  reformation  which 
they  could  not  avoid.’144 

One  or  two  paragraphs  for  further  consideration  of  the  part 
played  by  Pitt  have  been  reserved  till  now:  ‘Mr.  Pitt,  unhappily 
for  himself  his  country  and  mankind,  is  not  zealous  enough  in 
the  cause  of  the  negroes,  to  contend  for  them  as  decisively  as  he 
ought,  in  the  cabinet  any  more  than  in  parliament.’145  This  is 
typical  of  the  criticism  to  which  Pitt  has  been  subjected.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  Pitt  was  Prime  Minister,  but,  as  already  noted,  he  could 
not  reply  upon  unanimity  among  his  colleagues:  in  addition, 
his  opponents  included  the  King  and  large  numbers  of  members 
in  both  Houses. 

On  this  point,  there  is  some  significant  correspondence  among 
the  Liverpool  papers.  On  9  July  1799,  Pitt  wrote  to  Liverpool 
(the  first  Earl)  that  he  had  desired  a  Cabinet  at  twelve  on  the 
following  day  in  order  to  state  some  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the 
slave  trade:  ‘I  know  how  much  we  differ  on  the  general  question, 
but  these  ideas  appear  to  me  to  rest  on  such  separate  grounds, 
that  I  do  not  despair  of  our  being  nearer  an  agreement  upon 
them.’146  Liverpool  replied  on  the  same  day  that  he  did  not 
think  he  was  justified  in  pledging  himself  upon  a  question,  in 
which  the  property  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects  was  so  greatly 
concerned,  to  any  proposition  that  might  affect  them.’147 

On  the  following  day,  Liverpool  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
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Clarence:  ‘Lord  Liverpool  presents  his  respectful  compliments 
to  the  Duke  of  Clarence  ...  he  has  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Pitt,  stating  to  him  some  propositions  which  he  intends  to 
announce  to  the  House  of  Commons  when  it  meets  tomorrow, 
and  to  propose  in  the  next  session,  as  a  new  limitation  of  the 
slave  trade;  and  Mr.  Pitt  at  the  same  time  expressed  a  wish  that 
Lord  Liverpool  would  attend  a  Cabinet  appointed  for  today  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  these  propositions. 

‘As  Lord  Liverpool  understood  from  His  Royal  Highness  that 
it  was  the  King’s  determination  that  any  business  of  this  sort 
should  never  be  made  a  Cabinet  measure,  he  thought  he  should 
act  contrary  to  His  Majesty’s  intentions,  if  he  was  present  at  this 
Cabinet.  He  determined,  therefore,  not  to  comply  with  Mr. 
Pitt’s  wish  in  attending  it;  and  he  availed  himself  of  the  in¬ 
disposition  which  prevented  his  coming  to  town  the  beginning 
of  this  week,  as  an  apology  for  his  absence.’  After  a  faithful 
summary  of  Pitt’s  communication,  the  letter  ended:  ‘Lord 
Liverpool  submits  to  His  Royal  Highness,  whether  he  will  not 
think  it  proper,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  make  His  Majesty 
acquainted  with  this  transaction,  and  of  the  conduct  which 
Lord  Liverpool  has  thought  fit  to  hold  on  this  occasion,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  misrepresentation.’148 

It  has  also  to  be  remembered  that  Pitt  was  at  the  helm  while 
the  country  was  not  only  engaged  in  a  mortal  struggle  with 
France,  but  also  was  faced  with  grave  domestic  problems.  If  it 
be  objected  that  the  succeeding  ministry  achieved  abolition 
within  just  over  a  year  after  the  death  of  Pitt,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  constitution  of  the  Ministry  of  all  the  Talents 
implied  a  weakening  of  the  King’s  influence,  that  the  ministry 
itself  was  one  of  the  strongest  the  country  had  known,  that  the 
gravest  domestic  crises  had  passed,  that  the  fear  of  Jacobinism 
had  died  down,  that  the  danger  of  invasion  had  been  finally 
removed,  and  that  years  of  propaganda  had  effected  a  con¬ 
siderable  change  in  public  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence  of  contemporary  feeling 
that  Pitt  was  not  invariably  what  is  popularly  known  as  a  strong 
man.  In  1796,  George  III,  writing  to  Dundas,  hoped  that  the 
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attitude  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  would  make  those  who  were 
eager  for  peace  give  up  that  timid  opinion.  ‘You  may  easily 
believe  this  remark  does  not  extend  to  Mr.  Pitt  who  may  have 
been  too  much  affected  by  the  jaundiced  opinions  of  others,  but 
who  I  am  certain  has  all  along  at  bottom  sided  with  us  in 
opinion,  for  his  arguments  have  not  been  of  his  own  sterling 
growth  but,  as  on  the  slave  trade,  a  display  of  those  hatched  by 
others.’149  Rufus  King,  in  conversation  with  Frederick  Montagu 
who  had  retired  from  public  life  in  1 790,  observed  that  with  all 
Pitt’s  wonderful  talents,  there  was  an  opinion  that  even  after 
great  consideration  and  an  opinion  honestly  and  ably  formed, 
he,  on  several  occasions,  had  wanted  firmness  to  adhere  to  it. 
Montagu  agreed  and  stated  that  Dundas  was  able  to  shake  the 
opinions  of  Pitt  notwithstanding  the  latter’s  superiority  in 
capaciousness  of  mind.150  By  temperament  and  by  intellect,  Pitt 
was  neither  an  ‘enthusiast’  nor  a  doctrinaire. 

In  any  assessment  of  Pitt,  Burke’s  observations  on  a  states¬ 
man  are  pertinent:  ‘A  statesman  differs  from  a  professor  in  an 
university;  the  latter  has  only  the  general  view  of  society;  the 
former,  the  statesman,  has  a  number  of  circumstances  to  com¬ 
bine  with  these  general  ideas,  and  to  take  into  his  consideration. 
Circumstances  are  infinite,  are  infinitely  combined;  are  variable 
and  transient;  he,  who  does  not  take  them  into  consideration  is 
not  erroneous,  but  stark  mad— dat  operam  ut  cum  ratione 
insaniat — he  is  metaphysically  mad.  A  statesman,  never  losing 
sight  of  principles,  is  to  be  guided  by  circumstances;  and  judging 
contrary  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  he  may  ruin  his 
country  for  ever.’151 

Finally,  although  Pitt  occasionally  disappointed  his  humani¬ 
tarian  friends,  they  retained  their  faith  in  him,  and  neither 
during  his  lifetime  nor  after  did  they  hint  that  his  humani- 
tarianism  was  a  cloak. 


NOTES 

1  Oroonoko  was  translated  and  published  in  France  by  Pierre  Antoine  de 
la  Place  1 745,  and  was  apparently  among  the  nine  most  read  English  novels 
in  France  at  the  middle  of  the  century. 
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2  Grandson  of  John  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York. 

3  Benezet  also  corresponded  with  the  Abbe  Raynal  whose  denunciation 
of  slavery  in:  Histoire  philosophique  et  politique  des  Etablissemens  et  du  Commerce 
des  Europeens  dans  les  deux  Indes  1770  established  his  fame  in  England  as  well 
as  in  France. 

4  A  Caution  and  Warning  to  Great  Britain  and  Her  Colonies  in  a  Short  Repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Calamitous  State  of  the  Enslaved  Negroes  in  the  British  Dominions. 
1766.  3. 

8  Brookes,  George  S.  Friend  Anthony  Benezet.  1937.  89. 

6  Ibid.  417.  The  profits  of  slave  labour  contributed  to  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel.  General  Codrington,  who  died  in  Barbados,  1710,  bequeathed 
his  two  plantations  there  to  the  Society.  The  design  of  his  bequest  was  the 
maintenance  of  monks  and  missionaries  to  be  employed  in  the  conversion  of 
negroes  and  Indians.  The  Society  acted  as  trustees,  and  a  grammar  school 
was  built  and  opened  in  1745.  The  members  in  perpetuum  of  the  Society  were 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Ely, 
the  Deans  of  Westminster  and  St.  Paul’s,  the  two  Regius  and  the  two 
Margaret  Professors  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  compensa¬ 
tion  paid  at  abolition  was  £8,823  8r.  gd.  (S.P.G.  Classified  Digest  of  Records. 
1893). 

7  Ibid.  290.  Benezet  to  Sharp  14  May  1772. 

8  Ibid.  418.  Sharp  to  Benezet  21  August  1772. 

9  Ibid.  297.  Benezet  to  Samuel  Allison. 

Pemberton,  James  1723-1808,  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Society,  the  first  American  anti-slavery  society  (1775)  and  corre¬ 
sponded  with  the  London  Society.  His  father  Phineas  Pemberton  1 650- 1 702, 
born  in  Lancaster,  having  been  several  times  fined  and  imprisoned  on 
account  of  his  Quaker  principles,  emigrated  with  his  family  and  aged  father 
to  Pennsylvania  in  1682. 

10  Ibid.  91.  Lranklin  to  Benezet  10  Lebruary  1773. 

11  G.O.  5/768.  f.  192.  No.  3.  Hutchinson  to  Hillsborough  1  May  1771. 
Hill,  Wills,  1st  Marquis  of  Downshire  and  2nd  Viscount  Hillsborough  1718- 
93.  C.S.  1768-72.  Hutchinson,  Thomas  1711-80.  Bernard,  Sir  Lrancis 
17 1 1  ?~79,  Governor  of  Massachusetts  1760-9. 

12  C.O.  5/765.  f.  208.  No.  9.  Hillsborough  to  Hutchinson  3  July  1771. 

13  C.O.  5/1372.  f.  202.  No.  9.  Dunmore  to  Hillsborough  1  May  1772. 
Murray,  John,  4th  Earl  of  Dunmore  1732-1809. 

The  Virginia  Act  in  question  April  1 772  provided  for  the  revival  of  an  Act 
for  levying  duties  upon  imported  slaves — by  the  latter  Act  which  had  expired 
in  October  1771  an  additional  duty  of  5  per  cent  was  imposed. 

14  C.O.  5/1375.  f.  173.  No.  10.  Hillsborough  to  Dunmore  1  July  1772. 

18  ‘A  prejudice  and  obstruction  to  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 

this  kingdom  .  .  .  tending  to  discourage  the  culture  of  tobacco,  and  by  rais¬ 
ing  its  price  to  lessen  its  consumption,  and  consequently  the  national  revenue 
arising  therefrom’  (C.O.  5/1369.  f.  52.  23  November  1770). 

16  Ibid.  f.  53. 

17  This  additional  instruction  had  been  inadvertently  omitted  from  Dun- 
more’s  general  instructions. 

18  C.O.  5/1369.  f.  317.  11  March  1773. 

19  C.O.  139/29.  No.  255. 

20  C.O.  138/23.  iq  December  1774. 

21  C.O.  137/37.  f-  1 14b- 

22  C.O.  137/70.  f.  32.  No.  8.  Dartmouth  to  Keith  3  March  1775.  Legge, 
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William,  2nd  Earl  of  Dartmouth  1731-1801.  C.S.  1772-5.  Keith,  Sir  Basil, 
Governor  of  Jamaica  1773-7. 

23  C.O.  137/70.  No.  ig.  Keith  to  Dartmouth  12  June  1775. 

24  C.O.  5/207.  Pt.  1.  No.  1.  sect.  79. 

26  Grigsby  H.  B.  The  History  of  the  Virginia  Federal  Convention  of  i’/88.  1890. 
260. 

28  Howell  T.  B.  State  Trials.  XX.  82.  The  Scottish  equivalent  was  the 
Joseph  Knight  case  1778. 

27  Haggard  J.  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  3  vols.  1825-40. 
II.  106.  Lord  Stowell  re  the  slave  Grace  6  November  1827. 

28  Fothei'gill,  John  1712-80.  An  English  physician,  born  of  a  Quaker 
family  in  Sedbei'gh,  Yorkshire.  In  1740  he  settled  in  London  where  he 
gained  an  extensive  practice. 

29  Brookes,  op.  cit.  418.  Sharp  to  Benezet.  21  August  1772. 

30  Coupland,  Sir  R.  The  British  Anti-Slavery  Movement.  1933.  55-6. 

31  Williams,  op.  cit.  45. 

32  Hoare,  Prince.  Memoirs  of  Granville  Sharp.  2nd  ed.  2  vols.  1828.  I.  359. 
This  work  is  based  on  the  manuscripts  of  Sharp  who  employed  shorthand 
writers. 

33  The  Solicitor  General. 

34  Sharp. 

36  Hoare.  op.  cit.  I.  358. 

36  Ibid.  365.  Sharp’s  action  is  noted  by  Coupland,  op.  cit.  60. 

37  Brookes,  op.  cit.  318.  Benezet  to  Wesley.  23  May  1774.  William  Dill- 
wyn  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  British  movement 
[infra). 

38  Conway,  op.  cit.  I.  7. 

39  Locke  M.  S.  Anti-Slavery  in  America  i6ig-i8o8.  1901.  60. 

40  3- 

41  18  February  1772:  4  December  1774. 

42  250  et  seq.  There  is  fairly  conclusive  evidence  that  the  two  letters  were 
to  Lord  Dartmouth  and  the  private  letter  to  Lord  North.  ‘Had  the  warning 
he  sent  to  Lord  North  three  years  ago  concerning  the  African  slave  trade  and 
maintenance  of  slavery  been  regarded  he  believes  the  present  misunder¬ 
standing  would  not  have  happened’  (Dartmouth  MSS.  Vol.  II.  236.  Sharp 
to  Dartmouth  4  December  1774). 

43  Brookes,  op.  cit.  402.  Benezet  to  Charlotte,  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
25  August  1783. 

44  Seven  hundred  signed  an  engagement  to  go.  In  December  1 786,  the 
Committee  issued  a  notice  from  Batson’s  Coffee  House,  submitting  to  the 
consideration  of  the  public  whether  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  suspend 
giving  alms  to  those  ‘still  about  the  streets  and  in  the  roads  near  the  Metro¬ 
polis’  in  order  to  induce  them  to  comply  with  the  engagement  they  had 
entered  into  ( General  Advertiser.  14  December  1786). 

The  Lord  Mayor  gave  orders  to  the  city  marshals,  the  marshalmen  and 
constables  to  take  up  all  blacks  they  found  begging  about  the  streets,  and  to 
bring  them  before  him  or  some  other  magistrate,  so  that  they  might  be  sent 
home  or  to  the  new  colony  that  was  to  be  established  ( The  London  Chronicle. 
30  December  1786-2,  January  1787). 

In  order  to  provide  funds,  Sharp  sold  a  portion  of  his  own  stock,  and  used 
to  assemble  a  number  of  negroes  every  Monday  morning  at  a  public-house 
in  Marybone  fields,  where  he  gave  them  a  weekly  allowance  out  of  his 
private  purse  {The  Philanthropist.  No.  12.  1813.  389-90). 
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45  The  cession  was  also  signed  by  Chief  Pabongee  and  Queen  Yamma- 
louba. 

46  P.P  1789.  XXIV  (628)  7. 

47  His  brother  George  spent  about  sixteen  years  in  England  from  1784 
onwards,  and  returned  to  his  home  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  in  1802. 

48  The  meeting  was  composed  of  about  a  hundred  members  of  the  Society 
residing  in  London  who  were  chosen  by  and  corresponded  with  the  meetings 
in  the  country.  It  was  instituted  and  thus  named  during  the  time  of  persecu¬ 
tion  (1675)  in  order  to  receive  accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  the  members,  and 
to  solicit  relief  from  those  in  power.  It  still  continued  to  superintend  the 
general  concerns  of  the  Society  during  the  intervals  between  the  yearly 
meetings. 

49  The  inhabitants  of  Bridgwater  petitioned  in  1785. 

60  Add.  MS.  21254. 

61  Cartwright,  Major  John  1740-1824,  the  Father  of  Reform.  ‘Major 
Cartwright,  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Sansom  are  continued  to  assist  Mr. 
Clarkson  in  compleating  his  Plan  for  the  formation  of  Country  Committees’ 
(Add.  MS.  21255.  1  July  1788). 

62  Add.  MS.  21254. 

83  Peckard,  Peter  1718?  -97. 

64  In  January  1788,  Harrison  and  Dillwyn  were  desired  to  revise  the 
work  and  to  report  their  opinion  on  the  expediency  of  promoting  the  print¬ 
ing  of  a  new  edition.  Their  report  being  favourable  James  Phillips  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  print  1,500  copies  (Add.  MS.  21254). 

66  Locke,  op.  cit.  g8. 

88  Needles  E.  An  Historical  Memoir  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society.  .  .  .  1848.  62. 

87  Barclay  D.  An  Account  of  the  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves  of  Unity  Valley  Pen 
in  Jamaica  1825.  18. 

David  and  John  were  the  two  sons  of  David  Barclay  of  Cheapside,  an 
export  merchant,  by  his  second  wife  Priscilla,  daughter  of  John  Freame, 
banker.  In  1766  Priscilla  became  sole  heiress  of  the  banking  business:  both 
sons  became  partners  in  the  bank.  David  is  designated  in  the  family  annals 
David  Barclay  of  Walthamstow  and  Youngsbury  (Herts)  1729-1809. 

88  Brissot  wrote  from  Paris  to  James  Phillips  18  August  1787  offering  to 
act  as  agent,  and  to  promote  a  subscription  there.  The  Committee  expressed 
its  thanks,  but  declined  the  offer  with  a  recommendation  that  Brissot  should 
set  on  foot  and  promote  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  a  similar  institution  in 
France  (Add.  MS.  21254.  27  August  1787).  Brissot  was  an  honorary  member 
of  the  societies  at  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  London. 

69  Frossard,  Benjamin  Sigismond  1754-1830.  Protestant  divine.  Pastor  at 
Lyon  till  1793.  Professor  of  Theology  at  Montaubon  1815-30.  Docteur  en 
droit  of  Oxford  University.  Member  of  the  Academies  and  Societies  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Villefranche,  Bath,  and  Manchester. 

60  Add.  MS.  21255.  25  June  1789:  16  February  1790. 

61  2  vols.  1789. 

62  La  Societe  des  Amis  des  Noirs  a  Arthur  Dillon  ...  1 791.  8.  Dillon,  Arthur 
Richard  1750-94. 

63  Brief  biographical  details  are  given  in  Appendix  2.  The  ‘saints’  were 
also  known  as  ‘pious  Hannahs’  (Hannah  More,  the  religious  writer). 

84  B.T.  6/9. 

68  Add.  MS.  21255.  22  April  1788. 

68  28.  G.  III.  c.  54.  What  happened  before  the  restrictions  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following:  In  1783  there  arrived  at  Jamaica  five  Liverpool 
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ships — total  tonnage  740:  total  cargo  of  slaves  2,818.  Under  Dolben’s  Act 
the  maximum  total  cargo  would  have  been  1,199  (one  ship  was  °f  25°  tons). 

67  Fortescue  MSS.  I.  342.  Private  to  W.  W.  Grenville.  29  June  1788.  A 
writer,  favourably  noticed  by  Williams,  gives  the  Fortescue  reference  and 
writes:  ‘Pitt  was  in  a  hurry — it  was  important  to  bring  the  trade  to  a  com¬ 
plete  stop  quickly  and  suddenly.  The  French  had  neither  the  capital  nor  the 
organization  to  make  good  the  deficiency  at  once  and  he  would  ruin  San 
Domingo  at  a  stroke.  In  1 787,  he  warned  Wilberforce  that  if  he  did  not  bring 
the  motion  in,  somebody  else  would,  and  in  1 788  he  informed  the  Cabinet 
that  he  would  not  stay  in  it  with  those  who  opposed’  (James  C.  L.  R.  The 
Black  Jacobins.  1938.  40). 

On  p.  317,  James  writes:  ‘Unfortunately  suppressio  veri  and  suggestio 
falsi  are  not  the  only  devils  to  be  contended  with.  Flard  experience  has 
taught  the  lesson  that  it  is  unwise  to  take  anything  on  trust.’ 

68  37.  G.  III.  c.  1 18. 

69  Clarkson,  on  behalf  of  the  Abolition  Society,  engaged  a  room  at  the 
Parliament  Coffee  House  for  the  meeting  of  friends  to  the  object  of  the 
institution  during  the  parliamentary  inquiry  (Add.  MS.  21255.  24  May 
179°)- 

70  ‘The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  has  been  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  though  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  united  earnestly  to  carry  it:  but 
commerce  chinked  its  purse,  and  that  sound  is  generally  prevalent  with  the 
majority’  (Walpole  H.  Letters.  Vol.  14.  417.  Walpole  to  Miss  Mary  Berry 
23  April  1791). 

71  Cf.  Cowper  W.  Poems  ed.  J.  C.  Bailey.  1905.455 .  Pityfor  Poor  Africans,  v.  4. 

‘If  foreigners  likewise  would  give  up  the  trade, 

Much  more  in  behalf  of  your  wish  might  be  said; 

But  while  they  get  riches  by  purchasing  blacks, 

Pray  tell  me  why  we  may  not  also  go  snacks  ?  ’ 

72  Liverpool  Papers.  Add.  MS.  38310.  f.  14b.  Hawkesbury  to  Edgar 
Corrie,  a  merchant  of  Liverpool  29  February  1 788.  Jenkinson,  Charles,  1st 
Baron  Hawkesbury,  1st  Earl  of  Liverpool  1727-1808.  Hawkesbury  received 
the  freedom  of  Liverpool  3  September  1788  ‘in  gratitude  for  the  essential 
services  rendered  to  the  town  of  Liverpool  by  His  Lordship’s  late  exertion  in 
parliament  in  support  of  the  African  slave  trade’  (Add.  MS.  38223  f.  170). 

73  Ibid.  f.  22.  Hawkesbury  to  James  Jones  of  Bristol.  16  July  1788. 

74  Observations  on  the  Project  for  Abolishing  the  Slave  Trade  and  on  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  attempting  some  practicable  mode  of  relieving  the  Negroes.  2nd  ed.  1791. 
5i-2- 

Holroyd,  John  Baker,  1st  Earl  of  Sheffield  1735-1821.  M.P.  for  Bristol 
1783-1802. 

75  Burke  E.  Works  op.  cit.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas  .  .  .  1 792. 
Dundas,  Henry,  1st  Viscount  Melville  1742-181 1.  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  1 791-4.  War  Secretary  1794-1801. 

76  Four  years  previously,  over  100. 

77  A  Very  New  Pamphlet  Indeed  1792  refers  to  the  Jacobins  of  England,  the 
Wilberforces,  the  Coopers,  the  Paines,  and  the  Clarksons:  ‘That  I  am  justi¬ 
fied  in  classing  the  promoters  of  the  Abolition  and  the  Republicans  together, 
Mr.  Cooper’s  conduct  in  the  North,  and  in  the  Society  calling  itself,  Eriends 
of  the  People,  will  sufficiently  declare.’ 

The  National  Assembly  conferred  the  title  of  ‘citoyen  fran^ais’  on  Clark¬ 
son,  Wilberforce,  Priestley,  Paine,  Bentham,  David  Williams,  founder  of  the 
Royal  Literary  Fund,  and  others  26  August  1792.  Earlier  in  the  year  Priest- 
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ley’s  son  William  had  become  a  naturalized  citizen.  ‘We  are  sorry  to  see  so 
many  English  names  on  the  list  of  Jacobins’  {The  London  Recorder.  16  Septem¬ 
ber  1792).  Thomas  Cooper  M.D.  1759-1840,  with  James  Watt,  the  son  of 
the  engineer,  presented  an  address  from  the  Constitutional  Society  of  Man¬ 
chester  to  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Constitution  sitting  at  Paris  13  April 
1792.  This  action  was  attacked  by  Burke  in  the  Commons:  Cooper  replied. 
Later,  Cooper  emigrated  to  America  where  he  became  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Penn.  One  of  his  works:  Letters  on  the  Slave  Trade  1787 
was  first  published  in  Wheeler's  Manchester  Chronicle. 

78  The  San  Domingo  insurrection  1791. 

79  Williams,  op.  cit.  146-50. 

80  West  India  Committee  Minutes  1785-92. 

81  Add.  MS.  38416.  f.  9.  Wm.  Walton  to  Hawkesbury  1 1  February  1788. 

82  P.P.  1789.  XXVI  (646a).  Part  V. 

83  Ibid.  Part  VI. 

84  C.O.  137/87.  Fuller  to  Sydney  24  August  1788.  Townshend,  Thomas, 
1  st  Viscount  Sydney  1733-1800.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart¬ 
ment. 

86  B.  T.  6/9.  f.  318. 

86  P.P.  1789.  XXVI.  (646a).  Part  IV.  No.  14  and  No.  15.  Supplement 
No.  6. 

87  Williams  writes  (p.  219):  ‘The  following  figures  taken  from  the  same 
(1788)  report  (Part  IV  No.  4  and  No.  15.  Supplement  No.  6  and  Papers 
received  since  the  date  of  the  report)  give  some  indication  of  the  extent  of 
the  re-export  trade.’ 


Colony 

Years 

Imports 

Re-exports 

Jamaica 

1784-7 

37.841 

14.477 

St.  Kitts 

1778-88 

2,784 

1.769 

Dominica 

1 784-8 

27.553 

I5.78i 

Grenada 

1 784-92 

44,712 

31,210 

‘According  to  Dundas,  the  total  British  West  Indian  importation  for  1791 
amounted  to  74,000,  the  re-exports  to  34,000.’ 

In  connexion  with  its  bearing  on  the  decision  to  endeavour  to  effect  aboli¬ 
tion  the  table  is  interesting.  First,  it  should  be  noted  that  figures  relating  to 
the  years  after  1787  are  irrelevant,  for  re-export  figures  for  1788  onwards 
could  have  had  no  influence  on  a  decision  made  in  1 787.  Secondly,  one  can 
only  ascribe  to  a  typographical  error  the  incorporation  of  figures  for  1 790, 
1 79 1,  1792  (Grenada)  in  a  report  appearing  in  the  parliamentary  papers  of 
1789  (vol.  XXVI). 

Further,  Dundas  referred  to  total  importation  into  the  West  Indies,  not 
into  the  British  West  Indies.  His  second  resolution  on  the  subject  was  that 
from  and  after  1  May  1 793  it  should  be  illegal  to  carry  negroes  in  British 
ships  from  the  coast  of  Africa  or  from  any  British  islands  or  plantations  in  the 
West  Indies,  to  any  of  the  dominions  of  any  foreign  power.  Dundas  said: 
‘That  part  which  was  carried  on,  not  for  the  immediate  use  of  our  own 
islands,  but  for  the  service  of  foreign  nations,  he  should  propose  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  abolished.  This  made  a  very  material  part  of  the  traffic;  for  in 
1791  the  whole  importation  consisted  of  74,000,  not  less  than  34,000  of 
which  were  exported  for  the  service  of  foreign  nations’  (P.H.  XXIX.  1206. 
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23  April  1792).  The  total  British  West  Indian  importation  in  1791  was 
31,823:  the  re-exports  12,866  (Appendix  1). 

The  following  table  is  more  appropriate: 


Colony 

Years 

Imports 

Re-exports 

Jamaica 

1784-7 

37,841 

14,477 

St.  Kitts 

1778-88 

2,784 

1,769 

(These  figures  cannot  be  broken  down, 

for  they  are  given  as  totals.) 

Dominica 

1784-7 

25,368 

14,032 

Grenada 

1784-7 

10,646 

2,7i9 

(No.  15.  Supplement  No.  4.) 

An  examination  of  the  shipping  returns,  unfortunately  incomplete,  for¬ 
warded  by  the  Naval  Officers  of  the  islands  shows  that  not  all  the  re-exports 
went  to  foreign  possessions,  for  example,  of  the  Dominican  re-exports  1 1,602 
went  to  British  islands  (C.O.  71/14).  Nor  did  all  the  re-exports  to  foreign 
possessions  go  to  French  possessions,  for  example,  of  the  Jamaican  re-exports 
to  foreign  possessions  in  the  years  1785  and  1786  (7,236)  French  colonies 
absorbed  3,078  (C.O.  142/21,  22,  23). 

Assuming  that  all  the  Jamaican  re-exports  in  1784  and  1787  and  all  the 
re-exports  from  St.  Kitts  and  Grenada  went  to  French  colonies — an  assump¬ 
tion  favourable  to  the  defence — we  arrive  at  the  figures: 

Jamaica  10,319 

St.  Kitts  1,769 

Dominica  2,430 

Grenada  2,719 

I7>237 

Thus  the  average  re-exports  to  all  French  colonies  for  the  four  years  was 
approximately  4,300 — yet  St.  Domingo  alone  required  an  intake  of  40,000 
a  year! 

88  Eden,  William,  1st  Baron  Auckland  1744-1814. 

89  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  Wm.  Lord  Auckland.  4  vols.  1861-2.  I.  304. 
7  January  1788. 

90  Ibid.  II.  400.  Auckland  to  Lord  Henry  Spencer  9  April  1792. 

91  Add.  MS.  38192.  f.  58.  30  January  1788. 

93  Lettre  d’un  CrSole  (Belin  de  Villeneuve)  de  Saint  Domingue  a  la  Societe 
etablie  a  Paris  sous  le  nom  d’Amis  des  Noirs.  1789.  26. 

93  M.  de  Saint-Cyran.  Refutation  du  Projet  des  Amis  des  Noirs  sur  la  suppres¬ 
sion  de  la  traite  des  negres  et  sur  V abolition  de  Vesclavage  dans  nos  colonies.  1 790.  3 1 . 
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CHAPTER  II 


The  Abolition  of  British  Colonial 
Slavery 


Reference  has  been  made  to  the  trend  away  from  mercantilism 
towards  free  trade  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  This 
trend  was  checked  by  the  European  war  which  terminated  in 
1815,  but  after  the  war  it  was  accelerated  by  the  growing 
strength  of  industrial  capitalism,  a  result  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  One  necessary  consequence  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  doctrine  of  free  trade  was  an  attack  on  monopoly,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  on  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company,  which 
had  long  been  a  grievance  to  the  advocates  of  free  enterprise. 
More  germane  to  our  subject  is  the  continued  agitation  of  the 
‘East  Indians’  against  the  discrimination  exercised  by  the 
Government  in  favour  of  West  Indian  sugar  against  East  Indian 
sugar.  Other  factors  which  weakened  the  power  of  the  ‘West 
Indians’  to  resist  successfully  the  agitation  for  amelioration  and 
emancipation  were  the  declining  importance,  relatively,  of  the 
West  Indies  as  a  market  for  British  manufactures— more  im¬ 
portant  markets  were  being  opened  up  in  South  America  and 
elsewhere:  the  increasing  competition  of  sugar  produced  in 
Mauritius,  Brazil,  and  Cuba:  the  growth  of  an  attitude  of 
indifference  to  the  colonies:  and  the  political  pressure  of  the 
new  captains  of  industry.  To  sum  up,  the  sapping  of  the 
economic  and  the  political  strength  of  the  West  India  planters 
and  the  humanitarian  attack  were  concurrent. 

The  abolition  of  the  British  slave  trade,  although  in  itself 
highly  satisfactory,  was  only  the  first  objective.  The  next  step 
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was  to  alleviate  the  miseries  and  improve  the  condition  of  the 
slaves.  The  ideal  of  emancipation  might  perhaps  be  attained 
ultimately.  Wilberforce,  in  reply  to  a  question  in  the  Commons, 
stated  that  the  reformers  hoped  the  amelioration  of  the  state  of 
the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  would  follow  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  as  a  matter  of  course. 1  Cut  off  from  their  external 
source  of  labour  supply,  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
planters  to  conserve  and  increase  naturally  their  internal  source. 

The  preliminary  gain,  however,  had  first  to  be  consolidated. 
To  prevent  the  illicit  importation  of  new  slaves,  Wilberforce 
introduced,  on  13  June  1815,  a  Bill  for  the  compulsory  registra¬ 
tion  of  all  slaves.  This  device,  conceived  by  James  Stephen  the 
elder,  had  proved  efficacious  from  1812  onwards  in  Trinidad, 
a  Crown  Colony  subject  to  legislation  by  Orders  in  Council, 
but  it  met  with  the  opposition  of  the  West  India  interest,  inside 
and  outside  Parliament.  In  its  stead,  Parliament  adopted  a 
compromise  sponsored  by  Castlereagh,  namely,  that  the  colonial 
legislatures  should  be  allowed  time  to  establish  registers  them¬ 
selves.2  In  practice,  the  compromise  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

An  Address  to  the  Crown  was  voted  in  the  Commons  in  1816 
asking  that  the  colonial  assemblies  should  be  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  to  promote  the  physical,  moral,  and  religious  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  slaves.  Three  years  later,  it  was  enacted  that 
duplicates  of  the  colonial  registers  should  be  lodged  in  London, 
and  that  it  was  illegal  to  purchase,  or  lend  money  on  security 
of,  slaves  who  were  not  registered.3 

Although  nothing  spectacular  was  achieved,  the  continuous 
ventilation  of  the  subject  was  of  immense  value  in  educating  the 
public,  and  when  increasing  enfeeblement  of  health  compelled 
Wilberforce  to  relinquish  in  1822  the  parliamentary  leadership 
of  the  campaign,  a  worthy  successor  was  found  in  Buxton.4 
Buxton’s  most  powerful  associate  was  Brougham, 6  a  pioneer  in 
legal  and  social  reform.  The  person  in  whom  Buxton  most 
closely  confided,  however,  was  Lushington, 6  the  eminent  ecclesi¬ 
astical  lawyer.  ‘If  any  credit  whatever  is  due  to  Mr.  Buxton  for 
his  conduct  of  the  Anti-slavery  campaign,  an  equal  share  must 
be  awarded  to  Dr.  Lushington;  for  every  idea,  and  every  plan, 
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was  originated  and  arranged  between  them.’7  Years  later,  Sir 
George  Stephen  wrote  that  Lushington  was  one  of  those  able 
and  energetic  friends  of  the  cause  who  had  never  had  full  justice 
done  to  him  by  the  scanty  labours  and  ill-informed  pens  of 
abolition  historians.8 

Two  events  made  the  year  1823  notable.  In  January  there 
was  formed  the  Society  for  the  Mitigation  and  Abolition  of 
Slavery  throughout  the  British  Dominions  (the  Anti-Slavery 
Society).  Branches  were  established  in  provincial  centres,  peti¬ 
tions  were  organized,  and  the  Society’s  publication,  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Monthly  Reporter, 9  edited  after  1825  by  Zachary  Macaulay, 
educated  the  public.  The  President  was  H.R.H.  William 
Frederick,  the  2nd  Duke  of  Gloucester,  a  nephew  of  George  III. 
The  Vice-Presidents  included  Mackintosh, 10  Brougham,  Buxton, 
Clarkson,  Wm.  Dillwyn,  Lushington,  Wm.  Smith  and  Wilber- 
force.  On  the  committee  were  Allen,11  Cropper,  Forster12 
Venn,13  and  Z.  Macaulay.  The  Secretary  was  Wm.  L.  Hanbury 
(successor  Richard  Matthews),  the  Treasurer,  Samuel  Hoare 
jun.,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Society  were  No.  18,  Alder- 
manbury,  a  street  off  Gheapside.  The  names  of  two  members  of 
the  1783  Committee,  Clarkson14  and  Dillwyn,  will  have  been 
noticed,  as  well  as  the  continuing  ability  of  different  sects  to 
work  for  the  common  cause. 

Among  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  first  meeting  (31  January 
1823)  was  one  which  stated  that  the  members  had  long  indulged 
a  hope  that  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  would  have  tended 
rapidly  to  the  mitigation  and  gradual  extinction  of  negro  bond¬ 
age  in  the  British  colonies;  but  that  in  that  hope  they  had  been 
painfully  disappointed;  and  after  a  lapse  of  sixteen  years  they 
had  still  to  deplore  the  undiminished  prevalence  of  the  very 
evils  which  it  had  been  one  great  object  of  previous  legislation 
to  remedy.  Under  those  circumstances  they  found  themselves 
called  upon  to  exert  themselves  in  their  separate  and  collective 
capacities  in  endeavouring  to  abolish  the  slavery  existing  in  the 
British  colonies. 

The  other  significant  feature  was  the  presentation  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  first  anti-slavery  petition.  This  emanated,  like  the 
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first  anti-slave  trade  petition  of  1783,  from  the  Quakers,15  and 
on  both  occasions  the  parliamentary  agent  was  Wilberforce. 

By  the  publication  about  this  time  of  two  pamphlets,  the 
cause  was  further  advanced.16  And  the  continued  agitation  by 
the  ‘East  Indians’  in  their  demand  for  equal  fiscal  treatment 
with  the  ‘West  Indians’,  supported  by  their  claim  that  East 
India  sugar  was  free-grown,  also  strengthened  the  movement. 
The  leader  of  the  ‘East  Indians’  was  William  Whitmore,17  a 
vice-president  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  The  greatest  importer 
of  East  India  sugar  into  Liverpool  was  James  Cropper.  With 
respect  to  duties,  the  position  in  1823  was  that  the  admission 
of  East  Indian  sugars  into  the  home  market  was  handicapped 
by  a  discriminatory  duty  of  ioj-.  per  hundredweight. 

In  1822,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,18  asking  leave  to 
bring  in  two  Bills  to  remove  restrictions  on  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  the  West  Indies  with  the  United  States,  inde¬ 
pendent  Spanish  America,  and  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  observed  that  Brazilian  and  Cuban  sugar  went  direct 
to  the  most  lucrative  markets  in  Europe,  and  what  he  was 
asking  for  British  colonies  was  that  they  should  be  placed  upon 
a  footing  of  equality  in  that  respect.  Wilberforce  expressed  his 
fear  that  increasing  the  intercourse  of  the  colonies  with  other 
nations  would  facilitate  illicit  importation  of  slaves,  and  Buxton 
put  in  a  plea,  in  vain,  for  the  removal  of  the  restriction  upon  the 
importation  of  East  Indian  sugar.19  Both  Bills  were  passed.20 

A  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  East  India  Association 
appointed  in  1822  to  take  into  consideration  the  restrictions  on 
the  East  Indian  trade  reported  (p.  21):  ‘The  matter  then  resolves 
itself  into  this:  that,  because  the  West  Indians  have  enjoyed  the 
monopoly  of  the  home  market  for  a  length  of  time,  they  are 
still  entitled  to  enjoy  it,  notwithstanding  the  interests  of  more 
than  99  parts  out  of  the  100  require  that  it  should  cease.’ 

On  3  March  1823,  Whitmore  presented  a  petition  of  the 
merchants,  agents,  shipowners,  and  others  interested  in  the 
trade  to  the  East  Indies  and  resident  in  London.  Referring  to 
the  concession  to  the  West  Indians  in  the  previous  year,  the 
petitioners  observed  that  they  had  indulged  a  confident  hope 
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that,  consistently  with  the  same  sound  commercial  principles, 
the  East  India  trade,  the  British  Empire  in  India,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  would  have  been  relieved  from 
the  burden  of  the  protecting  duty  of  ior.  per  hundredweight. 
They  asked  for  no  exclusive  favour,  preference,  or  protection  to 
themselves;  all  that  they  required  was  to  be  placed  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  the  West  Indians,  both  in  the  amount  of 
duties  and  in  the  classification  of  qualities.21 

At  the  General  Court  of  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock  there 
were  debates  on  19  and  21  March  on  the  East  India  Sugar 
Trade.  The  requisition  to  the  Directors  to  make  the  General 
Quarterly  Court  special  for  this  purpose  was  made  by  nine 
proprietors,  of  whom  one  was  Z.  Macaulay.  A  motion  in  the 
Commons  on  22  May  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  duties  on  East  and  West  India  sugar  was  defeated  by  161  to 
34.  In  the  debate,  Ellis  remarked  that  what  the  East  India 
interest  required  was  equalization  of  duties,  not  freedom  of 
trade — they  made  no  proposal  to  remove  the  prohibitory  duties 
on  foreign  sugar.  Protection  to  the  West  India  colonies  had  been 
conceded  as  compensation  for  restrictions  to  which  the  East 
India  interest  was  not  subject.  Marryat 2 2  considered  it  extremely 
amusing  to  hear  members,  proprietors  of  East  India  stock, 
declaiming  on  the  advantages  of  a  free  trade,  at  the  very 
moment  that  they  themselves  were  interested  in  one  of  the  most 
outrageous  monopolies  that  ever  existed  in  any  country  in  the 
world.23 

‘East  Indians’  argued  that  the  unrestricted  importation  of  East 
India  sugar  possessed  the  power  of  abolishing  the  slave  trade 
everywhere,  of  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  state,  of  benefiting 
the  consumers  at  large,  and  of  doing  a  common  act  of  justice  to 
the  East  India  people  and  to  the  British  in  that  country.24  ‘West 
Indians’  resuscitated  an  1804  argument  of  the  Jamaican  House 
of  Assembly,  namely,  that  the  value  of  the  freight  of  sugar  from 
the  East  Indies  would  drain  annually  from  Britain  £3,000,000 
sterling  in  bullion  (silver):25  to  mercantilists,  this  was  always  a 
danger  signal. 

One  or  two  other  points  must  be  noted.  In  April  1825,  Whit- 
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more  moved  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  the  Corn  Laws,  and 
inquired  whether  it  was  a  moment  when  monopoly  could 
shelter  itself  under  the  garb  of  patriotism.  J.  C.  Curwen,  M.P. 
for  Cumberland,  observed  that  it  could  not  be  disguised  that, 
upon  this  question,  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests 
were  directly  at  issue.26  The  motion  was  negatived  47-187. 
Because  of  these  moves,  there  was  a  natural  tendency  towards 
a  grouping  of  sugar-monopolists  with  corn-monopolists.  The 
merchants  of  M anchester  were  anxious  for  a  reform  of  the  sugar 
duties  in  order  to  extend  the  Indian  market  for  cotton  goods: 
the  imports  of  cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  and  sugar  would  pay  for 
the  exports  of  cotton  goods.  ‘The  Sugar  Duties  were  looked 
upon  as  the  buttress  and  bulwark  of  the  Corn  Laws,  it  was  felt 
that  the  landed  interest  and  the  West  India  interest,  were 
exactly  alike  in  regard  to  protection,  and  must  support  each 
other.’27 

The  views  of  the  Christian  Observer  are  illuminating.  While 
disposed  to  maintain  that  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  corn 
should  be  removed,  they  would  remind  the  public  that  there 
were  other  restrictions  which  aggravated  the  prevailing  distress 
by  adding  to  the  expense  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  by  cramp¬ 
ing  the  efforts  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry. 
The  East  India  Co.’s  monopoly  of  the  tea  trade  at  least  doubled 
the  cost  of  that  universal  beverage.  Coffee,  and  especially 
sugar,  were  no  less  essential  to  the  general  comfort  than  tea  and 
corn,  and  yet  the  West  Indian  and  the  Mauritian  slave-holders 
were  favoured  with  a  protecting  duty  equal  to  50  per  cent  on 
their  original  cost,  thus  enhancing  their  price  to  the  consumer, 
and  preventing  the  extension  of  trade  among  the  millions  of 
Britain’s  Asiatic  subjects  by  whom  Britain  might  be  supplied 
with  those  products  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Thus  the  general  pressure 
was  added  to  in  both  ways,  and  the  expansion  of  manufacturing 
industry  directly  obstructed.28 

Some  attention  has  been  paid  to  these  clashes  of  interest, 
because  it  was  amidst  these  clashes  that  the  contest  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  was  fought  out,  a  contest  at  times  almost 
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indistinguishable  from  the  general  melee,  at  times  unmistakably 
clear,  but  at  all  times  a  duel  a  outrance  between  the  humanitarians 
and  the  slave-owners. 

In  the  parliamentary  debate  on  Buxton’s  motion  in  May  1823 
for  gradual  abolition,  the  case  for  the  planters,29  as  stated  by 
Ellis,  was  that  the  owners  had  acquired  their  property  under 
the  sanction  of  Parliament,  that  immediate  emancipation  would 
have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  slaves,  and  that  gradual  preparation 
for  freedom  should  be  left  to  the  colonial  authorities.  On  the 
charge  that  the  colonial  legislatures  proceeded  slowly  in  the 
work  of  amelioration,  he  begged  the  House  to  reflect  what  had 
been  the  rate  of  progress  by  which  the  peasantry  of  Europe  had 
arrived  at  their  present  condition  from  their  former  state  of 
villeinage. 

When  it  became  known  in  the  early  part  of  1823  that  Buxton 
was  to  move  a  resolution,  the  West  India  Standing  Committee 
viewed  with  the  greatest  alarm  the  effects  on  the  minds  of  the 
negroes  of  the  discussion  that  would  ensue,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  that  danger,  they  considered  that  the  best  course  would 
be  for  the  executive  government  to  undertake  some  systematic 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  negroes  in 
those  colonies  which  were  under  their  immediate  jurisdiction, 
and  to  recommend,  and  enforce  with  all  their  influence,  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  plan  by  all  those  colonies  which  were 
governed  by  local  legislatures.  A  Sub-Committee  passed  a  series 
of  resolutions — Sunday  markets  should  be  abolished,  the  use  of 
the  whip  in  the  field  as  a  stimulus  to  labour  should  be  prohibited, 
flogging  should  no  longer  be  used  as  a  punishment  for  women, 
a  punishment  book  should  be  kept,  &c. — and  the  Chairman, 
Ellis,  was  authorized  to  send  a  copy  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool.30 

Canning,31  the  leader  of  the  House,  observed  that  Buxton 
had  treated  the  subject  rather  with  powerful  declamation  than 
with  sober  statement,  and  he  must  beg  leave  to  consider  as  a 
figure  of  eloquence,  rather  than  as  a  practical  argument,  the 
intimation  that  the  question  must  be  dealt  with,  not  as  a  matter 
of  justice  and  judgement,  but  of  impulse  and  feeling.  That  was 
not  a  ground  upon  which  Parliament  could  be  called  upon  to 
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act:  they  could  not  legislate  as  if  they  were  legislating  for  a  new 
world,  the  surface  of  which  was  totally  clear  from  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  antecedent  claims  and  obligations. 

As  a  substitute  for  Buxton’s  motion,  Canning  proposed  the 
following  resolutions:  That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  effectual  and 
decisive  measures  for  ameliorating  the  conditions  of  the  slave 
population  in  His  Majesty’s  colonies.  That  through  a  deter¬ 
mined  and  persevering,  but,  at  the  same  time,  judicious  and 
temperate,  enforcement  of  such  measures,  this  House  looks 
forward  to  a  progressive  improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
slave  population,  such  as  may  prepare  them  for  a  participation 
in  those  civil  rights  and  privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by  other 
classes  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects.  That  this  House  is  anxious  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  at  the  earliest  period  that 
shall  be  compatible  with  the  well-being  of  the  slaves  themselves, 
with  the  safety  of  the  colonies,  and  with  a  fair  and  equitable 
consideration  of  the  interests  of  private  property.  Wm.  Smith 
wished  to  know  what  greater  security  they  would  have  than 
hitherto  for  effective  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  West  Indian 
legislatures  if  they  adopted  the  resolutions. 

The  resolutions  embodied  the  two  principles  of  an  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  slavery,  and  a  gradual  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom. 
At  the  same  time,  Canning  made  it  clear  that  reforms  would 
be  introduced  in  the  Crown  Colonies  and  recommended  to  the 
Legislative  Colonies,  and  that,  if  the  latter  should  prove  con¬ 
tumacious,  Ministers  would  not  hesitate  to  come  down  to 
Parliament  for  counsel.32  Buxton  withdrew  his  motion,  and  the 
resolutions  were  carried  nem.  con.,  but  Wilberforce  thought  a 
reminder  necessary  that  the  Government  must  see  that  the 
recommendations  were  carried  into  effect. 

Some  inkling  of  the  colonial  attitude  may  be  gathered  from  a 
letter  from  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Dominica 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  Jamaican  House  of  Assembly:  ‘Let  us 
seize  the  moment  to  combine  our  efforts,  and  energetically  mark 
our  firm  determination  never  to  consent  to  kiss  the  rod,  or 
meekly  “lick  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  our  blood”,  but  with 
one  voice  denounce  in  the  face  of  the  world  the  blind  fanaticism 
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of  “the  saints”,  who  would  now  for  a  phantom  cast  to  perdition 
these  once  highly-valued  and  still  valuable  colonies,  while  at 
the  self-same  moment  they  are  looking  on  with  cold-blooded 
apathy  at  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  of  their  own  poor,  the  thral¬ 
dom  prepared  for  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  of  Spain,  and 
yea  even  of  Europe  at  large.’33 

The  resolutions,  and  a  report  of  Canning’s  speech,  were 
transmitted  as  a  circular  despatch34  by  Bathurst35  to  the  Gover¬ 
nors  of  the  West  India  colonies  having  local  legislatures.  Two 
special  recommendations  were  made,  namely,  prohibition  of 
the  flogging  of  female  slaves,  and  abolition  of  the  whip,  both  as 
an  emblem  of  authority  and  as  an  instrument  of  displeasure. 

The  planters  were  warned  by  the  West  India  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee.  On  5  June  it  was  resolved  unanimously  (i)  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Sub-Committee  to  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
colonies,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  in  the  most  explicit 
and  imperious  language,  a  full  and  detailed  description  of  the 
situation  in  which  the  colonies  were  placed,  and  the  decided 
opinion  of  the  Committee  that  it  would  mainly  depend  upon 
the  measures  which  should  be  adopted,  and  without  delay,  in 
the  colonies  that  the  attacks  which  had  recently  been  so  un¬ 
justly  made  upon  their  property  and  their  rights,  attacks  which 
would  not  fail  to  be  renewed  and  continued,  should,  or  should 
not,  be  frustrated  in  future,  (2)  that  the  Sub-Committee  be 
instructed  to  recommend  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
colonies  the  several  measures  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Sub- 
Committee — this  was  a  reference  to  several  of  the  resolutions 
previously  noted.36 

A  second  circular  despatch,37  dated  9  July,  was  sent  out  by 
Bathurst.  Governors  were  to  urge  upon  the  Assemblies  the 
importance  of  complying  with  the  wishes  of  the  Government: 
religious  instruction:  abolition  of  Sunday  markets:  recognition 
of  the  negro  as  a  legal  witness,  certain  cases  being  excepted: 
establishment  of  the  institution  of  marriage:  removal  of  all  un¬ 
necessary  obstacles  to  manumission:  amendment  of  the  law  on 
sale  of  slaves  in  satisfaction  of  owners’  debts:  husbands  and 
wives  and  children  under  fourteen  not  to  be  sold  separately: 
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record  books  of  punishments  of  more  than  three  lashes:  establish¬ 
ment  of  savings  banks. 

But  the  Assemblies  were  defiant  and  evasive.  A  resolution 
passed  by  the  Jamaican  House  of  Assembly  stated  that  they  had 
observed,  with  surprise  and  regret,  that  Parliament  had  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  principles  of  their  enemies.38  The  parishioners  of  St. 
David’s  (Jamaica)  asserted  that  their  lives  were  endangered, 
and  protested  against  Parliament’s  alleged  infringement  upon 
legislative  independence. 

Feeling  ran  high  against  the  missionaries,  who  were  suspected 
of  sympathizing  with  the  negroes,  and  of  conniving  at  their  plots, 
alleged  or  actual.  At  Bridge  Town  in  Barbados,  the  Methodist 
chapel  was  destroyed,  and  the  missionary,  Wm.  Shrewsbury, 
compelled  to  escape  to  the  island  of  St.  Vincent.  ‘Let  all  the 
islands  follow  the  example  of  Barbadoes,  and  there  will  soon  be 
tranquillity,’  wrote  Cobbett.39 

Demerara  was  the  scene  of  the  most  serious  trouble.  The 
slaves,  having  got  some  inkling  of  events,  and  convinced  that 
something  good  was  being  kept  back  by  their  masters,  deter¬ 
mined  to  secure  their  rights  by  force.  Although  their  revolt  was 
characterized  by  great  restraint  upon  their  part,  it  was  quelled 
savagely.  Many  of  the  planters  were  of  opinion  that  the  mis¬ 
chief  had  been  hatched  at  the  bethel  at  Le  Resouvenir,  some 
eight  miles  from  George  Town,  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Mr. 
H.  H.  Post,  at  whose  request  the  London  Missionary  Society 
had  sent  a  mission  in  1807,  and  the  missionary,  John  Smith,  was 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  found  guilty  of  promoting  discontent 
and  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the  slaves,  and  of  not  making 
known  to  the  authorities  his  knowledge  of  the  impending  revolt. 

Sentenced  to  death  by  hanging,  but  recommended  to  mercy, 
John  Smith,  a  consumptive,  died  in  prison.  Mr.  Austin,  the  only 
episcopal  clergyman  in  Demerara,  and  chaplain  to  the  garrison 
in  George  Town,  was  expelled  from  the  colony  for  expressing 
his  conviction  of  Smith’s  innocence.  In  the  opinion  of  Morley 
‘The  death  of  the  Demerara  missionary  was  an  event  as  fatal 
to  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  as  the  execution  of  John  Brown 
was  its  death-blow  in  the  United  States.’ 
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The  files  of  the  Jamaica  Journal  testify  to  the  bitter  atmos¬ 
phere  in  the  West  Indies:  ‘If  Messrs.  Wilberforce  and  Buxton 
persist  in  their  motion,  we  shall  enquire  into  the  power  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  imperial  Parliament  to  legislate  for  us  internally.’40 
‘Our  heads  are  giddy  in  reading  this  unholy  effusion  from  the 
fanaticism  of  second  childhood,  and  of  inveterate  and  reckless 
malice.’41  ‘When  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  bow  the  knee 
before  that  creature  of  a  day,  that  tool  and  organ  of  the  Saints, 
that  fourth-rate  fellow  of  a  party,  a  Colonial  Secretary  of  State, 
they  will  richly  merit  to  be  stript  of  their  possession,  and  to  be 
scattered  over  the  earth:  unpitied  victims  of  the  unfledged 
oratory  of  a  Buxton,  and  of  the  contemptible  enmity  of  a 
Zachary  Macaulay.’42 

Huskisson43  wrote  a  private  warning  to  Ellis.  There  existed 
already  a  strong  feeling,  and  it  would  grow  stronger,  of  the 
necessity  of  gradually  weaning  the  West  Indians  from  their 
reliance  on  the  perpetuity  of  the  protecting  system.  Huskisson’ s 
own  conviction  was  that  the  tendency  of  monopoly  was  over¬ 
production,  which  often  made  it  a  curse  instead  of  an  advantage 
to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  conferred — he  instanced 
English  agriculturists  (the  Corn  Law  of  1815).  ‘I  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  instead  of  kindness,  it  would  be  cruelty  to  the 
planters,  to  induce  them  to  place  too  much  reliance  on  the 
permanency  of  the  present  system  of  protection;  and  not  to 
endeavour  to  impress  upon  their  minds,  that  in  proportion  as 
protection  approaches  to  the  prohibition  of  other  sugars  will  it 
be  difficult  to  maintain,  and  likely  to  lead  to  delusive  specula¬ 
tions  and  the  continuance  of  over-production’.44 

In  another  instance,  the  frankness  of  Huskisson  and  the  in¬ 
discretion  of  another  led  to  temporarily  strained  relations 
between  John  Gladstone  and  Huskisson.  Writing  privately  to 
Gladstone,  Huskisson  disclosed  that  the  Government  had  done 
everything  in  its  power  to  prevent  Buxton’s  motion  altogether, 
and  that  Canning,  in  particular,  had  exerted  all  his  personal 
influence  with  Wilberforce  and  others  for  that  purpose.  Huskis¬ 
son  agreed  with  Gladstone  that  it  was  only  by  gradual  meliora¬ 
tion  that  there  was  a  chance  of  ultimately,  and  even  then 
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remotely,  providing  for  the  termination  of  so  great  an  evil, 
moral  and  political,  as  the  existence  of  a  large  population  in  a 
state  of  chattel  possession  and  personal  slavery.  This  end  was 
one  which,  so  far  from  publishing  or  proclaiming  at  the  outset, 
one  ought  almost  to  conceal  even  from  oneself.  ‘It  is  the  fault, 
and  a  heavy  one  it  is,  of  Wilberforce  and  his  associates  that,  by 
agitating  the  question  and  proclaiming  their  object,  they  have 
rendered  the  application  of  the  means,  both  more  hazardous 
and  more  difficult’.45  The  publication  of  this  letter  in  the 
Observer  of  25  April  1824  naturally  led  to  correspondence 
between  Huskisson  and  Gladstone. 

Slavery  was  debated  again  in  1824  in  both  the  Commons  and 
the  Lords,  and  an  Order  in  Council  for  the  mitigation  of  slavery 
in  Trinidad46  embodied,  modified,  and  added  to  the  reforms 
suggested  in  Bathurst’s  despatches.  The  clause  relating  to  cruelty 
evoked  particularly  strenuous  opposition,  for,  on  a  second  con¬ 
viction,  the  guilty  person  was  to  be  declared  incompetent  to  be 
owner,  manager,  overseer,  or  superintendent  of  slaves. 

During  the  debate,  Canning  stated  that  there  were  three  pos¬ 
sible  modes  in  which  Parliament  might  deal  with  the  people  of 
Jamaica — it  might  crush  them  by  the  application  of  direct 
force:  it  might  harass  them  by  fiscal  regulations,  and  enactments 
restraining  their  navigation  or,  it  might  pursue  the  slow  and 
silent  course  of  temperate,  but  authoritative,  admonition.  He, 
Canning,  was  for  first  trying  that  which  he  had  mentioned  last, 
and  he  trusted  they  should  never  be  driven  to  the  second.  ‘With 
respect  to  the  first,  I  will  only  now  say  that  no  feeling  of  wounded 
pride,  no  motive  of  questionable  expediency,  nothing  short  of 
real  and  demonstrable  necessity,  shall  induce  me  to  moot  the 
awful  question  of  the  transcendental  power  of  parliament  over 
every  dependency  of  the  British  Crown.  That  transcendental 
power  is  an  arcanum  of  empire,  which  ought  to  be  kept  back 
within  the  penetralia  of  the  constitution.  It  exists,  but  it  should 
be  veiled.’47 

However,  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  humanitarians  took 
place  following  the  presentation  of  a  petition  on  the  John  Smith 
case  by  Mackintosh  on  behalf  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
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and  the  masterly  handling  of  the  case  in  the  Commons  by 
Brougham. 

A  third  circular  despatch48  from  Bathurst  to  the  governors  of 
the  legislative  colonies  enclosed  the  Trinidad  Order  and  urged 
the  adoption  of  the  reforms.  It  also  notified  the  appointment  of 
two  bishops,  one  for  Jamaica  and  the  other  for  the  Leeward 
Islands.  The  Government  were  deeply  interested  in  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the 
negroes,  had  taken  upon  themselves  the  whole  charge  of  placing 
the  clergy  under  episcopal  control,  and  had  directed  a  sum  to 
be  forthwith  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishops  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  for  the  more  immediate  supply  of  persons  in  holy 
orders.  The  despatch  met  with  the  same  response  as  its  pre¬ 
decessors — general  contumacy.  Consequently,  public  opinion 
stiffened  against  the  planters,  and  was  strengthened  by  the 
expose  of  the  Shrewsbury49  case  in  the  Parliament  of  1825,  and 
by  the  disclosure  early  in  the  following  year  of  the  travesty  of 
justice  shown  in  Jamaica  at  the  trial  of  slaves  for  insurrection. 

The  West  India  Planters  and  Merchants  were  worried.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee,  10  February  1826,  resolu¬ 
tions  prepared  by  a  Special  Committee  were  read  and  agreed: 
‘That  this  Committee  cannot  but  notice  with  anxiety  the  for¬ 
midable  character  which  the  proceedings  of  the  advocates  for 
the  extinction  of  slavery  have  of  late  assumed  from  the  increased 
animosity  of  the  spirit  by  which  they  are  dictated,  the  new 
means  of  popular  excitement  which  have  been  employed  to  give 
them  effect,  and  the  systematic  organization  by  which  their 
influence  has  been  extended.’  ‘That  to  the  question  abstractedly 
put:  “Are  you  a  friend  to  Slavery?”  no  Englishman  will  answer 
in  the  affirmative — -to  obtain  petitions  therefore  in  any  number 
cannot  be  a  work  of  difficulty.’  Other  resolutions  followed,  and 
the  Committee  looked  to  the  Government  for  a  dispassionate 
examination  of  the  question.  The  resolutions  were  transmitted 
to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Earl  Bathurst,  and  Canning  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  and  the  deputations  from  the  outports,  Bristol, 
Liverpool,  and  Glasgow.50 

In  May  1826,  Brougham  elicited  the  information  that  none 
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of  the  colonies  had  sanctioned  compulsory  manumission61  or 
established  savings  banks  or  prohibited  the  flogging  of  women. 
In  the  same  month,  Bathurst  transmitted  a  fourth  circular 
despatch52  to  the  Governors  of  the  legislative  colonies  enclosing 
drafts  of  eight  Bills  embodying  the  substance  of  the  Trinidad 
Order  in  Council,  and  requested  them  to  lay  them  before  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  within  their  Governments,  and  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  preparations  were  completed,  to  introduce 
them  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  the 
Assembly.  In  general,  the  legislative  colonies  continued  with 
their  perennial  task  of  amending  their  own  slave  laws. 

The  fourth  circular  despatch  was  a  tightening  of  the  screw. 
The  legislative  councils  had  either  to  accept  or  to  reject  definite 
directions  of  the  Government,  who,  in  order  to  strengthen  their 
position,  had  secured  two  months  previously  the  concurrence  of 
the  Lords  in  the  1823  resolutions.  In  the  debate,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough53  stated  that  he  could  not  give  the  same  degree  of 
credit  as  did  Bathurst  to  the  colonial  assemblies  for  making  a 
large  provision  for  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  or  for 
taking  steps  for  the  education  of  the  slave  children,  because  the 
better  education  of  the  slaves,  by  making  them  more  enlightened 
Christians,  tended  rather  to  ensure  their  most  patient  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  condition  of  slavery,  than  to  encourage  insubordina¬ 
tion,  and  the  throwing  off  their  yoke.  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward54 
said  it  was  a  subject  which  afforded  splendid  topics  of  declama¬ 
tion  to  every  class  of  speakers,  from  those  illustrious  statesmen 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  down  to  the  itinerant  philanthropist, 
who,  having  invested  part  of  his  property  in  the  East  Indies, 
went  about  lecturing  at  fairs  and  on  market  days  on  the  horrors 
and  enormities  of  the  West.55 

In  the  Commons  four  days  previously,  an  incident  had 
occurred  which  revealed  West  Indian  fear  of  and  anger  at  the 
Saints  and  all  their  connexions.  James  Stephen  the  younger  had 
been  appointed  in  the  preceding  year  permanent  counsel  to  the 
Colonial  Office  and  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Hume56  pointed  out 
that  he  was  the  son  of  the  person  whom  the  colonists  supposed 
to  be  their  greatest  enemy,  and  that  the  appointment  had  out- 
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raged  the  feelings  of  the  colonists  more  than  any  other  act  of 
government.  In  defence,  Wilmot  Horton57  said  he  believed 
what  he  had  heard  Stephen  himself  state,  namely,  that  on  any 
subject  connected  with  West  Indian  interests  he  had  never  had 
any  communication,  direct  or  indirect,  with  his  father.  James 
Stephen  the  elder  had  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  called 
the  Order  in  Council  drawn  up  by  his  son  ‘a  parcel  of  trash’. 
The  younger  Stephen  was  merely  an  executive  officer,  and  could 
do  no  more  than  obey  the  instructions  of  the  head  of  the 
department.58  Buxton  testified  that  Stephen  made  no  com¬ 
munication  to  him:  on  the  contrary,  he  generally  found  him  so 
very  reserved  that  he  preferred  transacting  business  with 
Horton. 59 

The  bogy  of  St.  Domingo  was  conjured  up  again.  It  was  truly 
appalling,  wrote  an  opponent  of  abolition,  to  observe  with  what 
fidelity  the  leading  members  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  were 
following  the  precise  steps,  using  all  the  arguments  and  expres¬ 
sions  of  les  Amis  des  Noirs,  the  fruit  of  whose  exertions  humanity 
had  already  gathered.60 

A  petition  of  West  India  merchants  and  others  holding  mort¬ 
gages  and  other  securities  upon  slaves  and  lands  was  presented 
to  the  Lords  in  April  1826.  The  petitioners  would  regard  an 
interference  by  the  imperial  Parliament  with  the  established 
jurisdiction  of  the  colonial  legislatures  as  a  removal  of  one  of  the 
securities  of  property  invested  in  the  islands.  It  was  also  noted 
that,  in  many  of  the  hostile  petitions  presented,  there  was  a 
prayer  that  the  mother  country  would  depart  from  the  estab¬ 
lished  policy  of  protection  afforded  to  West  India  produce  in 
the  home  market  over  that  brought  from  appendages  of  the 
empire  less  identified  with  the  resources  and  interests  of  the 
mother  country.  The  prayer,  if  traced  to  its  source,  would  be 
found  to  originate,  the  petitioners  believed,  in  interests  of  com¬ 
mercial  rivalry.61  Huskisson’s  private  outburst  is  understand¬ 
able:  ‘These  slave  questions,  I  verily  believe,  will  drive  me  mad. 
The  more  I  read  and  see  upon  the  subject,  and  whether  I  look 
to  authority  or  argument,  the  more  I  am  perplexed.’62 

A  breach  in  the  West  Indian  monopoly  was  made  when  an 
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Act  extended  to  Mauritius  the  duties  and  regulations  which 
related  to  the  British  West  Indies.63  In  the  course  of  the  debate, 
Ellis  asked  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  measure  on  the  minds 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies  when  they  saw  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Mauritius,  who  had  carried  on  the  slave  trade,  in 
spite  of  the  laws,  rewarded  for  it  by  the  Government,  to  the 
ruin  of  the  West  Indies.  This  allegation  was  challenged  by 
Huskisson  who  stated  that  prior  to  1820  there  had  been  some 
smuggling  of  slaves,  but  that  the  practice  continued  no 
longer.64 

After  1826  the  policy  of  amelioration  was  less  pronounced. 
Government  admonitions  and  rebukes,  colonial  stiffneckedness, 
and  controversy  on  the  value  of  free  labour,  the  conditions  of 
the  slaves,  sugar  duties,  and  the  Mauritius  slave  trade  char¬ 
acterized  the  next  two  or  three  years,  during  which  the  energy 
and  the  time  of  Parliament  were  absorbed  by  such  questions  as 
the  distress  at  home,  the  removal  of  political  disabilities  of  the 
Nonconformists  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  movement 
for  parliamentary  reform.65 

An  official  of  the  Colonial  Office,  Henry  Taylor  (Sir)  later 
recorded  his  impressions  of  the  period  of  amelioration:  ‘Many  a 
conciliatory  despatch  was  written;  not  a  single  Assembly  was 
conciliated.  Many  were  the  minatory  despatches  that  followed; 
and  threats  were  found  equally  unavailing.  The  controversy 
went  on  year  after  year;  the  Assemblies  raged  abroad;  the  saints 
wailed  and  howled  at  home;  the  Grown  maintained  an  outward 
aspect  of  moderation:  “Not  so,  my  sons,  not  so!”  ’66 

Before  the  story  is  resumed,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
interests  of  individuals  were  not  neglected.  John  Williams,  a 
slave  of  Barbados,  was  employed  by  his  owner  to  assist  in 
navigating  a  ship  from  Barbados  to  Gibraltar.  At  Gibraltar,  he 
was  released  from  the  ship  by  an  order  from  the  Governor,  and 
worked  his  way  to  Liverpool  where  he  entered  at  the  rendezvous 
for  seamen  for  His  Majesty’s  service.  From  Liverpool  he  was 
transferred  to  Portsmouth,  and  there  entered  the  Royal  Navy, 
as  a  seaman  on  board  the  Pyramus  under  the  command  of  Gapt. 
Robert  Gambier,  who  refused  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  former 
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owner  in  obedience  to  a  warrant  in  which  he  was  described  as  a 
slave.  Bathurst  was  of  opinion  that  Gambier  had  acted  rightly, 
for  Williams  could  not  have  been  dealt  with  as  a  slave  had  he 
continued  in  England:  he  had  entered  His  Majesty’s  service  as 
a  free  man,  and  as  long  as  he  continued  in  that  service  he  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  as  free.67 

A  further  warning  to  the  legislative  colonies  was  included  in 
Murray’s68  circular  despatch  of  15  September  182869  to  the 
governors.  Unless  the  colonial  legislatures  furnished  their  friends 
with  some  practical  proof  of  their  sincere  concurrence  in  the 
principle  of  amelioration,  it  would  soon  become  difficult  and 
unadvisable,  if  not  impossible,  to  stem  the  impatience  of  the 
people  for  some  efficient  and  authoritative  interference  by  the 
imperial  Parliament. 

Propagandists  on  both  sides  continued  their  activity.  George 
Saintsbury,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  West  India  Committee, 
received  a  letter  under  date  20  July  1828  from  J.  H.  Flooks, 
Wilton,  Wilts:  ‘In  this  neighbourhood  we  have  anti-slavery 
clubs,  and  anti-slavery  needle-parties,  and  anti-slavery  tea- 
parties  and  anti-slavery  in  so  many  shapes  and  ways  that  even 
if  your  enemies  do  not  in  the  end  destroy  you  by  assault,  those 
that  side  with  you  must  give  you  up  for  very  weariness  of  the 
subject  and  resentment  of  your  supineness.’  It  would  be  to  the 
West  India  interest  to  send  some  person  to  the  principal  market- 
towns.  Flooks  had  repeatedly  witnessed  strangers  standing  near 
the  Salisbury,  Devizes,  or  Warminster  market  on  a  market-day 
distributing  with  their  own  hands  hundreds  of  pamphlets,  prints, 
cards,  &c.,  exhibiting  a  negro  in  heavy  chains,  or  writhing 
under  the  lash:  ‘and  this,  with  some  pathetic  story  attached  has, 
I  assure  you,  had  a  strange  effect  upon  the  gaping  multitude.’70 
The  upshot  was  that  Saintsbury  visited  some  provincial  districts 
and  selected  a  route  which  appeared  to  include  the  greatest 
number  of  towns  which  sent  up  anti-slavery  petitions  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  the  previous  session — Oxford,  Birmingham,  Chelten¬ 
ham,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Bristol,  Taunton,  Exeter, 
Truro,  Plymouth,  Salisbury,  Winchester  and  Guildford.  Saints¬ 
bury  reported  he  had  furnished  a  supply  of  different  West  India 
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publications  to  booksellers,  &c.,  in  eight  cities  and  fifty-three 
borough  or  market  towns.71 

In  1830,  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  demanded  not  ameliora¬ 
tion,  but  emancipation,  and  Parliament  was  bombarded  with 
petitions.72  James  Stephen  the  elder’s  second  volume  of  The 
Slavery  of  the  British  West  India  Colonies  Delineated  published  in 
this  year  was  also  a  powerful  weapon:  the  first  volume  had 
delineated  slavery  in  a  theoretic  view,  as  a  legal  institution, 
whereas  the  second  gave  an  account  of  its  practical  nature  and 
effects. 

Meanwhile,  a  Jamaica  Act  16  December  1829  f°r  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  slaves  had  been  disallowed.  Under  a  statute  of  1826, 
ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  kirk  or  licensed  ministers  had  been 
permitted  to  perform  divine  worship  at  any  time  before  the  hour 
of  8  o’clock  in  the  evening,  at  any  licensed  place  of  worship,  and 
the  religious  worship  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  had  not 
been  restrained  by  any  limitation  as  to  the  time  of  the  day  at 
which  it  might  take  place.  The  1829  Act  would  have  entirely 
abolished  those  privileges:  ‘The  present  is,  therefore,  the  third 
attempt  which  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  three  years  to 
introduce  the  law  respecting  religious  worship,  in  opposition  to 
the  most  distinct  and  repeated  expression  of  His  Majesty’s  dis¬ 
approbation  of  the  principles  on  which  it  proceeds.’73 

At  the  end  of  the  year  (1830),  a  petition  from  West  India 
planters  and  others  interested  in  property  in  the  West  Indies 
was  presented  to  the  Commons  by  the  Marquis  of  Chandos: 
‘any  measure  to  be  adopted  should  be  on  the  principle  of  the 
fullest  compensation  for  any  loss  or  depreciation  of  property  it 
might  occasion’.  Murray  thought  that  nothing  could  be  more 
proper,  just,  politic,  and  necessary,  than  that  the  planters  should 
receive  compensation,  but  O’Connell74  contended  strongly 
against  granting  compensation.75 

Three  years  previously,  Lord  Stowell,  in  delivering  judgement 
on  the  slave  Grace,  said  that  the  time  might  come  when  the 
institution  of  slavery  might  fall  in  the  colonies,  as  other  institu¬ 
tions  had  done  in  other  flourishing  countries;  but  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  could  only  be  effected  at  the  joint  expense  of 
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both  countries;  for  it  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  crime  of  the 
mother  country;  and  he  rather  felt  it  to  be  an  objection  to  that 
species  of  emancipation,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  very  cheap 
measure  at  home  by  throwing  the  whole  expense  upon  the 
colony.  ‘If  it  be  a  sin,  it  is  a  sin  in  which  this  country  has  had 
its  full  share  of  the  guilt,  and  ought  to  bear  its  proportion  of  the 
redemption.  How  this  country  can  decline  to  perform  the  act  of 
justice,  in  performing  the  act  of  charity,  men  of  great  wisdom 
and  integrity  have  not  been  able  to  discover.’76 

At  the  beginning  of  1831,  the  Board  of  Trade  received  a 
deputation  from  the  West  India  proprietors  and  merchants 
relative  to  the  commercial,  financial,  and  political  state  of  the 
British  West  India  colonies.  As  a  result,  the  Board  communicated 
with  the  Foreign  Office  pointing  out  that  the  extreme  distress 
of  the  proprietors  was  aggravated  and  must  continue  to  be  with¬ 
out  hope  of  relief  so  long  as  the  slave  trade  should  be  carried  on 
by  foreign  countries.  Of  all  the  measures  of  relief  suggested,  it 
appeared  to  their  Lordships  that  the  abolition  of  this  trade  was 
the  one  which  could  be  best  adopted,  and  was  most  likely  to 
lead  to  beneficial  consequences.  Particular  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  slave  trade  carried  on  at  Cuba  where  the  proprietors  with 
their  command  of  cheap  labour  were  enabled  to  undersell 
British  colonial  sugar  in  every  market  of  Europe,  and  throw  it 
at  a  loss  upon  the  market  at  home.  The  note  continued  that  the 
interests  of  humanity  also  would  suggest  themselves  to  Palmer¬ 
ston77  as  well  as  the  political  importance  of  endeavouring  by 
negotiation,  or  by  the  more  active  employment  of  force,  at  once 
to  put  an  end  to  a  trade,  the  partial  interruptions  of  which 
entailed  so  much  expense  and  inconvenience  to  the  country, 
and  was  ineffectual  to  the  object  in  view. 

Palmerston  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  Admiralty.  The 
reply  intimated  that  it  was  intended  to  employ  steam  vessels  on 
the  African  coast  and  in  the  West  Indies  for  the  suppression  of 
the  traffic.  But  it  was  their  Lordships’  firm  conviction  that  no 
exertions  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty’s  ships  could  be  effectual 
in  suppressing  the  trade,  until  the  French  Government  granted 
the  right  of  search.  With  that  right  and  the  aid  of  steam,  their 
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Lordships  would  not  despair  of  success:  but,  without  it,  steam 
vessels,  like  the  rest  of  His  Majesty’s  ships,  must  witness  the 
traffic  carried  on  with  impunity  and  without  fear.78 

The  West  India  planters  and  merchants  of  London  had  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition  in  1828  praying  for  the  reduction  of  the  tax 
upon  their  sugar.79  In  1830,  the  Marquis  of  Chandos  presented 
a  petition  from  West  India  planters  praying  for  a  reduction  of 
the  duties  upon  sugar  and  rum.  The  planters,  he  said,  had  to 
contend  with  sugars  introduced  from  Mauritius,  and  with  those 
who  raised  colonial  produce  by  slave  labour.80  A  few  weeks 
later,  the  Marquis  presented  a  petition  from  the  planters  pray¬ 
ing  for  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  coffee.81 

C.  P.  Thomson,  M.P.  for  Dover,  stated  in  the  following  year 
that  the  revenue  could  not  spare  the  reduction.  Even  if  the 
duties  were  taken  off,  the  West  India  proprietors  would  not 
benefit,  as  such  a  step  would  not  give  them  a  monopoly,  and 
until  they  had  a  monopoly,  no  reduction  could  be  of  any  benefit 
to  them.  There  was  one-fourth  more  sugar  exported  from  the 
West  Indies  than  was  wanted  in  Britain,  and  as  long  as  that  was 
the  case,  the  price  of  sugar  in  Britain  would  be  regulated  by 
the  price  which  could  be  obtained  for  the  surplus  abroad.  The 
adoption  of  the  suggestion  that  the  West  Indies  might  be 
relieved  by  the  admission  of  rum  at  a  lower  duty  would  be 
opposed  by  all  the  country  gentlemen  of  the  empire — Scotland 
and  Ireland  would  be  up  in  arms — unless  the  eloquent  advocates 
of  the  West  India  planters  could  persuade  the  distillers,  and 
farmers,  and  maltsters,  and  landowners  that  their  interests  would 
not  be  injured.82 

Another  line  of  defence  of  the  Government  was  that  the 
removal  of  the  tax  on  coal  and  candles  was  of  more  general 
benefit.  Mr.  John  Benett,  M.P.  for  Wilts,  did  not  think  it  fair 
to  relieve  the  West  India  interest  at  the  expense  of  the  landed 
interest:  the  planters  seemed  to  forget  that  the  landed  interest 
had  to  support  the  poor  and  the  Church.83  The  issue  was 
whisky  versus  rum.  Proposals  to  admit  sugar/molasses  for  the 
use  of  breweries  and  distilleries  were  opposed  by  the  same 
interests:  malt  would  be  displaced. 
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Shortly  after  these  debates,  the  first  Reform  Bill  was  lost  in 
committee.  Buxton  had  moved,  four  days  previously,  that  the 
House  should  consider  the  best  means  of  abolishing  slavery. 
During  the  debate,  Lushington  propounded  some  extraordinary 
doctrine.  Several  years  ago,  he  observed,  he  was  a  member  of  a 
Committee  appointed  to  investigate  this  subject:  and  several 
West  India  proprietors  gave  evidence  before  that  Committee 
that  for  the  preceding  thirty  years  they  had  not  received  more 
than  4  per  cent  on  their  capital.  That  was  the  punishment 
oi'dained  by  Providence,  he  believed,  for  trampling  on  the  laws 
of  humanity  and  justice;  for  never  was  injustice  unpunished 
here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  never  did  justice  go  without  its 
reward,  it  being  attended  even  with  pecuniary  blessings.84  What 
a  wicked  lot  the  present  holders  of  gilt-edged  securities  must  be! 

Although  the  Government  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
immediate  emancipation,  yet,  unlike  their  predecessors,  they 
dismissed  the  proceedings  of  the  colonial  legislatures  as  totally 
inadequate,  and  circulated  copies  of  two  new  Orders  in  Council 
to  the  West  India  agents.  Thereupon,  planters,  merchants,  and 
others  interested  in  the  colonies  met  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Marryat,  and  placed  on  record  that  they  had  learned  with  the 
greatest  consternation  and  alarm  about  the  new  Orders  in 
Council,  which  not  only  were  incompatible  with  the  rights  of 
private  property  as  recognized  in  the  parliamentary  resolutions 
of  1823,  but  also  were  infinitely  more  objectionable  than  the 
Order  in  Council,  consolidating  and  amending  previous  legisla¬ 
tion,  promulgated  on  2  February  1830.  The  meeting  ‘must  pro¬ 
test  in  the  most  solemn  manner  against  the  principle  of  the  King 
in  Council  issuing  general  ordinances  affecting  the  rights  of 
property  held  under  the  statute  law  of  the  realm,  without 
referring  and  strictly  adhering  to  the  constitution  and  legal 
rights  of  each  separate  colony’.85 

However,  the  Government  was  not  to  be  deterred.  Goderich 
transmitted  to  the  Governors  of  British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  St. 
Lucia,  Mauritius,  and  the  Cape  the  two  Orders  in  Council  of 
November  1831 :  the  first  revoked  the  February  1830  Order  and 
existing  laws  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  the 
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second  established  a  new  code,  strengthened  and  enlarged. 
This  action  met  with  opposition,  particularly  in  Trinidad,  where 
the  two  alcades  refused  to  take  their  seats  on  the  Bench  when 
any  slave  prosecution  was  brought  forward  against  the  owner, 
their  objection  being  that  under  the  37th  clause  of  the  Order 
owners  might  be  brought  into  court  and  exposed  to  obloquy 
and  heavy  expenses  in  law  and  penalties  for  offences  of  a  most 
trivial  kind.86  In  a  long  minute  to  Howick  on  this  despatch 
25  August  1832  Stephen  wrote:  ‘I  would  resolutely  act  upon 
the  principle  of  securing  obedience  to  the  Law,  and  a  resolute 
execution  of  it,  whatever  minor  principles  I  might  be  compelled 
to  tread  down  in  advancing  towards  that  consummation.  The 
ultimate  end  of  human  society — the  security  of  life,  property 
and  reputation,  must  be  preferred  to  its  subordinate  ends — -the 
enjoyment  of  particular  franchises.’87 

In  the  previous  February,  the  Government  had  put  its  foot 
down  on  the  Mauritian  Ordinance  No.  51  respecting  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  certain  instruments  of  domestic  punishment.  The 
ordinance  was  disallowed,  and  an  Order  in  Council  23  February 
1831  prohibited  the  use  of  chains,  fetters,  rings,  irons,  and 
similar  instruments.  Objections  to  the  practice  had  been  raised 
in  1829,  and  it  was  hoped,  in  vain,  that  this  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  Mauritian  Govern¬ 
ment:  ‘It  is  not  without  serious  concern  that  I  address  this 
communication  to  you.  His  Majesty’s  government  would  have 
been  happy  to  have  been  spared  the  necessity  of  any  further 
interference  with  the  relations  of  master  and  servant  in  Mauritius 
at  the  present  moment;  but  the  paramount  considerations  of 
justice  and  sound  policy  which  have  dictated  this  Order  in 
Council,  have  necessarily  silenced  all  minor  objections.’88 

Copies  of  the  November  Orders  in  Council  were  sent  in 
December  to  the  Governors  of  the  legislative  colonies,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  was  made  quite  clear  in  the  covering 
despatch.  The  Government  was  anxious  to  convey  an  adequate 
impression  of  the  necessity  to  take  some  effective  step  towards 
the  redemption  of  the  pledges  given  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
West  India  body  in  1823. 
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They  felt  that  the  language  of  admonition  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  that  any  further  attempt  to  produce  an  impression 
upon  the  legislatures  by  the  same  means  alone  could  add 
nothing  to  the  respect  of  those  bodies  for  the  authority  of  the 
Crown,  whilst  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  that  it  could  con¬ 
tribute  anything  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  in  view. 

It  was  their  intention  to  introduce  a  measure  of  substantial 
relief  to  the  West  India  interest,  but  the  measure  would  be  so 
framed  that  the  indispensable  condition  of  receiving  the  con¬ 
sequent  benefit  would  be  the  fact  of  a  statute  having  passed  the 
colonial  legislature,  simply,  and  without  qualification  in  terms 
or  limitation  of  time,  declaring  the  Order  in  Council  to  possess 
the  force  of  law  in  the  colony. 

Failing  this,  the  Government  would  have  to  deplore  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  that  insensibility  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion 
by  which  the  colonies  were  daily  bringing  themselves  more  and 
more  within  the  danger  of  calamities  far  more  grievous  than 
any  which  could  be  caused  by  commercial  reverses,  and  of 
disasters  from  which  it  might  be  beyond  the  power  of  any 
government  to  protect  them.89  Still  the  colonial  legislatures 
remained  obdurate. 

The  Committee  of  West  India  Merchants  transmitted  a  pro¬ 
test  to  Goderich  6  April  1832.  The  Order  was  unjust  and 
oppressive,  inconsistent  with  the  parliamentary  resolutions  of 
1823,  and  destructive  of  the  rights  of  property.  The  intention  of 
His  Majesty’s  Ministers  to  propose  to  Parliament  to  adopt  fiscal 
regulations  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  the  legislative  colonies 
was  a  course  of  policy  the  most  deplorable,  not  only  from  its 
having  been  virtually  abandoned  by  Parliament  during  the 
American  Revolution,  but  because  in  the  dangerous  and  excited 
state  of  the  colonies,  it  was  calculated  to  produce  no  other  effect 
than  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  property  of  the  colonists, 
and  ultimately  the  degradation  and  barbarism  of  the  negro 
population.90 

In  the  meantime,  some  younger  members  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society  (‘young  England  abolitionists’),  tired  of  all  this  apparent 
temporizing,  had  decided  to  hustle.  One  of  these  members, 
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George  Stephen,91  later  set  out  the  following  reasons  for  their 
action.  Very  little  real  progress  had  been  made  for  many  years 
in  gaining  popularity  for  the  cause  of  abolition.  The  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Society  were  heavy  reading,  and  so  frequent  that 
they  palled  upon  the  public  taste;  the  daily  press  for  the  most 
part  ranged  itself  with  the  West  Indian  interest.  The  bishops 
admitted  they  were  conscience-struck,  but  feared  for  the  tem¬ 
poralities  of  the  Church,  if  they  countenanced  an  invasion  of 
the  rights  of ‘property’;  all  the  pulpits  in  the  country  were  silent, 
and  Exeter  Hall  and  Freemasons’  Hall92  were  filled  with  empty 
benches  at  anniversaries.  In  this  dilemma,  it  was  proposed  to 
inform  the  public  mind  by  the  oral  delivery  of  anti-slavery 
lectures  throughout  the  country  by  agents.93 ‘It  is  the  chief  object 
of  the  Agency  Committee  at  the  present  crisis,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  general  expression  of  the  public  feeling  when  the 
proper  time  shall  arrive,  by  widely  disseminating  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  colonial  slavery;  and  this 
will  be  the  principal  duty  you  will  be  called  upon  to  discharge’ 
(instructions  to  agents  June  1831). 

Thus  it  was  from  their  employment  of  agents,94  six  of  whom 
were  paid,  that  the  members,  nominally  eighteen,  practically 
five,  became  known  as  the  Agency  Committee.  Joseph  Sturge,96 
a  corn  merchant  of  Birmingham,  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
movement.  The  four  other  active  members  were  George  Stephen, 
Cropper,96  Emanuel  Cooper,  and  Joseph  Cooper:97  only  Stephen 
was  not  a  Quaker.  A  year  later,  the  West  India  Committee 
engaged  two  men  as  lecturers  at  one  and  a  half  guineas  each  per 
day,  exclusive  of  coach-hire,  to  follow  up  the  abolition  agents 
with  counter-propaganda. 

The  urgency  of  the  slavery  problem  was  stressed  by  a  rising 
of  Jamaican  negroes  during  the  months  of  December  1831  and 
January.  The  main  cause  of  the  revolt  was  that  which  had  led 
to  similar  disturbances  in  Demerara,  1823,  namely,  the  belief 
that  concessions  were  being  kept  back  by  the  masters.  Immense 
damage  to  property  resulted,  and  again  little  mercy  or  dis¬ 
crimination  was  shown  to  the  negroes.  Baptist  missionaries  were 
blamed  for  the  outbreak.  Chapels  were  wrecked,  and  the 
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missionaries  were  mobbed,  silenced,  or  expelled.  The  bitter 
antagonism  displayed  towards  nonconformists  by  colonial  epis¬ 
copalians  culminated  in  the  formation  in  Jamaica  of  a  Colonial 
Church  Union  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  doctrines  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  national  churches. 

The  general  question  of  slavery  came  under  the  review  of  the 
two  Select  Committees  of  1832. 98  The  Select  Committee  of  the 
Lords,  appointed  on  a  petition  presented  by  the  Earl  of 
Harewood  from  a  meeting  of  noblemen,  merchants,  and  gentle¬ 
men  connected  with  West  Indian  affairs,99  was  to  investigate 
the  actual  condition  of  the  slave  population,  and  the  state  of 
the  law  by  which  their  treatment  was  regulated.  That  of  the 
Commons,  appointed  in  consequence  of  numerous  petitions  for 
emancipation,  was  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  measures 
which  it  might  be  expedient  to  adopt,  for  the  purpose  of  effect¬ 
ing  the  extinction  of  slavery  throughout  the  British  dominions, 
at  the  earliest  period  compatible  with  the  safety  of  all  classes  in 
the  colonies,  and  in  conformity  to  the  resolutions  of  May 
1823. 

William  IV,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  of  the  slave-trade  abolition 
period,  was  kept  aufait  with  the  situation.  Goderich,  in  sending 
to  the  King  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  the  Governor  of  Jamaica 
was  instructed  to  issue,100  and  of  the  covering  despatch,  stated 
that  the  difficulty  of  the  question  consisted  mainly  in  the 
extreme  vehemence  with  which  the  contending  parties  had  so 
long  supported  their  respective  opinions.  The  King’s  perfect 
knowledge  of  Jamaica  and  of  all  the  peculiarities  in  the  state  of 
West  Indian  society  would  doubtless  enable  him  at  once  to  see 
how  delicate  was  the  task  of  the  Government  in  endeavouring 
to  effect  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves  without  at 
once  overturning  the  whole  authority  of  the  master.  The  atten¬ 
tion  of  Parliament  was  perpetually  called  by  one  party  or  the 
other,  even  to  the  minutest  details  of  the  question,  and  the 
earliest,  as  well  as  the  most  complete,  publicity  was  consequently 
given  to  every  event  which  occurred  in  the  colonies,  and  to 
every  measure  of  which  the  Government  might  advise  the 
adoption.101 
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In  the  King’s  view  slavery  could  not  be  abolished  in  the  West 
Indian  colonies  without  entailing  thereby  the  loss  of  all  those 
colonies.  He  was  satisfied  from  local  observation  and  from 
matured  consideration  that  the  emancipation  for  which  Theorists 
and  Saints  were  so  clamorous  would  reduce  the  negroes  from 
a  state  of  comparative  ease  and  comfort  to  one  of  misery 
and  starvation,  and  would  ruin  the  proprietors,  without  con¬ 
ferring  any  boon  on  the  slaves.  The  King’s  observations  on  the 
two  Committees  were  that  the  Lords’  Committee  had  originated 
with  the  proprietors  of  West  India  estates  and  others  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  those  important  colonies,  who  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  better  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  general 
question,  while  that  of  the  Commons  originated  in  the  Addresses 
of  those  who  were  clamorous  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  on  the 
plea  of  humanity  and  philanthropy  without  possessing  know¬ 
ledge  or  experience  which  could  establish  the  soundness  and 
correctness  of  that  plea,  which  was  indeed,  in  too  many  in¬ 
stances,  suggested  by  a  desire  to  gain  popularity.102 

At  this  stage,  there  was  intermingling  of  the  questions  of 
negro  emancipation  and  of  parliamentary  reform.  The  re¬ 
formers,  supported  by  the  Irish  party,103  for  Whigs  had  helped 
to  achieve  Catholic  emancipation,  were  opposed,  generally 
speaking,  by  Tories  and  by  West  India  magnates.  Indeed,  the 
opposition  may  be  regarded  as  centring  round  the  preservation 
of  property  in  rotten  boroughs  and  in  human  beings. 

All  the  contested  elections  for  the  first  reformed  parliament 
turned,  according  to  George  Stephen,  upon  the  soundness  of 
the  anti-slavery  faith  of  the  candidates.104  The  West  India  Com¬ 
mittee  felt  it  incumbent  on  them  to  draw  up  an  address  to  the 
electors  in  order  to  counter  the  efforts  of  the  Anti- Slavery 
Society. 105  Frederick  Marry  at’ s  Newton  Forster,  published  in  1832, 
gave  an  idyllic  picture  of  life  on  a  planter’s  estate  in  Barbados 
and  the  planter’s  argument  for  slavery,  referred  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  planters  putting  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  compensation. 106 
And  in  1833,  the  bogy  of  St.  Domingo  made  another  appear¬ 
ance.  ‘This  little  work  has  no  other  pretensions  than  to  give  a 
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simple  narrative  of  the  nearly-forgotten  story  of  the  insurrection 
in  St.  Domingo  .  .  .  leaving  to  the  reader  inwardly  to  digest  it, 
with  reference  to  the  present  time,  when  the  settlement  of  the 
“West  Indian  Question”  is  looked  forward  to  with  trembling 
expectation.  The  fate  of  the  French  colony  seems  a  beacon-light 
held  out  by  the  hand  of  Providence  to  guard  Great  Britain  from 
striking  against  the  rock  on  which  St.  Domingo  perished.  May 
she  not  neglect  the  solemn  warning!’107 

In  the  reformed  Parliament  of  1833  events  moved  rapidly. 
The  Colonial  Church  Union  was  suppressed,  and  active 
measures  were  taken  to  quell  baiting.  Parliament  was  inundated 
by  petitions,  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  Three  Months  in 
Jamaica  (1832).  The  author,  Henry  Whiteley,  a  Yorkshire  manu¬ 
facturer  and  Methodist  preacher,  associated  in  philanthropic 
work  with  Oastler,  based  his  work  on  a  residence  of  seven  weeks 
on  a  sugar  plantation,  and  created  a  sensation  by  his  accounts 
of  gross  cruelty  and  brutal  flogging. 

The  objective  was  now  about  to  be  attained.  In  May  1833, 
Stanley108  introduced  the  ministerial  proposals  for  emancipa¬ 
tion.  Parliament  was  called  upon,  he  said,  to  legislate  between 
two  conflicting  parties,  one  deeply  involved  by  pecuniary 
interests  and  involved,  moreover,  in  difficulties  of  the  most 
pressing  character,  difficulties  which  were  constantly  increasing; 
the  other  deeply  involved  by  their  feelings  and  their  opinions, 
which  represented  a  growing  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  put  an  end  to  slavery,  a  determination  the  more 
absolute,  and  the  less  resistable,  because  founded  in  sincere 
religious  feelings,  and  in  a  solemn  conviction  that  things  wrong 
in  principle  could  not  be  good  in  practice — that  determination 
was  expressed  in  a  voice  so  potential,  that  no  minister  could 
venture  to  disregard  it.  The  Government  proposed  a  loan  of 
£15  million  to  the  planters. 

Howick106  remarked  that  he  had  heard  strong  language  used 
in  the  House  in  praise  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Poles  to  recover 
their  national  liberties.  The  Poles,  however,  fought  for  political 
liberty  which  he  did  not  undervalue,  but  which  he  was  still 
compelled  to  consider,  when  compared  to  personal  freedom,  as  a 
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mere  speculative  advantage:  the  struggle  of  the  negroes  would  be 
to  be  allowed  in  peace  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry.110 

The  original  proposal  of  a  loan  of  £15  million  was  altered. 
The  reason  for  the  alteration,  as  given  by  Stanley,  was  that  all 
those  connected  with  West  Indian  property,  without  a  single 
exception,  had  declared,  however  anxious  they  might  be  that 
the  mercantile  transactions  should  not  be  deranged,  they  con¬ 
sidered  the  sum  completely  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
pensation:  and  that,  in  the  event  of  such  a  sum  being  proposed, 
they  should  feel  bound  for  the  protection  of  their  own  property 
and  interests,  to  abstain  from  lending  their  concurrence  and  assist¬ 
ance  in  carrying  on  those  mercantile  transactions  on  which  the 
very  existence  of  the  West  Indies  depended.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  assurance  had  been  given,  if  Parliament  voted  £20  million, 
that  that  great  interest  would  give  its  full  concurrence  to  the 
Government  plan,  and  would  use  any  influence  it  might  possess 
over  the  colonial  legislatures  to  induce  them  to  co-operate.111 

Religious  intolerance  again  reared  its  head  on  the  question 
of  the  fifth  resolution  of  the  Commons:  ‘That  His  Majesty  be 
enabled  to  defray  any  such  expense  as  he  may  incur  in  estab¬ 
lishing  an  efficient  stipendiary  magistracy  in  the  colonies,  and 
in  aiding  the  local  legislatures  in  providing,  upon  liberal  and 
comprehensive  principles,  for  the  religious  and  moral  education 
of  the  negro  population  to  be  emancipated.’  In  the  Lords, 
Wellington  dissented  because  the  words  ‘upon  liberal  and  com¬ 
prehensive  principles’  which  were  not  in  the  resolution  when 
first  proposed  to  Parliament112  were  calculated  to  create  a  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  colonies,  that  it  was  intended  to  employ  in  the 
religious  and  moral  education  of  the  negro  population,  classes  of 
persons  whom  the  proprietors  and  other  free  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies  regarded  with  apprehension  and  distrust,  and  of  whose 
conduct  they  thought  that  they  had  reason  to  complain.  Such 
feeling  was  calculated  to  prevent  the  successful  attainment  of 
the  object  of  the  first  resolution  which  depended  upon  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  and  upon  the  cordial  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  assistance  of  the  proprietors  and  colonists  at  large  in 
the  measures  intended  to  be  adopted.113 
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In  this  connexion,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Act  removed  the 
power  of  granting  licences  to  preach  and  teach  from  the  Quarter 
Sessions  to  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  the  aim  being,  explained 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  Brougham,  to  supply  a  sufficient  number 
of  preachers  and  teachers  for  the  slaves :  and  to  secure  sectarian 
teachers  against  persecution,  by  placing  the  power  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  would  exercise  a  sound  discretion,  without  preju¬ 
dice  or  hostility,  or  a  dogged  determination  that  no  sectarian 
should  teach  a  slave.  ‘If  he  were  asked  for  a  reason  why  sec¬ 
tarian  preachers  should  be  permitted,  he  answered,  that  the 
only  chance,  the  only  possibility  of  teaching  the  slaves,  was  to 
be  found  in  the  zeal  and  congenial  habits  of  those  sectarian 
preachers.  Send  a  man  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge  to  a  colonial 
parish — why,  they  might  as  well  be  sent  to  a  workshop  in 
Birmingham  or  a  spinning  manufactory  at  Manchester;  they 
would  be  just  as  fit  for  one  as  the  other.’114 

The  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  British 
colonies:  for  promoting  the  industry  of  the  manumitted  slaves: 
and  for  compensating  the  persons  hitherto  entitled  to  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  such  slaves  received  the  royal  assent  on  28  August 
1 833. 115  Slaves  not  over  six  years  of  age  were  made  wholly  free. 
For  the  others,  a  period  of  apprenticeship  was  instituted. 
Predials  or  agricultural  labourers  were  to  serve  their  masters 
without  payment  for  six  years  on  the  basis  of  a  45-hour  week 
(predial  apprenticeship  could  not  continue  beyond  1  August 
1840).  Non-predials  were  to  serve  four  years  with  no  definite 
weekly  time  limit  (non-predial  apprenticeship  was  to  cease 
1  August  1838).  All  apprentices  were  placed  entirely  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  stipendiary  magistrates,  paid  and  controlled  by 
the  imperial  Government.  £20  million  was  voted  to  the  owners 
as  compensation,  the  allotment  of  the  compensation  being  made 
dependent  upon  the  ratio  of  exports  to  the  number  of  slaves, 
that  is,  compensation  was  paid,  not  on  the  actual  number  of 
slaves,  but  on  their  industrial  value.  The  territories  of  the  East 
India  Company  and  the  islands  of  Ceylon  and  St.  Helena  were 
excepted.116 

Another  form  of  attack  on  West  Indian  monopoly  was 
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launched  in  1833  on  behalf  of  sugar-refiners,  ship-owners,  and 
manufacturers.  In  March  the  Brazilian  Association  of  Liverpool 
prayed  for  a  remittance  of  the  excessive  duties  on  sugars  im¬ 
ported  from  Brazil  for  the  purpose  of  refining.  Brazil  afforded 
ample  means  of  payment  for  British  manufactures  in  her  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  of  freighting  back  an  immense  tonnage  of  British 
shipping,  but  neither  Brazilian  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  nor  rum 
were  admitted  in  Britain  on  practicable  terms.  The  consequence 
was  that  f  2  million  of  British  capital  were  forced  into  other 
channels  giving  employment  to  foreign  shipping  and  manu¬ 
factures,  paying  to  foreign  European  states  freights,  commis¬ 
sions,  and  charges.  It  was  stated  in  debate  that  in  the  previous 
year  not  one  of  fifty-one  ships  from  Liverpool  to  Rio  could  get  a 
return  cargo  home.117 

A  month  later,  it  was  asserted  that  the  sugar-refining  trade 
was  making  a  swift  progress  to  absolute  ruin,  and  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  foreign  nations,  in  consequence  of  the  non-renewal  of 
the  Act  of  1830  for  permitting  foreign  sugars  to  be  refined  in  the 
country.  A  serious  effect  was  also  produced  on  the  trades  of 
paper-makers,  coopers,  and  many  others  indirectly  connected 
with  sugar-refining.118 

Other  petitioners,  merchants,  and  shipowners  of  Liverpool 
expressed  a  hope  two  months  later,  that  whilst  Parliament  was 
legislating  for  the  benefit  of  the  slaves  in  the  distant  colonies,  it 
would  also  consider  the  present  condition  and  future  welfare  of 
the  labouring  population  at  home,  especially  the  mariners,  and 
those  of  the  manufacturing  districts  who  were  mainly  dependent 
for  their  daily  bread  on  the  maintenance  and  extension  of 
British  commerce.119  Information  given  to  Parliament  showed 
the  decline  of  sugar-refining.  In  Scotland  all  the  sugar  pans 
were  stopped:  at  Liverpool  two- thirds  were  out  of  employ:  not 
more  than  half  were  in  use  at  Bristol:  at  London  the  reduction 
was  shown  by  the  figures:  224  (1830);  210  (1831);  183  (1832); 
70  (1833). 

An  endeavour  in  1831  to  secure  the  renewal  of  the  1830  Act120 
failed  because  of  the  opposition  of  West  Indian  interests.  The 
question  hinged  on  the  relative  amount  of  the  bounties  to 
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refiners  on  the  refining  of  West  Indian  and  foreign  sugars— the 
bounty  on  the  refining  of  foreign  sugar  was  greater,  and  tended 
to  diminish  the  sale  of  West  India  sugar.121  When  the  subject 
was  reintroduced  in  1833  by  Mr.  Clay,  who  moved  that  it  was 
expedient  that  foreign  sugars  be  immediately  admitted  for  the 
purpose  of  being  refined  for  exportation,  Mr.  Poulett  Thom¬ 
son122  proposed  the  form  ‘That  it  is  expedient  that  sugar  under 
lock  be  admitted  for  refining,  for  the  purpose  of  exportation’. 
Clay  withdrew  his  motion,  Poulett  Thomson’s  resolution  was 
carried,  and,  in  the  following  month,  an  Act  was  passed  under 
which  sugar  ‘under  the  Locks  of  the  Crown’  (in  bond)  was  ad¬ 
mitted  without  payment  of  duty,  to  be  refined  for  exportation. 
The  ports  affected  were  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Hull, 
Greenock,  or  Glasgow.123 

These  attacks  from  different  quarters  on  the  West  India 
citadel  partly  explain  why  emancipation  was  carried:  an  in¬ 
creasing  hostility  to  monopoly,  that  is,  the  free-trade  movement 
of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  reinforced  an  increas¬ 
ing  hostility  to  slavei'y.  During  the  passage  of  the  emancipating 
Bill  a  certain  amount  of  trouble  in  the  West  Indies  was  feared. 
A  communication  of  10  May  1833  from  the  Colonial  Office  to 
the  Admiralty  intimated  that  it  was  His  Majesty’s  pleasure  that 
a  fast  sailing  ship  be  forthwith  sent  to  the  Admiral  on  the  West 
India  station  warning  him  that  on  the  14th  a  discussion  in 
Parliament  would  take  place,  the  account  of  which,  when 
received  in  Jamaica,  was  likely  to  produce  great  irritation  and 
excitement.  It  was  important,  therefore,  that  the  Admiral 
should  be  prepared  to  meet  any  sudden  danger,  not  only  in 
Jamaica,  but  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  whether  it  proceeded  from 
the  slaves  or  any  other  quarter.124  Fortunately,  forebodings 
were  not  justified. 

The  Jamaica  Abolition  Act125  required  the  master  to  allow 
the  slave  \\  hours  weekly  for  the  cultivation  of  his  own  pro¬ 
vision  ground:  consequently,  the  master  was  entitled  only  to  a 
4o|-hour  week  from  his  predial  apprentices.  How  was  the  time 
to  be  allotted?  There  was  a  choice  of  two  alternatives — four 
8-hour  days  and  one  8^-hour  day  or  four-and-a-half  g-hour 
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days.  Naturally,  the  planters  favoured  the  first  alternative,  and 
the  apprentices  the  second.  Unfortunately,  the  Governor,  the 
Marquess  of  Sligo,126  embodied  in  his  proclamation  to  the 
negroes  a  statement  which  led  them  to  believe  that  the  alterna¬ 
tive  they  favoured  had  been  legally  established.  Moreover,  the 
planters  caused  additional  unrest  by  refusing  the  customary 
‘indulgences’  of  salt  fish  at  regular  intervals,  and  of  a  ration  of 
rum  after  heavy  work  or  bad  weather,  and  by  demanding 
higher  sums,  well  above  the  selling  price  of  slaves  before 
apprenticeship,  for  manumission. 

Buxton  secured  the  appointment  in  1836  of  a  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  apprenticeship  system. 
The  inquiry  was  confined  to  Jamaica  where  the  system  worked 
worst — each  colony  had  its  own  kind  of  apprenticeship — and 
resulted  in  the  suggestion  of  various  amendments  to  the  Jamaica 
Abolition  Act.  The  principal  points  investigated  were  the  8-  and 
9-hour  systems:  the  hardships  connected  with  allowances  and 
manumissions:  and  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  offer  of  work 
for  wages.  The  Committee  was  re-appointed  in  1837,  but  the 
death  of  William  IV  led  to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  no 
evidence  was  published  nor  was  any  general  opinion  expressed. 
Meanwhile,  an  Act  (6  &  7  William  IV.  c  26)  equalizing  the 
duty  on  East  and  West  Indian  sugar  dealt  the  ‘West  Indians’ 
another  blow. 

During  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  1838  Amend¬ 
ing  Bill  [infra),  Glenelg  expatiated  on  certain  findings  of  the 
1836  Committee:  (1)  the  defective  constitution  of  the  tribunals 
before  which  apprentices  had  to  appear  to  purchase  their  free¬ 
dom — there  appeared  to  be  no  guard  against  excessive  valua¬ 
tions;  (2)  the  want  of  adequate  protection  to  the  special 
magistrates  against  vexatious  proceedings  and  actions;  (3)  the 
adherence  to  the  8-hour  system  which  was  materially  injurious 
to  the  apprentices,  and  tended  to  keep  up  feelings  of  animosity 
between  apprentices  and  employers;  (4)  the  withholding  of  the 
customary  allowances  and  indulgences;  and  (5)  the  continuance 
of  corporal  punishment  of  females.127 

The  question  was  also  studied  in  the  West  Indies  by  Sturge 
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and  three  companions,  Thomas  Harvey,  William  Lloyd,  and 
John  Scoble:  the  last  two  proceeded  to  British  Guiana.  Their 
visit  (1836-7)  had  important  consequences,  for  in  the  next  year 
there  appeared  the  Narrative  of  James  Williams,  a  negro  whom 
Sturge  had  redeemed  in  Jamaica,  and  brought  back  to  England. 
Williams,  a  young  man  of  18,  who  looked  after  his  master’s 
horses,  had  been  flogged  seven  times,  thrice  imprisoned  in  a 
loathsome  dungeon,  and  four  times  sentenced  to  the  treadmill. 
The  Narrative  was  as  fruitful  in  its  results  for  the  apprentices  as 
Three  Months  in  Jamaica  had  been  for  the  slaves. 

Events  moved  rapidly  in  1838.  In  February,  Brougham  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  Lords  eight  resolutions  concerning  slavery  and  the 
foreign  slave  trade.  One  of  the  eight  was  that  it  was  expedient 
that  the  period  of  predial  apprenticeship  should  cease  and  deter¬ 
mine  on  1  August:  none  of  the  resolutions  was  adopted.128  A 
resolution  in  the  Commons  by  Sir  George  Strickland,  M.P.  for 
West  Yorks,  for  the  abolition  of  apprenticeship  on  1  August  was 
defeated — 215-269 — by  a  combination  of  Whigs  and  Tories  at 
the  end  of  March.129  On  1 1  April  a  Bill  to  amend  the  imperial 
Abolition  Act  became  law.130  A  governor,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  his  Council,  was  authorized  to  regulate  from  time  to 
time,  by  proclamation,  the  hours  of  labour:  an  allowance  of 
time  for  going  to  and  returning  from  work  was  also  legalized. 
Customary  privileges  and  allowances  were  to  be  continued. 
Apprentices  cruelly  treated  might  be  discharged.  And  certain 
clauses  relating  to  slaves  in  the  Jamaica  Police  Act  (18  December 
1 837)  were  repealed. 

Strickland’s  resolution,  re-introduced  on  22  May  by  Sir  John 
Eardley  Wilmot,  M.P.  for  North  Warwickshire,  was  carried 
by  the  narrow  majority  of  three  (96-93),  but  within  a  week  the 
proposal  of  Sir  George  Grey,  the  Colonial  Under-Secretary, 
that  it  was  not  advisable  to  adopt  any  proceeding  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  effect  to  the  resolution  was  carried.131 

A  vehement  protest  was  made  by  the  Jamaica  Assembly.132 
It  was  acknowledged  that  Jamaica  was  dependent  on 
the  crown  of  England,  and  the  right  of  the  imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  regulate  imperial  commerce  was  admitted,  but  the 
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claim  to  make  other  laws  to  govern  Jamaica  was  rejected  with 
indignation. 

It  was  unreasonable  and  unnatural  that  one  nation  should 
assume  to  pass  laws  to  bind  another  nation,  of  whose  customs, 
wants,  constitution,  and  physical  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
she  was  and  must  be  profoundly  ignorant,  and  whose  distance 
opposed  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  attainment  of  local 
information  or  to  the  application  of  remedies  for  any  sudden 
emergency. 

The  protest  then  developed  into  an  exposition  of  the  theme: 
‘Physician,  heal  thyself’.  ‘This  House  does  not  dread  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Commons  of  England  in  the  success  of  their 
legislation.  Our  laws  have  not  been  defied,  as  by  the  Irish 
opponents  of  tithes;  murders  are  not  committed  in  our  island  by 
companies  of  armed  men  in  open  day;  nor  do  bands  prowl  about 
at  night  setting  fire  to  barns  and  ricks  of  corn;133  nor  do  our 
labourers  and  artizans  combine,  as  of  late  in  Dublin  and 
Glasgow,  to  raise  wages  even  by  maiming  and  murder.  .  .  .  We 
have  no  corn  laws  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  nor  poor 
laws  to  imprison,  under  the  pretence  of  maintaining,  the  poor131 
.  .  .  we  dread  a  system  of  government  which  has,  notwith¬ 
standing  so  many  efforts,  failed  to  pacify  Ireland,  has  just 
caused  a  rebellion  in  the  Canadas,135  by  its  capricious  policy, 
and  scarcely  escaped  a  war  with  the  United  States’.136 

On  the  same  day  as  this  protest  was  made,  the  Assembly  was 
considerably  more  deferential  in  a  Humble  Address  and  Peti¬ 
tion  praying  for  an  adequate  reduction  in  the  onerous  duties  on 
West  India  produce,  and  for  a  prohibition  of  the  manufacture 
or  refining  of  foreign  slave- grown  sugar  in  Britain. 

The  indignation  of  the  Assembly  rose  to  a  climax  later  in  the 
year.  The  imperial  Parliament  passed  an  Act  for  the  better 
government  of  prisons  in  the  West  Indies — prison  conditions 
and  punishment  of  apprentices  were  closely  related — by  virtue 
of  which  the  Governors  were  given  the  power  to  take  over  the 
regulation  and  management  of  prisons.137  The  Assembly  refused 
to  carry  out  its  functions  so  long  as  the  Act  remained  in  force. 
In  April  1839,  the  imperial  Government  introduced  a  Bill  to 
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suspend  the  constitution  of  Jamaica  for  five  years,  but  it  met 
with  violent  opposition,  and  Melbourne  resigned.  Returning  to 
power  shortly  after,  because  Peel  refused  to  take  office  unless 
the  ladies  of  the  opposition  party  in  attendance  on  the  Queen 
resigned  their  posts,  he  secured  the  passage  of  an  Act  which 
only  empowered  the  Governor-in- Council  to  revive  expired 
laws,  if  the  Assembly  failed  to  do  so:138  the  trouble  gradually 
subsided. 

Apprenticeship  petered  out.  During  the  course  of  1838,  the 
colonial  legislatures  themselves  decided  that  the  partial  emanci¬ 
pation  due  on  1  August  1838  should  be  made  general. 139  For 
this  action,  there  were  several  causes:  the  difficulties  which 
would  arise  when  non-predials  became  free  on  1  August  (the 
legal  advisers  of  the  Government  were  of  opinion  that  estate 
tradesmen,  for  example,  coopers,  carpenters,  masons,  smiths, 
and  the  like,  must  be  classed  as  non-predials)  ;  the  Amending 
Act  which  was,  in  effect,  an  ameliorating  Act:  the  knowledge 
that  total  emancipation  was  inevitable  within  a  short  period:  a 
belief  that  the  system  had  served  its  purpose:  and  ‘war  weariness’! 

For  the  apprenticeship  system,  it  can  be  claimed,  with  some 
justification,  that  it  fulfilled,  at  any  rate  to  a  great  extent,  two 
of  its  functions,  namely,  to  provide  an  easy  and  peaceful  transi¬ 
tion  from  slavery  to  freedom,  and  to  guarantee  to  the  planter, 
in  the  interim,  an  adequate  supply  of  labour.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  expectation  that  the  benefit  of  partial  training  for 
citizenship  might  also  accrue  was  nullified  by  two  executory 
flaws:  the  operative  agents  were  of  necessity  the  planters  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  administrative  and  the  judicial  systems  of  the 
colonies  were  notoriously  incompetent.140 

Apprenticeship  having  come  to  an  end,  a  provisional  com¬ 
mittee  of  well-known  friends  of  the  negro  cause  was  formed  to 
correspond  with  abolitionists  throughout  the  country.  Eleven 
hundred  circulars  were  addressed  to  various  members  of  the 
anti-slavery  organizations  with  the  result  that  persons  from 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  met  in  April  1839  at 
Exeter  Hall,  and  originated  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti- 
Slavery  Society. 
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Hitherto,  a  relatively  straightforward  chronological  outline 
of  the  events  leading  to  the  abolition  of  the  British  slave  trade 
and  British  colonial  slavery  has  been  given.141  A  more  complete 
picture  will  be  gained  from  reference  to  another  aspect  of  the 
contest. 

The  philanthropists  were  exposed  to  the  gibe  that  while  they 
were  fully  conscious  of  the  sufferings  of  the  blacks,  they  were 
equally  oblivious  to  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow-countrymen  at 
home.  Of  this  paradoxical  state  of  affairs,  for  the  gibe  was  not 
without  some  justification,  certain  explanations  may  be  offered. 
Cruelty  on  the  slaves  was  frequently  inflicted  in  a  concentrated 
form  directly  by  individuals,  and  was  therefore  more  readily 
recognizable,  and  more  easily  adaptable  to  propaganda.  The 
sufferings  of  the  industrial  population,  the  result  of  the  inexor¬ 
able  pressure  of  a  transitional  state  of  society,  were  more 
diffused  and  more  difficult  to  depict  with  dramatic  effect. 
Recent  events  provide  a  certain  parallel:  our  emotions  were 
more  easily  stirred  by  the  stories  of  the  concentration  camps 
than  they  were  by  the  accounts  of  the  condition  of  the  dis¬ 
placed  persons.  Furthermore,  manufacturers  and  merchants 
stood  firm  for  the  policy  of  laissez-faire.  And  lastly,  the  majority 
of  the  philanthropists  were  churchmen,  and  churchmen,  in 
general,  tended  to  stress  moral  and  religious  reformation,  and 
to  apply  temporary  palliatives  to  relieve  the  permanent  physical 
wretchedness  of  the  mass  of  the  industrial  population.  A  con¬ 
temporary  criticism  of  this  tendency  which,  although  too  sweep¬ 
ing,  contains  an  element  of  truth,  was  made  by  Cobbett:  ‘With 
heavenly  food  you  would  feed  our  labourer,  abundantly;  but  as 
to  the  food  of  this  present  life,  you  leave  him  to  get  that  as  he 
can’.142 

In  a  number  of  the  Listener 143  there  occurs  the  statement:  ‘the 
myth  that  William  Wilberforce  was  so  excited  over  the  woes  of 
Negro  slaves  that  he  exhibited  a  bland  indifference  to  the 
miseries  of  the  victims  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  his  own 
country.’  It  needs  only  the  substitution  of  one  word  to  turn  the 
myth  into  reality:  ‘William  Wilberforce  was  so  excited  over  the 
woes  of  Negro  slaves  that  he  exhibited  a  relative  indifference  to 
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the  miseries  of  the  victims  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  his 
own  country.’  It  is  no  service  to  the  muse  of  history  to  blink  the 
fact,  and  no  disparagement  of  Wilberforce  to  recognize  it,  that 
‘the  nightingale  of  the  House’  was  not  repeatedly  heard,  year 
after  year,  depicting  the  miseries  of  the  victims  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  and  calling  for  State  intervention. 

A  Letter  to  Wm.  Wilberforce  Esq.  M.P.  on  the  Subject  of  Impress¬ 
ment  calling  on  him  and  the  Philanthropists  of  this  country  to 
prove  those  feelings  of  sensibility  they  expressed  in  the  cause 
of  humanity  on  negro  slavery,  by  acting  with  the  same  ardour 
and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  British  seamen,  was  published  in  1816, 
the  author  being  Thomas  Urquhart. 

Concerning  the  death  at  Hull  of  a  soldier  after  receiving  300 
lashes,  the  Jamaica  Journal  of  25  October  1823  commented 
sarcastically  that  had  such  taken  place  on  a  negro  in  the  West 
Indies  for  any  crime  whatever,  the  last  would  never  have  been 
heard  of  it.  It  would  have  occasioned  speeches  in  Parliament 
from  Wilberforce,  Buxton,  &c.  &c.:  Macaulay  and  Stephen 
would  have  written  pamphlets  about  it:  it  would  have  been  the 
subject  of  newspaper  declamations,  and  of  African  Institution 
Reports. 

Scathing  attacks  were  made  by  Cobbett.  The  Political  Register 
(30  August  1823)  addressed  Wilberforce  as  follows:  ‘Never  do 
you  utter  a  syllable  against  any  of  the  measures  by  which  the 
suffering  of  the  labouring  classes  has  been  produced.  Never  do 
you  propose,  second,  approve  of,  or  in  any  way  give  counten¬ 
ance  to,  any  thing  tending  to  turn  the  villainous  cold  potatoes 
into  bread:  and  you  do  all  the  mischief  which  it  is  in  your  power 
to  do,  by  endeavouring  to  draw  public  attention  away  from  the 
real  sufferings  of  the  people  at  home  to  the  imaginary  sufferings 
of  the  blacks  .  .  .  But  my  charge  against  you  is  this  .  .  .  that 
you,  the  great  canter  and  noise-maker  about  humanity  never 
seem  to  admit  that  they  have  any  thing  to  complain  of.’ 

Similarly  in  1830.  Referring  to  the  death  by  starvation  of 
five  men  between  the  parishes  of  Acton  and  Ealing — the  men 
had  come  from  remote  parts  of  the  country  in  search  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  more  early  work  of  the  harvest  near  the  capital144 — 
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Cobbett  asked  whether  Brougham  or  any  of  the  ‘humane  crew’, 
after  being  publicly  apprised  of  the  tragedy,  had  gone  to  the 
magistrate,  or  endeavoured  to  trace  the  cause  of  death.  ‘And 
now,  Did  they  ever  hear  of  five  negroes,  or  even  of  one  negro, 
being  found  dead,  with  nothing  in  his  bowels  but  field 
sorrel.  They  say  not  a  word  about  the  matter:  they  are  as 
silent  as  mice.’145 

As  late  as  1838,  The  Times  took  a  similar  line.  The  writer 
remarked  that  the  benevolent  men  who,  from  their  watch  tower 
peered  across  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  stood  aloof 
from  the  factory  question,  or  looked  on  with  a  degree  of  apathy, 
which  would  have  been  truly  surprising  ‘did  we  not  recollect 
that  man  is  so  constituted  that  a  tale  of  misery  at  a  distance  is 
apt  to  interest  him  far  more  than  realities  of  equal  moment 
around  him’.146 

In  this  account  of  the  abolition  of  the  British  slave  trade  and 
of  British  colonial  slavery,  there  has  been  certain  criticism  of 
the  book  Capitalism  and  Slavery  ,147  On  the  issue  of  a  humanitarian 
or  an  economic  interpretation  of  the  movement,  it  is  only  fair 
again  to  quote  the  author:  ‘This  study  has  deliberately  sub¬ 
ordinated  the  inhumanity  of  the  slave  system  and  the  humani- 
tarianism  which  destroyed  that  system.  To  disregard  it  com¬ 
pletely,  however,  would  be  to  commit  a  grave  historical  error 
and  to  ignore  one  of  the  greatest  propaganda  movements  of  all 
time.  The  humanitarians  were  the  spearhead  of  the  onslaught 
which  destroyed  the  West  Indian  system  and  freed  the  Negro’. 

Having  admitted  this,  he  continues:  ‘But  their  importance 
has  been  seriously  misunderstood  and  grossly  exaggerated  by 
men  who  have  sacrificed  scholarship  to  sentimentality,  and, 
like  the  scholastics  of  old,  placed  faith  before  reason  and 
evidence’148  (elsewhere:  ‘Coupland  represents  the  sentimental 
conception  of  history;  his  works  help  us  to  understand  what  the 
abolition  movement  was  not.’)149 

Then  we  are  informed  that  ‘this  misunderstanding  springs, 
in  part,  from  a  deliberate  attempt  by  contemporaries  to  present 
a  distorted  view  of  the  abolitionist  movement’,  and  offered, 
by  way  of  illustration,  a  summary  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
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Lords  on  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  the  phrase  ‘contrary  to 
the  principles  of  justice,  humanity  and  sound  policy’  in  the  1807 
Bill.  The  account  of  the  debate  which  follows  is  fuller  than  that 
given  by  Williams. 

When  the  Abolition  Bill  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Lord  Hawkesbury  moved  the  omission  of  the  words  ‘inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity’  on  three  grounds: 
( 1 )  the  impropriety  of  introducing  abstract  principles  into  the 
preamble;  (2)  their  retention  might  be  productive  of  mischievous 
and  fatal  consequences:  the  negroes  might  draw  wrong  con¬ 
clusions,  relative  to  their  emancipation,  as  connected  with  the 
measure  of  abolition,  when  they  found  the  law  of  the  land 
declaring  that  system  unjust  and  inhuman,  by  the  operation  of 
which  they  were  detained  in  a  state  of  slavery;  (3)  some  allow¬ 
ance  should  be  made  for  the  feelings  and  characters  of  those 
who  had  embarked  their  property  in  the  African  trade. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  Erskine,  observed  that  the  expression 
having  been  admitted  by  Hawkesbury  to  be  true,  it  ought  to  be 
retained.  On  the  previous  night,  Hawkesbury’s  objection  had 
been  that  the  trade  ought  not  to  be  abolished,  except  in  con¬ 
junction  with  foreign  powers:  now,  by  his  motion,  he  would 
take  away  the  only  ground  upon  which  Britain  could  ask  other 
powers  to  co-operate;  ‘If  we  declared  that  we  abolished  the 
trade  on  the  ground  of  expediency  alone,  then  it  might  be 
fairly  supposed  that  we  did  so  for  reasons  applicable  to  ourselves 
alone,  or  to  our  own  colonies;  but  by  stating  broadly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  the  trade  was  contrary  to  justice  and  humanity,  we 
took  a  ground  upon  which  we  might  fairly  call  upon  other 
powers  to  co-operate.’ 

Lord  Redesdale  expressed  his  apprehension  that  dangers 
would  arise  from  retaining  the  words,  and  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  dangerous  consequences  which  had  resulted 
in  France  from  the  adoption  of  abstract  principles  in  legislation. 
The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  asked  how  the  great  object  of  general 
abolition  was  to  be  attained,  if  it  appeared  on  the  face  of  our 
own  proceedings  that  we  were  only  actuated  by  considerations 
of  expediency,  and  that  in  calling  upon  other  powers  to  abolish 
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the  trade,  we  made  no  sacrifice  ourselves.  We  should  be  declar¬ 
ing  that  we  were  actuated  by  the  very  policy  imputed  to  us  by 
the  French  minister;  namely,  that  British  colonies  were  well 
stocked  with  slaves,  whereas  the  condition  of  the  French  colonies 
being  the  reverse,  abolition  by  France  would  concede  to  Britain 
the  greatest  advantages.  The  Lords  retained  the  original.150 
Such  were  the  proceedings  which  were  ‘a  deliberate  attempt  by 
contemporaries  to  present  a  distorted  view  of  the  abolitionist 
movement’.  Other  criticism  is  to  be  found  in  Appendix  4. 

The  relevant  sections  of  Capitalism  and  Slavery  are  valuable 
as  a  presentation  of  a  comparatively  neglected  aspect  of  the 
movement,  and  possibly  as  a  reminder  that  human  idols  have 
‘feet  of  clay’,  but  mistaken  in  its  trend  towards  suggesting  that 
one  aspect  is  the  whole  movement,  or  even  the  most  important 
one.  Abolition  was  achieved  by  the  application  of  principles 
of  justice  and  humanity,  and  facilitated  by  certain  economic 
factors,  namely,  those  associated  with  the  progressive  decline 
in  power  of  old  vested  interests  relatively  to  that  of  the  new 
vested  interests  developing  out  of  changing  economic  conditions. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  reader  is  familiar  with  acts  of 
cruelty  to  slaves,  such  acts  have  not  been  given  prominence. 
The  record  of  one  instance  follows:  ‘An  old  negro  was  pointed 
out  to  me,  residing  on  one  of  the  estates  on  which  the  settle¬ 
ment  stands.  I  spoke  to  the  man,  still  in  tolerable  vigour  of 
mind  and  body.  Fie  was  a  slave  to  a  former  owner,  happily 
not  an  Englishman,  and  had  taken  to  the  woods  to  escape 
oppression;  brought  back  to  his  master,  his  punishment  was  loss 
of  one  of  his  ears,  the  tendon  achilles  of  each  leg  cut  with  a 
knife,  his  teeth  knocked  out,  and  the  marks  on  his  back  were 
such  as  the  worst  flogging  of  the  worst  times  of  the  British 
severity  of  discipline  never  left  on  soldier’s  back. 

‘The  patient  forgiving  temper  of  the  negro  is  exemplified  in 
this  man;  the  executioner  lives  on  the  estate;  they  are  in  har¬ 
mony  with  each  other;  the  sufferer  ascribes  the  fault  to  the 
master,  whom  in  the  words  of  the  emancipated  slave,  “God  took 
away,  after  bringing  him  to  poverty  and  misery,  while  I  am 
alive  and  happy”.’151 
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This  report  has  not  been  specially  selected.  The  reader  is 
reminded  of  the  laws  against  maiming,  defacing,  &c.,  and 
referred  to  Appendix  5  for  other  evidence  of  coarseness  and 
brutality. 


NOTES 

1  P.D.  1814.  XXVIII.  803.  20  July  1814. 

2  P.D.  1815.  XXXI.  784.  Stephen  resigned  his  seat  on  the  refusal  of 
government  to  support  his  Registry  Bill.  ‘I  will  therefore,  only  trouble  your 
Lordship  with  the  motives  of  my  conduct  in  the  most  compendious  form  by 
saying  that  there  is  a  public  cause,  that  of  justice  and  mercy  towards  the 
much  injured  African  race,  to  which  I  have  long  felt  myself  bound  by  the 
most  sacred  considerations  chiefly  to  devote  the  voluntary  labours  of  my  life; 
and  that  I  am  now  convinced  I  can  serve  that  great  cause  more  effectually 
by  retiring  from,  than  by  remaining  in  parliament’  (Add.  MS.  38261.  f.  81. 
Tames  Stephen  to  Liverpool  2  March  1815). 

3  59  G.  III.  c.  120. 

4  Buxton,  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  1786-1845.  Married  Hannah  Gurney, 
whose  sister  Elizabeth,  marrying  Joseph  Fry  in  1800,  became  the  Elizabeth 
Fry  famed  for  her  work  on  behalf  of  female  prisoners. 

5  Brougham,  Henry  Peter,  Baron  Brougham  and  Vaux  1778-1868.  Lord 
Chancellor  1830-4. 

6  Lushington,  Stephen  1782-1873. 

7  Buxton  C.  Memoirs  of  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton.  2nd  ed.  1849.  161.  James 
Stephen  the  elder  wrote  of  Lushington  that,  although  he  was  linked  to  West 
Indian  proprietors  by  the  nearest  private  connexions,  and  although  the 
prosperity  of  his  respectable  family  was  involved  in  that  of  the  sugar  colonies, 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society  had  not  a  more  steady,  zealous  or  active  friend 
(. England  enslaved  by  her  own  Slave  Colonies.  1826.  69). 

8  Stephen  Sir  G.  op.  cit.  66. 

9  Published  on  the  last  day  of  each  month  and  sold  at  \d.  per  copy. 
According  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Reporter  of  24  January 
1844,  the  prime  movers  in  the  formation  of  the  Society  were  Allen  and 
Macaulay.  The  preliminary  meetings  were  held  at  Allen’s  house. 

10  Mackintosh,  Sir  James  1765-1832.  Philosopher  and  reformer. 

11  Allen,  William  1770-1843.  Scientist  and  philanthropist.  Member  of 
the  Abolition  Society,  the  African  Institution,  and  the  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

12  Forster,  Thomas  Furly  1761-1825.  Botanist.  One  of  the  first  Fellows 
of  the  Linnean  Society. 

13  Venn,  Rev.  Henry  1796-1873.  Secretary  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  Son  of  the  Rev.  John  Venn. 

14  ‘Je  suis  heureux  d’apprendre  que  vous  vous  occupez  d’un  plan  nouveau 
pour  l’abolition  graduelle  de  l’esclavage.  .  .  .  Je  m’unis  a  votre  philanthro- 
pique  enterprise  par  mes  voeux  les  plus  ardents  mon  cher  ami’  (Lafayette. 
Memoires,  correspondance  et  manuscrits.  6  vols.  1837-8.  VI.  159.  Lafayette  to 
Clarkson  11  May  1823). 
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15  ‘In  any  honest  cause  there  is  no  agitator  like  a  Quaker;  they  will  give 
labour,  time,  money,  courage,  shrewdness,  and  perseverance,  as  if  each  were 
in  himself  a  bank  that  was  inexhaustible  in  such  commodities.  I  have  found 
them  at  times  as  obstinate  as  mules,  and  sometimes  as  wrong-headed;  but  to 
back  a  man  up  in  a  good,  honest,  moral  fight,  commend  me  to  a  Quaker; 
they  are  as  invulnerable  as  Achilles,  and  will  never  cry  “enough”  ’  (Stephen 
Sir  G.  op.  cit.  65). 

16  Wilberforce  W.  An  Appeal  to  the  Religion ,  Justice  and  Humanity  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  British  Empire ,  in  behalf  of  the  Negro  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies. 
1823. 

Stephen  J.  The  Slavery  of  the  British  West  India  Colonies  Delineated.  2  vols. 
I  (1824):  II  (1830). 

17  Whitmore,  William  Wolryc.he  (of  Dudmaston,  Salop)  1787-1858. 
Confused  by  Mathieson  with  Whitmore,  Thomas  (of  Apley)  1782-1846. 
Both  were  of  the  same  lineage,  and  both  were  M.P.s  for  Bridgnorth — the 
former  1820-32:  the  latter  1806-31. 

18  Robinson,  Frederick  John,  Viscount  Goderich,  1st  Earl  of  Ripon 
1782-1859.  C.S.  1830-3. 

19  P.D.  N.  S.  1822.  VI.  1423-6.  1  April  1822. 

20  3  G.  IV.  c.  44  and  45. 

21  P.D.  N.  S.  1823.  VIII.  338-9. 

22  Marryat,  Joseph  1758-1824.  M.P.  for  Sandwich  and  agent  for 
Grenada.  Chairman  of  Lloyd’s.  His  second  son,  Capt.  Frederick  Marryat, 
R.N.,  the  author,  offended  the  West  Indian  coloured  freemen  by  his  com¬ 
parison  of  them,  to  their  disadvantage,  with  those  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  the  following  statement  about  the  negro  race  in  general:  ‘Not  that  I  mean 
to  imply  that  they  will  ever  attain  the  same  powers  of  intellect  as  the  white 
man,  for  I  really  believe  that  the  race  was  not  formed  for  it  by  the  Almighty’ 
(A  Diary  in  America  1839).  A  number  of  letters  of  protest,  including  a  list  of 
coloured  men  who  had  attained  eminence  in  history,  were  contributed  by 
‘gentlemen  of  colour’  to  the  St.  George's  Chronicle,  Grenada  (A  Reply  to 
Captain  Marryat' s  illiberal  and  incorrect  statements  relative  to  the  Coloured  West 
Indians.  1840). 

23  P.D.  N.  S.  1823.  IX.  451-2:  459.  Ricardo,  David,  M.P.,  the  economist, 
was  a  proprietor. 

24  Seely,  John  B.  A  Few  Hints  to  the  West  Indians.  1823.  94. 

25  East  and  West  India  Sugar.  1823.  Appendix  A. 

29  P.D.  N  S.  1825.  XIII.  273.  28  April  1825. 

27  P.D.  3  S.  1844.  LXXIII.  624.  7  March  1844. 

28  Vol.  XXVI.  573.  September  1826. 

29  ‘Well-informed  members  of  the  House  have  assured  me  that  there  are 
at  least  96,  whom  they  know  to  be  either  proprietors  of  those  colonies,  or  so 
intimately  connected  with  them,  commercially  or  otherwise,  that  their  votes 
cannot,  without  private  sacrifices,  which  few  men  have  the  resolution  to 
make,  be  severed  from  the  cause  of  the  planters.  ...  It  is  a  phalanx,  which 
by  its  close  and  impenetrable  union,  its  ardour,  and  its  discipline,  might 
bid  defiance  to  a  far  more  numerous  host’  (Stephen  J.  England  enslaved  .  .  . 
op.  cit.  63-4). 

30  West  India  Committee  Minutes  1822-29.  22-29  April  1823. 

31  On  account  of  his  public  position,  Canning  withdrew  his  name  from 
the  list  of  governors  of  the  African  Institution  in  October  1823.  (Canning  G. 
Some  Official  Correspondence  ed.  Stapleton  E.  J.  2  vols.  1887.  I.  124.  Canning  to 
Macaulay  26  October  1823). 
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32  P.D.  N  S.  1823.  IX.  275-87:  295-307. 

33  C.O.  140/109  f.  161.  30  May  1823. 

31  P.P.  1824.  XXIV.  433.  28  May  1823. 

36  Henry,  3rd  Earl  of  Bathurst  1762-1834.  C.S.  1812-27. 

39  West  India  Committee  Minutes  1822-9. 

37  P.P.  1824.  XXIV.  438. 

38  C.O.  140/109  f.  226. 

39  Weekly  Register.  XLIX.  42.  January  1824. 

40  17  May  1823. 

41  21  June  1823.  The  ‘effusion’  was  Wilberforce’s  pamphlet  (note  16). 

42  1 1  October  1823.  Jamaica  was  always  a  formidable  stumbling-block. 
‘There  is  not  any  one  West  India  Colony  which  either  has  not  done  more 
than  Jamaica  or  has  not  made  the  example  of  Jamaica  their  apology  for 
doing  so  little’  (C.O.  138/51.  No.  16.  Bathurst  to  Manchester.  30  July  1825). 
The  Duke  of  Manchester  was  the  governor  of  Jamaica  1808-27. 

43  Huskisson  Wm.  1770-1830.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
1823-7. 

44  Huskisson  Papers.  Add.  MS.  38744.  f.  194.  Copy.  Private.  Huskisson 
to  Ellis.  31  March  1823. 

45  Ibid.  38745.  f.  77-8.  Copy.  Private.  Huskisson  to  Gladstone  2  Novem¬ 
ber  1823. 

46  To  be  applied  also  to  St.  Lucia,  and  Demerara  and  Berbice.  The 
Order  was  sent  as  a  model  for  imitation  to  the  legislative  colonies. 

47  P.D.  N  S.  1824.  X.  1105-6.  16  March  1824. 

48  C.O.  138/47.  165.  14  July  1824. 

49  William  Shrewsbury,  a  Methodist  missionary  in  Barbados,  who  was 
accused  of  defaming  the  planters  in  his  reports  to  England.  Rioters  de¬ 
molished  his  chapel  and  forced  him  to  leave  the  island. 

60  West  India  Committee  Minutes.  1822-9. 

61  This  amelioration  was  according  to  Spanish  usage.  The  slave  was  to  be 
entitled  to  purchase  his  own  freedom  and  that  of  any  member  of  his  family. 
If  the  price  could  not  be  settled  by  mutual  consent  it  was  to  be  settled  by 
arbitration. 

82  P.P.  1826/7.  XXV.  61.  11  May  1826. 

83  Law,  Edward,  Earl  of  Ellenborough  1790-1871. 

84  Ward,  John  William,  4th  Viscount  Dudley  and  Ward,  1st  Earl  of 
Dudley  1781-1833. 

88  P.D.  N  S.  1826.  XIV.  1150:  1161.  7  March  1826. 

88  Hume,  Joseph  1777-1855.  Radical  politician.  M.P.  for  Aberdeen. 

87  Horton,  Robert  John  Wilmot  1784-1841.  Colonial  Under  Secretary 
1821-8. 

88  This  observation  was  on  the  man  who  later  was  designated  by  his 
opponents:  ‘Mr.  Over-Secretary  Stephen’ — Sir  James  Stephen  1789-1859. 
Colonial  U.  Sec.  1836-47. 

89  P.D.  N  S.  1826.  XIV.  1081-2.  3  March  1826. 

60  Opinion  of  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  on  Negro  Slavery  with  Remarks.  1826.  40. 

91  P.D.  N  S.  1826.  XV.  391-2.  19  April  1826. 

82  Add.  MS.  38752.  f.  26.  Huskisson  to  Wilmot  7  November  1827. 

83  6  G.  IV.  c.  76. 

64  P.D.  N  S.  1825.  XIII.  1040-1.  3  June  1825. 

68  Note  also  the  succession  of  Prime  Ministers — Canning,  April  1827: 
Goderich,  September  1827:  Wellington,  January  1828:  Grey,  November 
1830. 
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66  Taylor,  Sir  H.  Autobiography.  2  vols.  1885.  I.  122. 

67  Ad.  1/4240.  Horton  to  Croker.  28  March  1826.  Croker,  John  Wilson 
1780-1857.  Politician  and  essayist.  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty. 

68  Murray,  Sir  George  1772-1846.  C.S.  1828-30. 

89  P.P.  1829.  XXV.  (333)  8. 

70  West  India  Sub-Committee  Minutes  1828-30. 

71  West  India  Committee  Minutes  1828-43.  18  November  1828. 

72  From  the  commencement  of  the  session  to  the  Christmas  recess  3214 
(A.S.R.  No.  74.  p.  75).  On  10  November,  Brougham  presented  355,  of 
which  283  were  from  places  in  Yorkshire. 

73  P.P.  1830.  XXI  (676)  Murray  to  Belmore  8  April  1830.  Lowry-Corry, 
Somerset,  2nd  Earl  of  Belmore. 

74  O’Connell,  Daniel  1775-1847.  M.P.  for  Waterford. 

75  P.D.  3  S.  1830.  I.  1047-66.  13  December  1830. 

76  Haggard.  Reports,  op.  cit.  128  et  seq. 

77  Temple,  Henry  John,  3rd  Viscount  Palmerston  1784-1865.  F.S. 
1830-4.  1835-41. 

78  Ad.  1/4246.  9  February  1831.  Letter  from  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
the  F.O.  18  January  1831.  Britain  had  concluded  treaties  and  conventions 
with  several  foreign  countries  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  On 
30  November  1831  Britain  and  France  concluded  a  convention  for  the  more 
effectual  suppression  of  the  traffic,  by  which  mutual  right  of  search  was 
conceded. 

79  P.D.  N  S.  1828.  XVIII.  1422.  1  April  1828. 

80  P.D.  N  S.  1830.  XXII.  848.  23  February  1830. 

81  Ibid.  XXIII.  622.  19  March  1830. 

82  P.D.  3  S.  1831.  II.  789-91.  21  February  1831. 

83  Ibid.  III.  377.  11  March  1831. 

84  Ibid.  1457.  15  April  1831.  The  debate  was  not  completed  on  account 
of  the  dissolution  of  parliament. 

85  P.P.  1831/2.  XLVI.  144. 

86  C.O.  295/93.  No.  54.  Sir  Lewis  Grant  to  Goderich  3  July  1832. 

87  Ibid. 

88  P.P.  1830/1.  XVI.  (230)  127-8.  Goderich  to  Colville  28  February 
1831.  Colville,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Charles,  Governor  of  Mauritius 
1828-34. 

89  P.P.  1831/2.  XLVI.  (279)  3-6. 

90  West  India  Committee  Minutes  1828-43.  29  March  1832. 

91  Stephen,  Sir  George  1794-1879.  Fourth  son  of  James  Stephen  the 
elder.  Lawyer  and  author. 

92  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  built  in  1831.  Used  for  meetings  of  religious 
societies,  &c. 

Freemasons’  Hall,  Great  Queen  St. 

93  Stephen  Sir  G.  A  Letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Jamieson  on  the  Niger  Expedition.  1840.  34. 

94  One  of  the  stipendiary  agents  was  George  Thompson,  a  born  orator, 
who  ‘had  the  faculty  of  “thinking  on  his  legs”  faster  than  any  other  speaker 
I  had  ever  heard’  (Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison).  A  high  spot  of  the  campaign  was 
Thompson’s  oratorical  clash  at  Liverpool  with  Peter  Borthwick,  agent  of  the 
West  India  Planters  and  Merchants.  Thompson  and  Borthwick  each  put  his 
case  to  crowded  audiences  in  the  Royal  Amphitheatre  on  28,  29,  30,  31 
August  and  6  September  1832,  Thompson  leading  off  on  28  August  and 
Borthwick  following  on  the  29th,  and  so  on. 
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Other  stipendiaries  were  Mr.  Baldwin  whom  George  Stephen  rated  with 
Thompson  as  the  ablest,  John  Scoble,  Rev.  E.  Dewdney,  Mr.  Hume  of 
Dublin  and  Captain  George  Pilkington. 

95  Sturge,  Joseph  t793_I^59-  Reformer.  First  wife,  Eliza  Cropper, 
daughter  of  James  Cropper.  ‘To  say  that  he  was  a  good  Christian  always 
employed  in  works  of  charity  and  justice  is  not  enough.  He  was  equal  to  any 
three  men  I  have  ever  known  in  the  performance  of  the  highest  duties  of 
humanity’  (Add.  MS.  43722.  Cobclen  to  Mrs.  Sturge  1  July  1859). 

96  The  A.S.R.  of  1 1  March  1840  asserted  that  it  did  not  appear  to  admit 
of  question  that  the  impulse  to  the  last  great  movement  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  was  given  by  James  Cropper.  Through  his  efforts,  the  Liverpool 
Anti-Slavery  Association  was  formed  in  1822.  Cropper’s  son  Edward  married 
Macaulay’s  youngest  daughter,  Margaret. 

97  It  was  mainly  by  the  assiduity  of  the  two  Coopers  that  the  central 
business  of  the  Agency  Committee  was  despatched  (Stephen  Sir  G.  Anti- 
Slavery  Recollections,  op.  cit.  133). 

98  On  account  of  the  parliamentary  situation,  both  were  discontinued 
without  concluding  their  task. 

99  P.D.  3  S.  1832.  XII.  631.  17  April  1832. 

100  The  proclamation  expressed  the  resolution  of  the  Government  to  re¬ 
press  lawless  and  rebellious  acts,  an  assurance  that  all  promises  of  pardon 
would  be  faithfully  kept,  and  a  denial  that  any  law  entitling  the  slaves  to 
freedom  had  been  enacted  (C.O.  138/54.  No.  82.  Goderich  to  Belmore.  Enc. 

1  March  1832). 

101  Ripon  Papers.  Add.  MS.  40862.  f.  325.  Draft.  6  March  1832. 

102  Ibid.  f.  345.  5  June  1832. 

103  ‘He  (O’Connell)  lent  the  whole  of  his  powerful  influence  to  keep  the 
Irish  public,  as  well  as  the  Irish  members,  steady  to  the  cause’  (Stephen 
Sir  G.  Anti-Slavery  Recollections,  op.  cit.  221). 

104  Stephen  Sir  G.  A  Letter  .  .  .  op.  cit.  35. 

105  West  India  Committee  Minutes  1828-43.  22  August  1832. 

106  Marryat  F.  Newton  Forster.  2  vols.  1832.  I.  ch.  14  and  15. 

107  Hopkirk  J.  G.  An  Account  of  the  Insurrection  in  St.  Domingo.  1833. 

108  Stanley,  Edward  George  Geoffrey  Smith,  14th  Earl  of  Derby  1799- 
1869.  C.S. 

109  Grey,  Henry  George,  3rd  Earl  Grey,  Viscount  Howick  1802-94. 

110  P.D.  3  S.  XVII.  1194:  1258.  14  May  1833. 

111  Ibid.  XVIII.  549-50.  10  June  1833. 

112  The  words  were  inserted  on  the  proposition  of  Buxton.  Stanley,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  accepted  the  proposition  ‘as  it  was  not  the  wish 
of  government  that  any  exclusive  system  of  religious  education  should  be 
adopted’  (ibid.  597-8.  11  June  1833). 

113  Ibid.  1228.  25  June  1833.  Between  27  June  and  1  July  the  follow¬ 
ing  signatures  were  added  with  the  special  leave  of  the  House:  Ernest 
Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  5th  son  of  George  III:  Salisbury:  Rosslyn: 
Kenyon:  Gordon:  El lenborough:  Melrose:  Saltersford:  Camden:  Dartmouth: 
Brownlow:  Wallace:  Penshurst:  Vane:  Sandwich:  Hay. 

114  P.D.  3  S.  XX.  525.  12  August  1833. 

115  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  73.  Cf.  c.  85  (East  India  Co.’s  Charter  Act)  sect.  88 
— slavery  in  British  India  was  to  be  mitigated  and  abolished  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  legal  extinction  of  slavery  throughout  the  empire  was  not 
attained  till  1845. 

116  The  legal  status  of  slavery  in  British  India  was  abolished  by  Act  No.  V 
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of  1843,  but  the  slaves  remained  in  much  the  same  position.  Ceylon  had  been 
a  Crown  Colony  since  1 798.  An  Ordinance  enacted  by  the  legislative  council 
in  December  1844  for  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  was  allowed  by  the 
Queen. 

St.  Helena  became  a  Crown  Colony  in  1834  by  virtue  of  an  Act  passed  in 
1833.  The  Directors  of  the  East  India  Co.  had  taken  steps  to  effect  eman¬ 
cipation  gradually,  and,  as  a  result,  every  slave  became  free  by  1  May  1836. 
A  special  Ordinance  of  1839  declared  slavery  to  be  illegal. 

117  P.D.  3  S.  XVI.  284-5:  290.  6  March  1833. 

118  Ibid.  XVII.  74.  3  April  1833. 

110  Ibid.  XVIII.  910.  17  June  1833. 

120  This  Act  (1  Wm.  IV.  c.  72)  continued  until  5  July  1831  previous  Acts 
which  allowed  foreign,  and  East  India  sugar  to  be  delivered  out  of  warehouse 
to  be  refined  on  payment  of  the  same  duty  as  on  West  India  sugar. 

121  P.D.  3  S.  XIX.  1 1 7 1  —3 :  1 182:  1 184.  24  July  1833. 

122  Thomson,  Charles  Edward  Poulett,  Baron  Sydenham  1799-1841. 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  1830.  President  1834. 

123  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  61.  28  August  1833. 

124  Ad.  1/4252.  H.M.S.  Larne  was  sent. 

125  It  was  left  to  the  colonial  government  of  the  legislative  colonies  to 
legislate  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  the  imperial  parliament. 

126  Howe,  Peter  Browne,  2nd  Marquess  of  Sligo  1788-1845. 

127  P.D.  3  S.  XLI.  804-9.  12  March  1838. 

128  Ibid.  XL.  1315.  20  February  1838. 

129  Ibid.  XLII.  41:  257. 

130  1  &  2  Viet.  c.  19. 

131  P.D.  3  S.  XLIII.  387:  430. 

132  C.O.  140/129.  16  June  1838. 

133  The  Agricultural  Labourers’  Revolt.  1830. 

134  The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834  with  its  ‘bastilles’  for 
paupers. 

135  The  rebellions  of  1837. 

136  Re  the  Caroline  incident,  &c.,  in  the  Canadian  rebellions. 

137  1  &  2  Viet.  c.  67. 

138  2  &  3  Viet.  c.  26. 

139  January,  Montserrat:  March,  Nevis:  April,  Tortola:  May,  St.  Vincent, 
Barbados,  St.  Kitts,  Tobago:  June,  Grenada,  the  Bahamas,  Jamaica:  July, 
Dominica. 

140  For  statistics  of  slaves  in  the  British  colonies  vide  Appendix  3. 

141  Developments  at  the  Cape  during  the  period  are  outlined  in 
Chapter  V. 

142  Weekly  Register.  XLVIII.  666.  December  1823. 

Cobbett,  William  1762-1835.  Essayist,  politician,  and  agriculturist.  Cob- 
bett’s  publication  is  variously  entitled:  Annual  Register:  Political  Register: 
Weekly  Political  Register:  Weekly  Political  Pamphlet:  Weekly  Register. 

143  26  February  1948.  338. 

144  P.D.  3  S.  XXV.  25  June  1830. 

146  Weekly  Register.  Vol.  70.  24  July  1830. 

148  6  July  1838. 

147  Criticism  is  confined  to  those  sections  dealing  with  abolition  and 
emancipation,  only  a  small  part  of  the  work:  the  bulk  of  the  work  the 
present  writer  is  not  qualified  to  judge. 

148  Williams,  op.  cit.  178.  Far  from  their  importance  being  grossly  exag- 
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gerated,  their  influence  is  frequently  underrated.  The  Evangelicals  were  to 
the  governments  of  the  day  what  the  Trades  Union  Council  is  to  a  Labour 
government  today. 

146  Ibid.  268. 

160  P.D.  VIII.  679-82.  6  February  1807. 

151  P.P.  1842.  XXIX.  [376]  99.  No.  125.  Light  to  Russell.  30  September 
1841.  Light,  Henry,  Governor  of  British  Guiana  1838-48. 
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CHAPTER  III 


The  Aftermath  of  Emancipation 


With  the  complete,  and  to  a  certain  extent  abrupt,  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  apprenticeship  system  in  1838,  both  the  imperial 
and  the  colonial  authorities  were  faced  with  the  tremendous 
problem  of  creating  a  new  social  system  which  would  har¬ 
monize  the  new  economic  and  civic  relations  between  the  ex¬ 
masters  and  the  ex-slaves  arising  from  the  elevation  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  status  of  freemen.  The  imperial 
authority  shouldered  a  full  share  of  the  responsibility  entailed 
in  moulding  the  new  society,  quickly  got  to  work,  and  followed 
the  tried  procedure  of  legislating  by  Order  in  Council  for  the 
Crown  colonies,  and  of  transmitting  copies  of  the  Orders  to  the 
Governors  of  the  legislative  colonies,  as  exhibiting  the  principles 
of  legislation  which  the  Government  had  adopted,  with  direc¬ 
tions  to  submit  them  to  the  legislatures  for  their  information 
and  necessary  action.1 

A  circular  despatch  from  Glenelg  to  the  Governors  of  British 
Guiana,  Trinidad,  St.  Lucia,  and  Mauritius  outlined  the  policy 
of  the  imperial  Government.  As  the  old  slave  code  had  exercised 
a  very  powerful  influence  on  the  structure  and  the  character 
of  those  laws  which  were  made  for  the  government  of  the 
freemen,  the  new  legislation  required  would  have  for  its  first 
object  the  repeal  of  obsolete  or  inapplicable  laws  or  parts  of 
laws  affecting  the  free  members.  The  second  general  object 
would  be  the  introduction  of  laws  calculated  to  meet  the  new 
exigencies  of  society.  As  main  topics  were  named  the  mutual 
rights  and  duties  of  masters  and  servants:  the  prevention  and 
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the  punishment  of  vagrancy:  marriage:  militia:  maintenance 
of  the  poor:  police:  and  preventing  unauthorized  occupation  of 
land. 

Three  Orders  in  Council  (7  September  1838)  dealing  with 
the  first  three  topics  were  enclosed  with  observations.  The 
jealousies  and  mutual  distrusts,  which  were  amongst  the  un¬ 
happy  fruits  of  slavery,  could  scarcely  fail  for  a  time  to  exercise 
a  prejudicial  influence  in  the  minds  of  masters  and  of  servants, 
in  whatever  related  to  the  forming,  the  enforcement,  and  the 
abrogation  of  contracts  for  service.  Hence  the  need  for  legisla¬ 
tion:  even  in  Britain  the  legislature  had  found  it  necessary  to 
interpose  between  parties  standing  in  that  relation  to  each 
other. 

The  vagueness  of  the  term  vagrancy  and  the  ambiguity  of 
meaning  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  was  inherent  in  it  had 
given  rise  to  some  laws  which  were  of  a  very  objectionable 
nature.  If  by  the  word  vagrancy  was  to  be  understood  the 
moving  from  place  to  place  of  persons  in  search  of  labour  or 
actuated  by  any  other  useful  or  blameless  motive,  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  it  would  be  entirely  foreign  to  the  views  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government.  The  word,  when  designating  an  offence,  must  be 
taken  in  a  far  more  restricted  and  technical  sense  to  describe 
persons  who  were  living  in  a  state  of  vicious  and  unnecessary 
idleness,  without  any  honest  means  of  subsistence,  and  who, 
therefore,  became  burdensome  to  society  as  paupers,  or  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  public  peace  as  delinquents:  it  was  only  against  such 
offenders  that  the  Order  in  Council  was  pointed.  The  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  domestic  authority  of  the  employer  on  which  West 
Indian  society  had  formerly  relied  to  cope  with  that  type  of 
offender  required  the  introduction  of  some  adequate,  but  not 
more  than  adequate,  substitute  for  the  single  purpose  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  colonial  societies. 

In  connexion  with  marriage,  difficulties  of  a  most  embarrass¬ 
ing  nature  had  arisen  from  the  ancient  slave  code  of  the  colonies, 
and  from  the  low  state  of  religion  and  education  which  had 
formerly  prevailed.  The  negroes  were  accustomed  to  form  con¬ 
nexions  which  they  regarded  as  matrimonial,  although  not 
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solemnized  according  to  law.  Sometimes  such  ties  were  dis¬ 
regarded  and  even  when  religiously  observed,  the  parties  were 
nevertheless  compelled  to  regard  themselves  as  living  in  con¬ 
cubinage,  and  their  offspring  were  considered  illegitimate. 
Also  it  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  contract  a  legal  mar¬ 
riage  because  of  a  paucity  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  dissent  from  that  com¬ 
munion  prevailed.  The  Order  in  Council  would  be  found  to 
provide  a  remedy  both  prospectively  and  retrospectively. 

The  despatch  concluded  with  a  statement  of  policy  which 
was  a  source  of  irritation,  particularly  in  Jamaica.  There  was 
one  principle  which  pervaded  the  Orders  in  Council,  namely, 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  stipendiary  magistrate  in  all 
cases  arising  under  them.  Then  came  an  explanation  which  did 
not  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters:  ‘This  has  been  thought, 
for  a  time  at  least,  to  be  indispensable,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
possibility  of  suspicion  as  to  the  disinterested  administration  of 
these  laws.’2  It  was  alleged  by  the  Jamaica  planters  that 
Baptist  missionaries  and  stipendiary  magistrates  improperly 
interfered  on  the  question  of  the  proposed  rate  of  wages,  and 
that  the  stipendiary  magistrates  displayed  a  spirit  of  partisan¬ 
ship  and  did  not  dispense  the  law  impartially.3 

Under  the  Masters  and  Servants  Order  in  Council  no  con¬ 
tract  of  service  was  valid  unless  made  within  the  limits  and 
upon  the  land  of  the  colony  in  which  the  service  was  to  be 
performed.  For  oral  contracts,  there  was  a  four-week  limit:  for 
written  contracts  a  one-year  limit.  Children  between  the  ages 
of  io  and  16  might  be  apprenticed  for  a  maximum  period  of 
five  years,  but  not  as  labourers  in  husbandry  or  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  colonial  produce.  For  the  enforcement  of  contracts, 
summary  jurisdiction  was  given  to  the  stipendiary  magistrates. 
If  a  servant  was  guilty  of  neglect  or  of  negligent  performance  of 
work  he  was  liable  to  the  payment  of  a  fine,  not  exceeding  one 
month’s  wages,  for  the  benefit  of  the  master,  or  a  maximum  of 
fourteen  days’  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  or 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  contract.  For  failure  to  pay  wages  or 
goods,  ill-usage  of  a  servant,  a  master  was  subject  to  an  order 
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for  payment  or  delivery  of  articles  or  for  compensation.  Failure 
to  comply  was  to  be  followed  by  distraint:  failing  any  sufficient 
distress,  a  maximum  of  one  month’s  imprisonment.  In  addition 
to  or  as  a  substitute  for  the  penalties,  the  contract  could  be 
cancelled.  Police  were  made  subordinate  to  the  stipendiary 
magistrates:  the  latter  to  the  Governor.4 

Vagrants  included  able-bodied  persons  wilfully  refusing  to 
support  themselves  or  their  families,  prostitutes,  beggars,  fortune 
tellers,  those  guilty  of  indecency  or  street  betting  or  gaming, 
or  in  possession  of  housebreaking  implements,  &c.  The  first 
three  classes  were  idle  and  disorderly  persons  and  liable  to  a 
maximum  penalty  of  fourteen  days’  hard  labour:  the  rest  were 
rogues  and  vagabonds  for  whom  the  maximum  penalty  was 
twenty-eight  days’  hard  labour.  An  incorrigible  rogue  could  be 
sentenced  to  a  maximum  of  six  months’  hard  labour. 6 

The  Order  in  Council  dealing  with  marriage  laid  down  that 
any  minister  could  publish  banns  and  solemnize  marriages. 
Three  months  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Order  there  had 
been  a  meeting  of  Baptist  ministers  at  Falmouth,  Jamaica,  when 
it  was  alleged  that  a  Church  of  England  curate  had  stated  that 
those  ministers  not  of  the  establishment  who  performed  the 
marriage  ceremony  deceived  the  parties  united  by  them  and 
caused  them  to  live  in  fornication.  A  protest  was  sent  to  the 
Governor,  to  Glenelg,  and  to  Joseph  Sturge.8  Where  ministers 
were  not  available,  the  Governor  was  empowered  to  appoint 
a  marriage  officer  to  perform  the  necessary  ceremonies.  In 
addition,  marriages  previously  solemnized  by  any  minister 
were  declared  valid.7  So  much  for  the  first  three  topics. 

The  militia  had  been  constituted  on  the  principle  of  the  legal 
obligation  of  every  freeman  of  certain  age  to  serve.  The  ex¬ 
clusion  of  any  class  from  service  in  this  force,  on  account  of 
their  colour,  or  former  servile  condition,  would  have  been  con¬ 
trary  to  the  whole  policy  of  the  imperial  Government,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  considered  doubtful  whether  the  plan 
could  be  safely  resorted  to  of  composing  the  militia  by  ballot 
indiscriminately  from  the  whole  population.  As  the  motive 
which,  during  the  existence  of  slavery,  had  led  to  the  main- 
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tenance  of  a  militia  as  a  security  against  internal  commotion 
had  passed  away,  and  as  the  colonies  were  chiefly  dependent 
upon  the  navy  for  protection  from  invasion,  it  was  felt  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  militia,  in  the  changed  circumstances,  was 
unnecessary  and  inexpedient,  and  that  a  reorganized  police 
force  would  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  community.8  For  the 
establishment  of  an  efficient  police  a  project  of  law  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Governors.9 

With  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  the  senior  Poor 
Law  Commissioner10  considered  that  the  Irish  Poor  Law,  with 
certain  variations,  might  advantageously  be  adopted.  Glenelg 
entirely  subscribed  to  the  Commissioner’s  opinion  that  the 
workhouse  system  was  at  once  the  most  effective,  and  the  most 
humane,  remedy  which  could  be  devised  for  checking  the 
growth  of  pauperism.  On  account  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
labourers’  needs  could  be  satisfied  in  the  West  Indies,  Glenelg 
considered  the  plan,  not  as  a  remedy  for  an  existing  evil,  but  as 
a  security  against  its  appearance.  The  law  might,  in  a  certain 
sense,  remain  inoperative,  yet  it  would  silently  operate  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  of  pauperism,  and  would  establish  a  rule  of 
action  to  be  applied  for  the  discrimination  between  genuine  and 
unreal  destitution.  Lefevre’s  minute,  enclosed  with  the  despatch, 
repeated  the  principle  underlying  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act  of  1834.  ‘The  principle  on  which  the  workhouse  system 
rests  is  simple  and  intelligible.  It  consists  in  this,  that  the  relief 
afforded  to  the  destitute,  at  the  expense  of  the  community, 
should  be  afforded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  condition 
of  those  who  receive  it  less  desirable  than  that  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  labourer,  or  of  those  who,  by  their  previous  industry, 
or  the  aid  of  their  friends,  have  the  means  of  self-support.’11 

Lastly,  an  Order  in  Council  for  preventing  the  unauthorized 
occupation  of  land  (squatting)  was  issued  on  6  October  1838, 
and  was  followed  by  instructions  fixing  an  upset  price  of  fi 
per  acre  when  lands  belonging  to  the  Grown  were  alienated, 
and  ordering  that  in  other  respects  the  royal  instructions  issued 
to  the  Governors  of  New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen’s  Land^ 
and  Swan  River  were  to  be  followed.18 
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Considering  that  total  emancipation  had  come  earlier  than 
was  anticipated,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  issue,  within 
a  period  of  six  months,  of  these  broad  outlines  of  legislation  to 
meet  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  structure  of  West  India 
society  was  a  notable  and  valuable  attempt  to  solve  the  many 
problems  that  had  arisen  and  would  arise,  and  that,  whatever 
mistakes  may  have  been  made  by  the  imperial  Government,  it 
cannot  be  charged  either  with  having  taken  the  line  of  least 
resistance  or  with  dilatoriness. 

The  different  legislative  colonies  had  different  views  on  the 
expediency  of  legislating  at  all  upon  many  of  the  subjects 
included  in  the  Orders  in  Council.  So  far  as  they  did  legislate, 
their  Acts  were  considered  with  constant  reference  to  the 
principles  of  the  Orders,  but  it  did  not  follow  that  they  were 
always  disallowed  when  not  in  conformity:  the  general  test  was 
whether  the  new  Acts  were  better  than  the  already  existing 
ones  or  better  than  none  at  all. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  transitional  period,  what  were 
the  outstanding  difficulties?  First  and  foremost  for  the  planters 
was  the  labour  question  in  its  aspects  of  relations  between  master 
and  servant,  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  vagrancy 
and  squatting.  Not  all  the  colonies  suffered  to  the  same  extent, 
but  the  complaint  of  lack  of  continuous  labour  was  general. 
‘During  slavery,  labour  could  be  compelled  to  go  wherever  it 
promised  most  profit  to  the  employer.  Under  the  new  system, 
it  will  find  its  way  wherever  it  promises  most  profit  to  the 
labourer.’13 

In  Barbados,  the  system  of  combining  rent  and  wages,  a  rent- 
free  retainer  system,  was  the  cause  of  much  ill-will  and  many 
disputes.  Occupancy  of  a  cottage  and  provision  grounds  was  a 
form  of  bonus.  Transient  hired  labour  received  a  higher  rate 
of  wages  (ij-.  6f d.  per  day)  besides  other  allowances,  than 
located  labour  (ij.  3 d.)  but,  if  the  labourer  worked  elsewhere 
than  on  the  estate,  a  rent,  sometimes  an  exorbitant  one,  was 
charged.  The  report  of  friction  strengthened  Stanley’s  opinion 
that,  by  keeping  the  question  of  rent  and  wages  distinct,  the 
relative  position  of  master  and  servant  would  be  materially 
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improved.14  To  the  Governor  of  British  Guiana,  he  wrote  that 
he  could  not  think  it  desirable  to  attempt  to  enforce  labour  by 
penalties  in  the  shape  of  rent  to  be  exacted  only  in  the  event  of 
its  non-performance.  He  thought  that  universal  experience  had 
shown  that  those  properties  had  prospered  most  where  the  two 
questions  of  rent  and  labour  had  been  kept  wholly  distinct,  and 
added:  ‘Experience  has  shown,  what  reason  would  anticipate, 
that  the  industry  of  the  negro,  like  that  of  all  mankind,  is  drawn 
out  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  interest  which  he  has 
in  the  produce  of  his  labour.’15  In  Grenada,  there  were  no 
general  regulations  about  tenancy.  Some  estates  combined  rent 
with  labour,  and  others  charged  for  absence  under  the  head  of 
rent,  and  called  it  implied  contract.  In  some  cases,  managers 
gave  the  absentee  immediate  notice  to  quit,  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  one  stipendiary  magistrate  that  the  facilities  afforded 
of  effecting  summary  ejection  had  tended  more  to  stimulate 
emigration  to  Trinidad  than  any  other  cause.16 

The  problem  persisted,  and  in  1846  evoked  a  dry  minute 
from  Sir  Henry  Taylor:  ‘The  expediency  (adverted  to  in  Lord 
Grey’s  minute  on  1680  St.  Vincent)  of  locating  the  negroes  on 
small  freeholds,  or  independent  leaseholds,  and  thus  separating 
rent  and  wages,  is  a  subject  on  which  every  stipendiary  magis¬ 
trate  was  ordered  to  report  every  six  months  for  seven  years, 
and,  consequently,  there  have  been  about  2,240  reports  upon 
it,  after  which  it  was  considered  that  the  subject  had  been 
exhausted,  and  the  magistrates  were  told  that  they  need  not 
report  upon  it  any  more.  All  the  governors  and  governments 
and  the  stipendiary  magistrates  and  the  more  enlightened  of 
the  planters  had  come  to  one  opinion  upon  it  which  was  the 
same  as  that  expressed  by  Lord  Grey.’17 

Richard  Hill,  a  Jamaica  stipendiary  magistrate,  stated  that 
with  the  change  from  slavery  to  freedom,  the  labourers  were 
almost  universally  ejected  from  the  plantations.  In  his  opinion, 
inclination,  the  force  of  habit  and  of  association  would  have 
kept  them  tenants,  but  necessity  had  compelled  them  to  become 
small  landowners.  Their  homes  were  no  longer  on  the  planta¬ 
tions  but  in  villages,  in  most  instances,  not  situated  in  localities 
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in  which  the  staple  agriculture  most  prevailed.  The  negro’s  own 
provision  grounds  were  the  primary  object  of  his  economy  of 
living,  and  the  planter  was  not  served  until  the  negro  found  it 
convenient  to  serve  him.18 

On  the  question  of  ejection  the  Cornwall  Courier  (Jamaica), 
quoted  in  the  Jamaica  Gazette  (21  September  1839),  referred  to 
the  summary  eviction  of  the  whole  population  of  the  island  of 
Harris  in  the  Hebrides  and  continued:  ‘We  hear  no  syllables  of 
dolour  yelled  forth  on  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  these  poor 
people:  but  let  a  few  lazy  negroes  in  Jamaica  be  ejected  from 
the  houses  and  lands,  which  they  hold  by  precisely  the  same 
tenure  as  the  inhabitants  of  Harris  did  their  cabins,  and  the 
whole  welkin  is  made  to  ring  with  reprobation  of  the  cruelty  of 
such  a  transaction.’ 

In  British  Guiana,  the  negroes  had  an  abundance  of  fertile 
and  unoccupied  land  to  resort  to  for  their  maintenance.  At  the 
end  of  1844,  the  Commissary  of  Population  estimated  that  the 
number  of  emancipated  peasantry,  including  their  families, 
who  had  become  freeholders,  and  were  inhabiting  their  own 
dwellings,  was  at  least  19,000.  Included  in  his  report  was  a  list 
of  estates  and  abandoned  estates,  the  whole  or  parts  of  which 
had  been  purchased  by  agricultural  labourers,  and  upon  which 
villages  or  hamlets  had  been  or  were  being  established.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  the  purchase  of  land  in  community,  for  example,  470 
acres  by  63  labourers  for  5,000  dollars:  378  acres  by  5  labourers 
for  1,334  dollars,  he  foresaw  the  difficulties  which  would  arise 
if  one  wished  to  convey  his  interest  to  another  or  to  sub-divide 
it,  &c.,  &c.  ‘I  think  it  cannot  but  be  admitted  that  such  com¬ 
munities  as  these,  numbering  800  to  1,000  individuals,  should 
not  be  left  entirely  to  their  own  impulses,  and  without  some 
salutary  restraint  being  imposed  on  them  (however  unpalatable 
it  may  be  to  themselves  in  the  first  instance)  if  it  be  considered 
desirable  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  their  properties  to 
themselves,  as  well  as  to  their  posterity,  and  to  direct  them  in 
the  way  of  averting  calamities  that  might  otherwise  befall  them, 
by  falling  into  the  hands  of  either  the  commissaries  of  roads,  the 
courts  of  justice  or  the  marshals,  or  perhaps  all  of  them,  and  the 
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consequent  sacrifice  of  their  possessions — contingencies  to  be 
apprehended  as  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  indulge  anarchical 
dispositions  and  mistaken  notions  of  independence.’19 

The  competition  for  labour  in  Trinidad  was  so  keen  that 
all  planters  gave  house  and  grounds  rent  free,  in  addition  to 
higher  wages  for  less  work,  and  many  gave  allowances  besides. 
Macleod,  the  Governor,  urged  abolition  of  the  system  of 
allowances,  but  it  was  impossible  to  argue  with  men  whose 
livelihood  depended  on  getting  their  sugar  made  in  three  or 
four  months — the  climate  seldom  had  a  longer  period  of  dry 
weather. 20 

Trinidad  suffered  much  from  squatting.  A  distinction  is  to 
be  made  between  the  squatters  on  Crown  lands  which  were 
generally  too  far  away  for  the  squatters  to  give  labour  upon  the 
sugar  estates,  and  squatters  on  abandoned  estates  who  were 
within  reach  of  occupied  estates.  Lord  Harris,  the  Governor, 
issued  in  1847,  with  the  approval  of  Grey,  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  terms  upon  which  Crown  lands  would  be  granted 
to  those  already  in  occupation,  and  a  notice  stating  the  price 
and  the  terms  on  which  Crown  lands  would  in  future  be  sold. 
If  occupation  was  prior  to  12  December  1838  a  fee  of  6s.  per 
acre  was  charged:  occupation  between  12  December  1838  and 
31  December  1845  was  subject  to  fi  per  acre.  Crown  lands 
would  be  put  up  at  public  auction  at  an  upset  price  of  fo.  per 
acre;  if  no  higher  offer  was  made  the  lands  would  be  adjudicated 
to  the  petitioners,  i.e.  to  those  who  had  specified  the  extent  and 
boundaries  of  the  lands  of  which  they  wished  to  become  pur¬ 
chasers.21  The  negroes  of  Jamaica  also  had  a  predilection  for 
squatting.  A  witness  before  the  1848  Select  Committee  on  Sugar 
and  Coffee  Planting  said  they  liked  the  otium  cum  dignitate:  they 
occupied  their  residences  and  came  down  twice  a  week  and 
worked  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  then  returned  with  a  bottle  of 
Bass.22 

Stephen  believed  that  squatting  was  an  evil  which  admitted 
of  no  effective  remedy,  the  temptation  being  too  general,  too 
constant  and  too  strong  to  be  counteracted  by  mere  penalties. 
He  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  British  colony  in  which  it  had 
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ever  been  successfully  resisted,  and  that  there  were  many  in 
which  it  had  been  by  mere  necessity  expressly  sanctioned  and 
regulated.  ‘It  is  like  the  attempt  to  interdict  the  fisheries  to  a 
whole  population  dwelling  on  the  Sea  Coast.’23 

A  relevant  section  of  the  Report  of  the  West  Indian  Royal 
Commission  of  1938-9  reads:  ‘The  population  was  dissolved 
into  those  who  tended  to  escape  from  the  influence  of  the 
estates,  and  from  contact  with  Europeans  into  often  remote  and 
inaccessible  holdings  of  small  parcels  of  land,  and  those — -a 
diminishing  number — who  remained  on  the  estates  under  con¬ 
ditions  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  those  prevailing  under  slavery 
.  .  .  uncertainties  of  land  tenure  helped  to  maintain  the 
practice  native  to  African  tradition  of  following  a  system  of 
destructive  shifting  cultivation  (especially  persistent  today  in 
the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  under  the  title  of  squatting) 
which  militates  against  sound  agricultural  practice,  the  con¬ 
servation  of  soil  fertility,  and  the  attainment  of  any  degree  of 
prosperity  and  social  security.’24 

Frequent  references  have  been  made  to  labour  difficulties. 
The  continuance  of  the  shortage  of  labour  naturally  led  the 
planters  to  consider  how  best  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Their 
solution  was  the  tapping  of  new  sources  of  supply.  Inter-colonial 
migration  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  effect  a  remedy  was 
out  of  the  question:  schemes  to  introduce  Europeans  were,  for 
obvious  reasons,  failures:25  the  importation  of  Portuguese  from 
Madeira  gave  relief  to  British  Guiana  in  particular.26  Two  huge 
reservoirs  of  labour,  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  India,  might 
be  made  available:  of  the  opportunity  provided  by  the  latter, 
good  use  was  being  made  by  Mauritius. 

The  problem  was  the  most  urgent  in  British  Guiana,  Trini¬ 
dad,  and  Jamaica,  and  it  was  chiefly  by  these  three  colonies 
that  the  experiment  of  importing  coloured  immigrants  was  tried. 
The  first  phase  of  the  experiment  was  that  of  private  enter¬ 
prise,  but  for  reasons  hinted  at  in  the  report  of  the  1 848  Select 
Committee:  ‘Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that,  in  any 
system  of  immigration  which  may  be  adopted,  great  care  must 
be  taken  by  Her  Majesty’s  government  to  prevent  any  renewal 
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of  African  slave  dealing,’  some  measure  of  control  by  the 
imperial  Government  was  rendered  inevitable. 

Indian  coolies  were  introduced  into  the  three  colonies  during 
the  years  1845,  1846,  1847,  and  1848:  the  introduction  of 
African  negroes  was  spread  over  a  longer  period.  The  negroes 
were  Africans  whom  the  British  navy  liberated  from  foreign 
slave  vessels  and  handed  over  to  the  care  of  the  authorities  at 
Sierra  Leone,  St.  Helena,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Havana.27  The 
subject  of  immigration  will  be  treated  at  greater  length  in  the 
next  chapter,  and,  at  this  stage,  only  five  points  will  be  noted: 
the  dovetailing  of  the  schemes,  so  far  as  practicable,  into  the 
general  regulations  for  emigration  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners:  the  Govern¬ 
ment  surveillance  of  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
the  immigrants,  an  attitude  which  unfriendly  critics  might  term 
grandmotherly  fussiness:  the  heavy  expenses  entailed:  the  diver¬ 
gence  of  opinion  between  the  imperial  and  the  colonial  author¬ 
ities  on  the  question  of  the  time-limit  of  contracts  for  labour: 
and  the  qualified  success  of  the  remedy. 

As  we  have  seen,  Mauritius  gained  entry  into  the  West 
Indian  preserves  in  1826:  the  East  Indies  had  a  similar  success 
in  1836.  Still  the  free  traders  were  not  satisfied,  and  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  agitate  for  the  admission  of  all  sugar,  whatever  its 
origin,  on  terms  of  equality.  Broadly  speaking,  the  contending 
forces  were  the  planting  interest  which,  from  business  motives, 
wished  to  maintain  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  colonial  sugar: 
the  humanitarian  interest  which  argued  for  the  continued  ex¬ 
clusion  of  foreign  slave-produced  sugar:  the  manufacturing 
interest  which,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  wages  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  manufactured  goods,  supported  the  policy  of  cheaper 
corn  and  sugar:  the  manual  workers  who  were  organizing  them¬ 
selves  in  a  struggle  to  ameliorate  their  conditions  of  life:28  and 
a  cross-section  of  the  middle  and  the  upper  classes  concerned 
about  the  general  national  interest.  Nor  must  the  group  with 
the  wider  vision  of  international  interest  be  ignored,  for  many 
free  traders  were  genuinely  convinced  that  the  policy  of  free 
trade  was  the  path  to  universal  peace.  In  short,  in  the  hurly- 
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burly  of  political  strife,  there  is  always  a  wide  assortment  of 
clashing  arguments. 

In  the  1842  parliamentary  debate  on  sugar  duties,  J.  A. 
Roebuck,  M.P.  for  Bath,  was  prepared  to  say  that  if  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  England  demanded  it,  he  would  sacrifice  the 
West  India  colonies:  ‘What  benefit  was  it  to  the  manufacturers, 
that  they  should  pay  dear  for  their  sugar,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  it  to  say  that  they  had  a  colony  called  Jamaica?’29 
This  statement  is  a  pointer  to  the  bias  against  the  maintenance 
of  colonies,  on  the  score  of  actual  peace  expenditure  and 
potential  war  expenditure,  shown  by  the  adherents  of  the 
Manchester  School  of  thought,  of  which  the  chief  political 
leaders  were  Cobden  and  Bright. 

Sturge,  as  an  opponent  of  the  admission  of  foreign  slave-pro¬ 
duced  sugar,  differed  from  Cobden  and  Bright.  Bright,  writing 
to  Sturge  in  1843,  pointed  out  that  the  population  had  increased 
five  millions  since  1824,  and  yet  there  was  less  sugar  for  them. 
‘Thou  and  I  get  enough  of  sugar  whatever  its  price — but  the 
poor,  and  the  unfortunate  people  of  Ireland  get  almost  none.  .  .  . 
The  true  policy  would  be  not  to  interfere  in  the  matter  elector- 
ally  or  as  a  Committee,  but  when  slave  produce  came  in  to 
consume  only  free-grown  and  leave  others  at  liberty  to  do  as 
they  thought  best.  We  buy  Brazil  sugar  every  day  to  pay  our 
balances  to  Russia  and  other  countries — our  imports  of  slave 
produce  are  every  year  increasing— we  can’t  convince  Brazil 
by  ruining  ourselves  before  we  can  ruin  them.  ...  In  a  country 
whose  trade  is  so  extensive  as  ours,  the  idea  of  enquiring  into  the 
moral  condition  of  every  people  with  whom  we  trade  seems  to 

me  most  irrational - Hitherto  no  result  but  injury  to  our  own 

people  has  followed  your  policy.  You  are  in  effect  leagued  with 
those  who  abet  the  worst  crime  ever  perpetrated  against  a 
people — the  supporters  of  monopoly  and  you  range  yourselves 
against  the  truth  of  free  trade.’  As  a  postscript  Bright  added: 
‘Since  1824  the  import  of  coffee  has  increased  by  20  millions  of 
lbs.  and  of  tea  by  nearly  1  o  millions,  and  yet  there  is  no  increase 
in  the  import  of  sugar!  Can  this  go  on?’30 

The  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society — Sturge  was  a 
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prominent  member  of  its  committee — advocated  the  introduc¬ 
tion  into  the  British  market  of  all  foreign  produce,  excepting 
only  the  produce  of  slave  labour.  At  the  conference  leading  to 
the  formation  of  the  Society  in  1839,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  ‘to  recommend  the  use  of  free-grown  produce,  as  far 
as  practicable,  in  preference  to  slave-grown,  and  to  promote 
the  adoption  of  fiscal  regulations  in  favour  of  free  labour’. 
Among  others  opposed  to  the  admission  of  slave-grown  sugar 
were  O’Connell,  Brougham,  Buxton,  and  Lushington.  Frequent 
attacks  were  made  on  the  Society  by  the  organ  of  the  free¬ 
traders,  The  League. 

At  the  2nd  Anti-Slavery  Convention  (1843)  convened  by  the 
Society,  Cobden  stated:  ‘I  am  here  in  the  name  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  of  Manchester,  to  protest  against  this  body 
taking  any  step  similar  to  that  taken  by  the  London  Committee 
three  years  ago,  in  advising  that  government  should  put  restric¬ 
tions  in  any  way  upon  foreign  trade.’31  On  the  following  day, 
he  moved  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  for  the  House  of 
Commons  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  upon  the  Sugar 
Duties  Bill,  which  was  declared  irregular  by  the  Speaker:  ‘That 
in  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  not  expedient  that,  in  addition 
to  the  great  expense  to  which  the  people  of  this  country  are 
subjected  for  the  civil,  military  and  naval  establishments  of  the 
colonies,  they  should  be  compelled  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
the  productions  of  those  colonies  than  that  at  which  similar 
commodities  could  be  procured  from  other  countries,  and  that 
therefore  all  protective  duties  in  favour  of  colonial  produce 
ought  to  be  abolished.’32 

The  following  note  from  Cobden  to  Sturge  explains  itself:  ‘I 
would  do  any  thing  to  oblige  you,  and  therefore  should  not  for 
a  moment  grudge  the  trouble  of  printing  some  free-labour  calico, 
but  as  I  am  opposed  to  the  principle  of  exclusive  dealing  in 
putting  down  slavery,  perhaps  you  will  agree  that  a  reci¬ 
procity  of  scruples  ought  to  exempt  me  from  the  request  on 
your  part!’33 

Free  traders  also  argued  that  the  Corn  Laws  indirectly 
favoured  slavery  in  the  United  States.  The  corn  laws  prevented 
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the  introduction  of  corn  from  the  United  States.  Consequently, 
the  merchants  of  that  country  were  compelled  to  purchase 
cotton  and  remit  it  to  England  in  exchange  for  English  manu¬ 
factures.  If  the  Corn  Laws  were  abolished,  the  English  consumer 
would  obtain  cheaper  bread,  and  the  free  states  would  plant 
more  corn,  thereby  keeping  the  price  low.  The  merchants  would 
send  corn  rather  than  cotton,  cotton  would  fall  in  price,  and  as 
it  would  cost  the  planter  more  to  support  slaves  than  he  could 
realize  for  his  crop,  he  would  substitute  free  labour  which,  it 
was  contended,  was  cheaper  than  slave  labour.  Cobden  cor¬ 
responded  with  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Emancipator ,  and  was 
informed  by  him  that  the  anti-slavery  party  there  were  trying 
to  raise  funds  to  send  two  missionaries  to  England  to  lay  before 
the  public  the  effects  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  relation  to  the  slave 
question  in  the  United  States.34 

The  attitude  of  Buxton  was  that  Britain  would  be  employing 
one  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  suppress  the  slave  trade;  while 
another,  under  the  British  flag,  and  supported  by  British  capital, 
would  be  sailing  from  Cuba  and  Brazil  to  supply  the  British 
market  with  sugar,  which  could  only  be  produced  by  that  new 
slave  trade  which  Britain  would  thus  call  into  existence.35 

In  1844,  foreign  free-labour  sugar  (from  China,  Java,  Manilla, 
or  any  other  foreign  country)  was  admitted  on  payment  of  a 
duty  of  fi  14.S.  per  hundredweight,  as  against  fi  4  s.  on  East 
and  West  Indian  sugar,  and  £3  3^.  on  other  foreign  sugar.36  In 
the  following  year,  the  duty  on  foreign  free-labour  sugar  was 
reduced  to  fi  35.  4  d.  and  on  East  and  West  Indian  sugar  to 
14 s.37  Then  came  the  famous  Sugar  Duties  Act  of  1846 38  which 
swept  away  the  prohibitory  duties  on  refined  sugar,  abolished 
the  discrimination  against  slave-grown  sugar,  and  provided  for 
gradual  annual  reductions  of  the  duties  on  foreign  sugar,  so 
that  after  5  July  1851  the  duties  on  colonial  and  on  foreign 
sugars  would  be  equal.  The  citadel  of  protected  corn  had  fallen 
some  two  months  previously. 39  An  additional  object  of  the  Sugar 
Duties  Act  was  to  terminate  a  system  which,  by  artificially 
enhancing  the  price  of  colonial  produce,  maintained  the  extra¬ 
vagant  wages  received  by  the  negroes,  thereby  contributing  to 
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the  encouragement  of  idleness  and  to  the  obstruction  of  the 
progress  of  civilization.40 

A  memorial  from  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly  in  December 
1 846  petitioned  that  if  the  duty  could  not  be  altogether  taken 
off  British  colonial  sugar  it  should  at  any  rate  be  reduced — it 
was  only  necessary  that  the  emancipated  colonies  should  have  a 
limited  protection  for  a  limited  time.  The  memorialists  also 
asked  for  the  equalization  of  the  duty  on  colonial  and  British 
spirits  in  the  three  kingdoms:41  for  the  admission  of  sugar  and 
molasses  into  breweries  and  distilleries:42  for  the  removal  of  all 
restrictions  from  free  African  immigration:  and  for  an  extension 
of  the  contracts  for  labour  to  three  years.43 

In  general  reply,  Grey  remarked  that  it  was  his  first  wish  to 
convince  the  Assembly,  that  whatever  tendency  they  might 
attribute  to  the  policy  which  Her  Majesty’s  Government, 
arbitrating  between  the  interests  of  different  portions  of  the 
empire  had  found  it  necessary  to  adopt,  that  policy  had  not 
been  adopted,  nor  would  it  be  pursued,  without  an  anxious 
consideration  of  every  measure  by  which  it  might  be  made  to 
bring  the  least  possible  pressure  upon  the  agriculture  and  com¬ 
merce  of  the  West  Indian  colonies.  There  was  no  suggestion 
proceeding  from  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  which  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  would  not  receive  with  the  utmost  desire  to  find 
in  it  some  prospect  of  giving  relief  to  the  planters  and  helping 
them  through  their  difficulties. 

Replying  specifically  to  the  requests  outlined  in  the  memorial 
Grey  observed  that  (1)  the  decision  of  Parliament  on  the  im¬ 
mediate  reduction  and  ultimate  abolition  of  the  protective  duties 
should  be  regarded  as  final  and  conclusive;  (2)  a  practical 
equalization  of  the  duties  upon  colonial  spirits  and  British 
spirits  had  already  been  recommended  to  Parliament;  (3)  a 
recommendation  had  also  been  made  that  use  of  sugars  should 
be  permitted  in  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  it  was  only  from 
difficulties  connected  with  the  revenue,  that  the  same  permis¬ 
sion  had  not  been  recommended  in  the  case  of  molasses;  (4)  the 
Government  was  most  anxiously  occupied  with  measures  for 
facilitating  the  emigration  of  free  labourers  from  Africa;  (5) 
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three-yearly  contracts,  he  feared,  would  lead  to  reluctant  and 
ineffective  labour,  disputes,  and  discontent,  but,  if  the  Assembly 
was  of  a  contrary  opinion,  it  would  be  for  them  to  devise  a  law 
by  which  they  could  be  made  valid,  without  involving  either 
oppression  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  or  idleness  and  insub¬ 
ordination  on  the  part  of  the  labourer.44 

A  few  days  later,  he  replied  to  the  memorialists  from  two 
Jamaica  parishes  that  the  colonists  had  been  empowered  to 
relieve  themselves  from  restrictions  attached  to  the  importation 
of  goods  from  foreign  countries  for  the  protection  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  mother  country.  Further,  although  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  been  much  pressed  to  consent  to  the  immediate 
abolition  of  the  protective  duties,  and  that,  at  all  events,  they 
should  not  be  prolonged  beyond  the  term  of  that  assigned  to  the 
British  agriculturists,  it  had  secured  an  extension  of  time.45 

The  reference  to  relief  from  restrictions  was  connected  with 
the  1845  Imperial  British  Possessions  Act  whereby  customs 
duties  were  imposed  upon  foreign  imports — -15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  upon  glass  and  silk  manufactures:  7  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  leather  and  paper  manufactures, 
hardware,  &c.46  The  relief  afforded  by  the  1846  Act  was  to 
enable  the  legislatures  of  certain  British  possessions  to  reduce  or 
repeal  those  customs  duties — the  royal  assent  was  necessary.47 
The  colonies  availed  themselves  of  this  concession:  Jamaica,  St. 
Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  and  British  Guiana  in  1847:  in  the  following 
year  Trinidad,  Antigua,  Nevis,  and  Mauritius.48  In  1847,  the 
use  of  sugar  was  allowed  in  the  brewing  of  beer,49  and  the  dis¬ 
tillation  of  spirits  from  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  further 
encouraged. 50 

‘It  never  rains,  but  it  pours.’  The  commercial  crises  of  1847-8 
in  the  mother  country  had  repercussions  in  the  West  Indies, 
although  the  corn  trade,  the  East  Indian,  and  the  Mauritian 
trade  were  the  chief  sufferers.  The  importations  of  foreign  corn 
rendered  necessary  by  bad  harvests  and  by  the  Irish  potato 
famine  led  to  large  exports  of  bullion.  Combined  with  this 
immediate  cause  was  speculation.  The  high  price  of  corn  in¬ 
duced  many  merchants  to  speculate  on  its  importation.  A 
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sudden  sharp  fall  in  the  price  of  corn  from  13  ii'.  to  49^.  6 d.  per 
quarter  during  the  summer  of  1847,  brought  about  by  large 
importations  and  by  the  prospects  of  a  good  harvest,  super¬ 
imposed  on  unsound  speculation  in  the  ‘railway  mania’  of  the 
’forties  made  financial  crashes  inevitable.  Between  August  1847 
and  December  1848,  eleven  houses  specializing  in  West  Indian 
trade  failed— nine  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  two  in  Porto 
Rico — besides  four  others  not  exclusively  concerned  with  West 
Indian  trade.51  Obviously,  colonial  branches  and  agents  were 
affected.  Two  houses  in  Trinidad  failed.  The  West  India  Bank, 
with  headquarters  in  Barbados,  collapsed,  and  the  Planters 
Bank  in  Jamaica  stopped  payment.  Planters  were  unable  to 
obtain  credit,  and  were  deprived  of  the  ready  means  for  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  punctual  payment  of  wages. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  a  diehard  pro¬ 
tectionist,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Commons  was  appointed 
in  February  1848  to  consider  and  report  on  sugar  and  coffee 
planting.  Its  findings  were  that  undoubtedly  great  distress  pre¬ 
vailed  amongst  all  those  interested  in  sugar  production  in  the 
British  colonies,  and  that  an  immediate  application  of  relief  was 
urgently  required.  The  distress  had  partially  existed  for  several 
years,  and,  though  it  had  been  more  severely  experienced  within 
the  last  twelve  months,  it  could  not  be  exclusively  attributed  to 
causes  of  only  recent  operation:  in  other  words,  the  Sugar 
Duties  Act  had  aggravated,  not  created,  the  pressure.  Emanci¬ 
pation  had  been  carried  into  effect  without  sufficient  provision 
having  been  made  for  providing  many  of  the  colonies  with  an 
adequate  command  of  free  labour:  consequently,  the  rate  of 
wages  was  very  high,  and  the  cost  of  production  unduly  en¬ 
hanced.  The  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  West  Indies  must  depend 
upon  the  means  of  successful  competition  with  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers,  rather  than  upon  any  permanent  protection  of  their 
produce  in  the  British  market.  A  very  serious  diminution  in  the 
production  of  sugar  was  to  be  apprehended,  of  which  the  first 
effect  would  be  an  increase  in  price,  and  the  ultimate  effects  a 
greater  production  of  slave-produced  sugar,  and  an  impetus  to 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  Considerable  time  must  elapse 
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before  any  measures  for  securing  an  ample  supply  of  labour,  or 
laws  to  be  enacted  against  vagrancy  and  squatting,  could  be 
carried  into  effect,  and  for  these  steps  the  planters  were  unable 
to  make  any  financial  provision.  In  these  circumstances,  there¬ 
fore,  it  was  recommended  that  a  differential  duty  of  ioj\  per 
hundredweight  in  favour  of  sugar,  the  produce  of  British  pos¬ 
sessions,  be  imposed  for  a  period  of  six  years  to  enable  the 
planters  to  tide  over  the  critical  interval.52 

Although  the  Government  did  not  accept  in  its  entirety  the 
Committee’s  recommendation,  it  followed  its  general  lines.  The 
1846  Sugar  Duties  Act  was  repealed,  and  by  a  new  Act53  a 
further  reduction,  spread  over  four  years,  was  made  in  the  duties 
on  colonial  sugars,  and  the  equalization  of  the  duties  on  colonial 
and  foreign  sugars  was  postponed  till  1854.  These  changes  had 
the  important  effect  of  substantially  increasing  the  differential 
duties  compared  with  those  of  the  1846  Act  during  the  first 
three  years,54  but  postponement  of  the  inevitable  prolonged  the 
uncertainty  of  the  proprietors  about  what  was  their  best  course 
of  action.  In  some  quarters,  the  outlook  was  considered  to  be 
gloomy,  not  only  for  the  planters,  but  also  for  the  freed  negroes: 
‘It  can  hardly  be  matter  of  surprise,  whilst  the  doctrine  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  will  inevitably  reduce  the  British 
labourer  to  a  level  with  the  Russian  serf,  is  still  maintained  by 
an  influential  class  at  home,  that,  in  our  colonies  it  should  be 
contended  that  the  condition  of  the  emancipated  negro  must  be 
assimilated  with  that  of  the  foreign  slave,  by  the  equalization  of 
the  sugar  duties.’55  Other  measures  of  relief  were  also  intro¬ 
duced  in  1848.  A  reduction  of  5 d.  per  gallon  was  made  in  the 
duty  on  colonial  rum56  and  distillation  of  spirits  from  sugar, 
molasses,  and  treacle  was  permitted.57 

Also  two  Acts  were  passed  for  rendering  financial  aid  to  the 
colonies.  The  first  was  for  granting  relief  to  Tobago  where  the 
estimated  loss  from  a  hurricane  in  October  1847  was  £84,853, 
and  for  aiding  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad  in  raising  money 
for  the  promotion  of  the  immigration  of  free  labourers.  The 
Treasury  was  authorized  to  issue  exchequer  bills  to  the  amount 
of  £220,000:  £50,000  for  the  relief  of  Tobago  and  £170,000  in 
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aid  of  the  provision  made  by  the  legislatures  of  British  Guiana 
and  Trinidad  for  promoting  immigration. 68 

The  second  Act,  passed  a  few  weeks  later,  provided  that  Her 
Majesty  might  guarantee  interest,  not  exceeding  4  per  cent,  on 
loans  not  exceeding  £500,000  which  might  be  raised  by  British 
colonies  on  the  continent  of  South  America,  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  Mauritius  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  introduction  of 
free  labourers,  or  the  formation  of  roads,  railways,  works  of 
drainage  or  irrigation,  or  other  public  undertakings  of  a  similar 
character. 59  A  circular  despatch  pointed  out  that  losses  had 
resulted  from  diminished  prices  with  enhanced  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  The  colonies  had  been  equally  subjected  to  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  price,  but  the  enhancement  of  the  cost  of  production  had 
been  very  different  in  different  colonies,  and  of  these  differences 
the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  might  be  taken  as  the  best 
attainable,  though  no  doubt  very  far  from  being  a  perfect  cri¬ 
terion.  An  annexed  schedule  showed  the  amount  to  which  each 
colony  would  be  entitled,  the  test  taken  of  their  respective  claims 
being  the  average  export  of  sugar  to  Britain  during  the  years 
1845,  1846,  and  1847  and  the  daily  rate  of  wages  paid.  On  this 
basis,  British  Guiana  was  apportioned  the  largest  sum,  being 
closely  followed  by  Jamaica,  Mauritius,  and  Trinidad.60  The 
Jamaica  House  of  Assembly  resolved  (6  December  1848)  that 
the  terms  on  which  the  loan  was  offered  rendered  it  unadvisable 
to  accept  any  share  of  the  professed  aid.61 

To  end  this  section  on  sugar,  it  may  be  noted  that  Disraeli 
described  sugar  as  a  singular  article  of  produce,  and  explained 
the  reason  of  its  influence  as  follows:  ‘It  is  that  all  considerations 
mingle  in  it;  not  merely  commercial,  but  imperial,  philan¬ 
thropic,  religious;  confounding  and  crossing  each  other,  and 
confusing  the  legislature  and  the  nation  lost  in  a  maze  of  con¬ 
flicting  interests  and  contending  emotions.’62 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  imperial  Government  con¬ 
cerned  itself  only  with  the  interests  of  the  planters.  Part  of  its 
long-term  policy  was  to  raise  the  negro  population  in  the  scale 
of  civilization.  In  1833,  Parliament  resolved:  ‘That  His  Majesty 
be  enabled  to  defray  any  such  expense  as  he  may  incur  in  aiding 
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the  local  legislatures  in  providing,  upon  liberal  and  compre¬ 
hensive  principles,  for  the  religious  and  moral  education  of  the 
negro  population  to  be  emancipated’  (fifth  resolution).  The  first 
grant  was  made  in  1835:  £20,000  in  aid  of  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  towards  the  erection  of  school-houses.  Grants  were  appor¬ 
tioned  among  the  Mico  Charity  Trustees,63  the  Ladies’  Negro 
Education  Society  (founded  in  1825),  the  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Scotch,  Wesleyan,  Church, 
London,  Moravian,  and  Baptist  Missionary  Societies.64 

C.  J.  Latrobe’s  reports  on  negro  education  in  the  West  Indies 
(1838)  were  not  very  encouraging.  In  Jamaica,  the  existing 
schools  were  very  unequally  distributed :  the  agents  of  the  various 
societies  were  usually  in  utter  ignorance  of  each  other’s  proceed¬ 
ings:  the  children  were  irregular  in  attendance:  and  there  was 
difficulty  in  staffing  the  schools  with  proper  persons.  Between 
the  characteristics  of  education  in  Jamaica  and  in  the  other 
islands  there  was  no  great  distinction.  Generally  speaking,  the 
legislatures  and  the  proprietors  throughout  the  islands  did  not 
show  a  disposition  to  assist  cordially  in  the  work  or  to  aid  those 
who  struggled  to  advance  education  under  circumstances  of 
discouragement  and  difficulty:  one  reason  for  this  apathy  was 
founded  on  the  fact  that  so  few  of  the  educational  plans  em¬ 
braced  practical  lessons  of  industry.65 

In  view  of  the  improvement  which  took  place  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  negroes,  and  of  the  substantial  advantages  which 
they  derived  from  their  changed  social  position,  Russell,  who 
became  Colonial  Secretary  in  September  1839,  looked  forward 
with  confidence  to  their  being  able  in  the  near  future  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  their  children  without  this  aid,  and  in  1841 
he  informed  the  several  societies  that  the  vote  would  be  gradu¬ 
ally  discontinued,  and  that  the  responsibility  for  raising  the 
necessary  funds  must  be  transferred  to  the  colonial  legislatures. 66 
The  vote  was  reduced  from  £30,000  in  1841  by  £6,000  annually, 
and  ceased  with  the  vote  of  £6,000  in  1845. 

Industrial  schools,  in  the  opinion  of  Grey,  were  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  the  West  India  colonies,  both  because  such 
schools  seemed  to  be  capable  of  being  made  self-supporting,  at 
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all  events,  less  expensive,  and  because  nothing  would  so  much 
contribute  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  colonies  as  teaching 
the  rising  generation  the  most  effectual  modes  of  employing 
labour  upon  land.67  That  industrial  instruction  should  be 
regarded  as  an  element  of  general  education  was  part  of  the 
current  educational  theory.  The  industrial  institutions  founded 
by  Philippe  Emmanuel  de  Fellenberg  (1771-1844)  at  Hopwyl, 
Switzerland,  were  a  subject  of  interest  in  educational  circles: 
the  examination  of  James  Simpson  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Education  (Ireland)  in  1835  included  a  catechism  on  the  merits 
and  demerits  ofde  Fellenberg’s  experiments.  The  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  resolved  in  1846  that  when  managers  of 
schools  applied  for  aid  to  enable  them  to  hire  a  field  garden  for 
the  instruction  of  the  scholars,  or  to  erect  workshops  in  which 
handicrafts  might  be  taught,  or  to  provide  a  school  wash-house 
or  kitchen  for  the  instruction  of  girls  in  domestic  economy,  they 
would  be  disposed,  on  certain  conditions,  to  grant  financial 
assistance.68  We  learn  from  a  circular  letter  to  H.M.’s  Inspectors 
26  August  1850  that  this  branch  of  education  was  also  con¬ 
sidered  important  in  its  relation  to  the  preparation  of  future 
colonists.  The  letter  contained  a  salutary  dictum:  ‘The  object 
of  industrial  instruction  should  be  the  same  as  that  from  books, 
namely,  to  fit  the  learner  for  doing  his  best  in  life,  not  to 
prescribe  definitively  his  sphere  in  it.’69 

In  November  1846,  Grey  asked  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education  for  brief  practical  suggestions 
on  industrial  training,  and  forwarded  them  as  an  enclosure  to 
a  circular  despatch  addressed  to  the  colonial  governors  early  in 
the  following  year.  The  memorandum70  is  of  great  interest  and 
could  still  be  read  with  advantage  by  those  concerned  with 
education.  Grey  observed  that  if  it  was  necessary  to  raise 
money  by  a  new  impost  he  would  not  object,  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown,  to  a  tax  falling  directly  upon  the  people  at  large, 
provided  the  proceeds  were  made  exclusively  applicable  to  the 
education  of  their  children;  nor  indeed  would  he  be  averse  to 
any  well-considered  law,  which  would  constrain  the  parents  of 
children  not  exceeding  a  specified  age,  to  send  such  children  to 
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school,  under  a  penalty  for  neglecting  to  do  so,  unless  for  cause 
shown,  and  to  pay  a  specified  sum  for  their  schooling.71 

The  scheme  was  not  universally  approved.  The  imposition  of 
such  a  tax,  it  was  objected,  would  be  viewed  by  the  negroes  as 
oppressive,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  convince  them  of  its 
justice.  Legislation  for  the  negroes  as  a  particular  class  ought, 
if  possible,  to  be  avoided:  ‘We  must  strive  to  impress  on  the 
people  that  the  school  is  a  privilege,  not  a  punishment:  and 
endeavour  to  fill  them  by  persuasion,  working  on  the  better 
feelings,  without  calling  in  the  aid  either  of  the  constable  or 
tax-gatherer.’72 

John  Scoble  wrote  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  that  to  compel  education 
under  pains  and  penalties  was  so  great  an  invasion  of  social 
rights  as  no  plea  of  expediency  or  of  private  advantage  could 
justify.  Also  it  appeared  that  the  children  were  to  be  regarded 
and  treated  as  a  kind  of  agricultural  apprentices.  Moreover,  in 
view  of  the  various  denominations,  enforcing  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  unless  Government  took  upon  itself  to  define  in  what  it 
should  consist,  would  be  not  only  to  sanction  a  latitudinarianism 
at  variance  with  the  claims  of  religious  ti'uth,  but  to  trample 
upon  the  rights  of  conscience.  Lastly,  the  scheme  would  lead  to 
the  decline  of  the  mission  schools — if  people  were  taxed  to  pro¬ 
vide  Government  schools,  not  many  would  continue  in  addition 
voluntarily  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children. 73 

Later  in  the  year,  Grey  issued  another  circular  despatch 
acknowledging  implicitly  that  the  original  scheme  was  too  am¬ 
bitious,  and  explicitly  that  he  yielded  to  a  certain  extent  in  his 
views  to  colonial  opinion.  Regretting  that  but  little  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools — the 
authorities  might  have  been  discouraged  by  the  apparent  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  scheme  recommended — he  observed  that  the 
Government  would  most  gladly  promote  the  adoption  of  any 
more  simple  and  less  complete  plan  which  could  be  at  once 
set  on  foot,  and  forwarded  an  extract  of  a  report  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  attending  industrial  schools  established  by  the  Moravian 
minister  in  Tobago, 
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Referring  to  the  compulsory  element  and  to  the  considera¬ 
tions  suggested  by  Governor  Higginson  as  bearing  against  the 
plan  either  of  imposing  a  tax  specifically  for  the  purpose  of 
education  falling  principally  upon  the  negroes  or  of  enforcing 
education  by  a  penalty,  he  continued  that  if  it  would  be  likely 
to  generate  a  feeling  of  suspicion  or  irritation  in  the  minds  of 
the  negroes  he  was  far  from  desiring  to  oppose  to  views  founded 
on  such  local  knowledge  his  own  more  general  conclusions.  The 
mode  of  proceeding  which  Higginson  would  prefer,  and  which, 
if  practicable,  there  was  no  one  would  not  prefer,  that  of  in¬ 
spiring  the  parents  with  a  just  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of 
education  might  perhaps  be  aided  by  rendering  education  a 
means  of  obtaining  privileges  and  advantages:  the  elective 
franchise  might  be  confined  by  law  to  those  who  could  read 
and  write:  rewards  and  prizes  might  be  bestowed  on  proficients 
in  the  branches  of  knowledge  taught  in  the  schools,  &c.74 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  for  the  remainder  of  the  period  under 
review,  barely  four  years,  the  effect  of  the  suggestions  was  negli¬ 
gible.  The  energies  of  the  white  population,  on  whom  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  government  lay,  were  absorbed  by  the  immediate 
problem  of  self-preservation:  colonial  finances,  in  general,  were 
far  from  being  in  a  healthy  state,  and  the  implicit  exhortation 
in  the  memorandum:  ‘Nor  will  a  wise  colonial  government 
neglect  any  means  which  affords  even  a  remote  prospect  of 
gradually  creating  a  native  middle  class  among  the  negro  popu¬ 
lation,  and  thus  ultimately  of  completing  the  institutions  of 
freedom,  by  rearing  a  body  of  men  interested  in  the  protection 
of  property,  and  with  intelligence  enough  to  take  part  in  that 
humbler  machinery  of  local  affairs  which  ministers  to  social 
order’  fell  on  hearing,  doubtless  rendered  less  acute  by  the 
apparent  perversity  of  large  sections  of  the  labouring  popula¬ 
tion.  And  among  the  new  class  of  freemen  there  was  not  only 
the  feeling,  a  psychological  legacy  of  the  old  regime,  that 
agricultural  labour  for  others  was  degrading,  but  also  the 
parental  attitude  expressed  in  ‘No;  if  my  child  is  to  work  at 
school,  it  may  as  well  work  at  home  for  me.’75  Even  before  Grey 
launched  his  scheme,  the  Baptist  Herald  represented  the  en- 
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deavours  of  the  Jamaica  Board  of  Education  to  introduce 
industrial  training  as  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  labourer  from 
ever  rising  above  the  station  in  which  he  was  born.  ‘Education 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  prized  as  the  means  of  enabling 
the  child  of  the  laborer  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  pursuits 
in  which  his  parent  had  been  engaged.’76 

Distress  among  the  planters,  the  policy  of  the  imperial 
Government,  and  colonial  financial  difficulties  led  to  serious 
disputes  between  the  representatives  of  the  imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  colonial  representatives  of  both  British  Guiana 
and  Jamaica.  For  an  understanding  of  the  trouble  in  British 
Guiana  some  explanation  of  a  somewhat  complicated  con¬ 
stitutional  situation  is  necessary.  The  constituent  elements  were 
the  Governor,  the  agent  of  the  imperial  Government;  the  Court 
of  Policy  and  the  Combined  Court.  The  Court  of  Policy  was 
made  up  of  an  equal  number  (five)  of  official  and  non-official 
(colonial)  members,  the  latter  being  elected  by  a  College  of 
Electors  consisting  of  seven  members  who  were  elected  by  tax¬ 
payers  of  a  certain  status.  The  Combined  Court  comprised  the 
Court  of  Policy  (ten)  and  six  elected  colonial  financial  repre¬ 
sentatives,  a  total  of  sixteen  (five  official  members  and  eleven 
elected  members):  consequently,  in  the  Combined  Court  there 
was  always  a  permanent  colonial  majority.  The  original  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Policy  was  to  determine  the  amount  of 
expenditure  and  to  pass  the  estimates,  while  that  of  the  Com¬ 
bined  Court  was  to  determine  by  what  particular  taxes  the 
estimated  annual  expenditure  should  be  raised,  but  about  1812 
the  Combined  Court,  with  the  permission  of  the  acting  governor, 
but  without  the  knowledge  of  the  imperial  Government,  was 
admitted  to  vote  on  items  of  the  estimates. 

Having  gained  this  footing,  the  Combined  Court  naturally 
desired  to  strengthen  its  position,  and  made  a  determined  bid 
to  do  so  in  1 840.  During  the  negotiations  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Civil  List  which  was  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
Combined  Court  endeavoured  to  impose  as  the  price  of  its  con¬ 
sent  the  following  conditions,  namely,  that  all  restrictions  upon 
the  immigration  of  free  labourers  should  be  removed,77  and 
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that  the  Combined  Court  should  be  officially  recognized  as 
having  the  free  and  uncontrolled  power  of  raising  such  sums  as 
it  might  deem  necessary,  and  of  appropriating  the  same  to  such 
purposes  as  it  might  judge  requisite.  These  conditions  being 
rejected,  the  Combined  Court  stopped  supplies  for  the  last  half 
of  1840,  but  the  dispute  was  later  settled,  and  the  Civil  List  was 
granted  for  seven  years  from  1  January  1841, 78  the  Crown 
authorizing  the  diversion  to  the  Colonial  Chest  of  the  revenue 
payable  into  the  King’s  Chests. 

At  the  close  of  1847,  the  trouble  was  renewed  by  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Combined  Court  in  favour  of  a  reduction  of  25 
per  cent  of  all  salaries  granted  by  the  Civil  List.  The  grounds 
upon  which  this  action  was  taken  were:  (1)  the  low  price  of 
sugar  in  consequence  of  the  Sugar  Duties  Act  of  1846; 79  (2)  the 
inability  of  the  colony  to  continue  payments;  (3)  the  grant  of 
the  Civil  List  in  1841  and  its  renewal  in  1844  had  been  made 
under  the  conviction  that  the  faith  of  the  British  nation  was 
pledged  to  the  exclusion  of  slave-labour  sugar  from  its  markets. 
‘The  Acts  of  the  British  government  have  placed  the  colony  in 
its  perilous  situation,  and  on  the  British  government  must  the 
responsibility  rest.’ 

The  planters  were  not  without  supporters  in  the  mother 
country.  In  April  1848,  they  issued  a  declaration  with  564  sig¬ 
natures  desiring  to  express,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  their 
deep  gratitude  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Samuel  Wilberforce), 
Stanley,  Lord  Ashburton,  Lord  George  Bentinck,  Joseph  Hume, 
‘our  consistent  and  fearless  advocate’,  Disraeli,  and  many  other 
distinguished  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  for  the  valuable  aid  and 
support,  given  in  their  places  in  Parliament  to  the  ‘oppressed 
traduced  and  deeply-injured  portion  of  their  countrymen  and 
fellow-subjects  in  the  West  India  colonies’.80 

At  a  meeting  of  the  West  India  Association,  Francis  Shand,  a 
West  India  merchant,  Liverpool  ship-owmer,  and  proprietor  in 
Antigua,  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved  unanimously  that  the 
thanks  of  the  association  were  due  to  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
bined  Court  for  their  stand.  Another  resolution  indicated  how 
the  policy  of  the  imperial  Government  had  inflicted  the  grossest 
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injustice  on  the  proprietors  of  West  Indian  property,  and  yet 
another  had  an  ominous  ring:  ‘That  as  it  is  impossible  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  West  India  colonies  to  continue  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar  and  coffee  on  such  unequal  terms  of  competition 
with  foreigners,  this  association  see  no  other  course  left,  if 
effective  relief  be  not  immediately  afforded,  than  for  the  West 
India  colonies  to  appeal  to  the  Grown  for  a  release  from  their 
unprofitable  allegiance,  in  order  that  they  may  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  some  other  country  willing  to  extend  to  them  the 
protection  of  a  parent  state,  and  not  to  deny  to  them 
all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  foreigner  in  the  markets 
of  this  country.’  It  was  further  resolved  that  copies  of  the 
resolutions  were  to  be  transmitted  to  Peter  Rose,  the  main¬ 
spring  of  the  opposition  in  British  Guiana,  to  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  the  chairman  of  the  1848  Select  Committee,  and  to 
two  members  of  the  Committee,  Sir  Thomas  Birch  and  Mr. 
Cardwell.81 

But  the  Government  was  not  to  be  brow-beaten.  ‘If  the 
colonial  members  of  the  Combined  Court  have  adopted  the  step 
with  a  view  of  compelling  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  Parliament,  or  of  obliging  Parliament  to  sanction 
measures  which  the  planters  believe  to  be  calculated  to  relieve 
them  from  their  existing  difficulties,  but  which  Parliament, 
having  regard  to  the  interests  and  the  just  claims  of  the  whole 
body  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects,  has  not  considered  it  expedient 
to  adopt,  they  have  greatly  mistaken  the  effect  which  will  be 
produced  by  these  proceedings.  It  is  the  anxious  desire  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  do  whatever  may  be  possible  for  the 
benefit  of  the  suffering  colonists,  consistently  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  that  policy  to  which,  for  the  common  good  of  the 
empire  at  large,  they  believe  it  to  be  their  duty  steadily  to 
adhere.  But  such  rash  and  impatient  proceedings  as  have  been 
adopted  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  are  little  calculated  to  give 
additional  weight  to  their  opinions  as  to  the  measures  which 
Parliament  ought  to  take;  nor  could  it  be  reasonably  supposed 
that  Her  Majesty’s  servants  could  be  coerced  into  acting  con¬ 
trary  to  their  own  deliberate  judgment,  by  the  determination 
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of  the  Combined  Court  to  refuse  the  supplies  which  are  required 
for  objects  of  comparatively  little  importance  to  this  country, 
but  of  vital  interest  to  the  colony.’82 

The  attitude  of  the  imperial  Government  was:  (i)  the  honour 
of  the  Crown  was  pledged  to  the  holders  of  the  offices  to  which 
the  salaries  were  assigned;  (2)  if  a  reduction  were  allowed  to 
take  place  in  the  manner  proposed,  the  arrangement  for  pro¬ 
viding  a  Civil  List  for  a  fixed  number  of  years  would  be 
virtually  set  aside;  (3)  there  was  no  falling-off  in  the  colonial 
revenue,  and  no  pressing  need  for  the  proposed  reduction; 
(4)  the  measure  would  do  little  to  relieve  the  class  of  colonists 
who  were  suffering:  taxes  fell  almost  exclusively  on  the  labour¬ 
ing  classes,  who  according  to  the  planters’  own  showing  were  in 
easy  circumstances. 

A  Select  Committee  of  the  Commons  on  the  affairs  of  Ceylon 
and  British  Guiana  reported  that  the  Crown  was  entitled  to 
insist  upon  adherence  to  the  Civil  List  arrangement  made  in 
1844,  but  recommended  that,  whenever  vacancies  occurred  in 
the  establishment,  no  permanent  appointment  should  be  made 
pending  consideration  of  the  circumstances  in  friendly  concert 
with  the  colonial  authorities,  and  expressed  not  only  the  opinion 
that  from  the  principle  of  revision,  so  far  as  emoluments  were 
concerned,  the  office  of  Governor  ought  not  to  be  excluded,  but 
also  a  doubt  whether  a  salary  of  £5,000  was  not  too  high  for 
that  official.83  However,  Governor  Barkly84,  who  had  succeeded 
Light,  was  able  to  report  towards  the  close  of  1849  that  the 
dispute  had  been  terminated  and  that  the  full  amount  of  the 
Civil  List  had  been  voted.85 

The  situation  had  been  aggravated  by  a  strike  of  creoles 
accompanied  by  several  acts  of  incendiarism  and  intimidation 
of  the  industrious  occasioned  by  the  planters  requiring  for  the 
year  1848  either  a  fourth  more  task  for  the  same  wages  or 
the  payment  of  a  fourth  less  wages  for  the  working  task  of  the 
previous  year,86  and  by  the  English  commercial  crisis.  Light 
reported  that  the  difficulty  of  the  planters  was  increased  by  their 
not  being  able  to  raise  money  even  on  their  sugars.  The  failures 
in  England  had  so  shaken  credit,  that  apparently  good  bills 
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were  refused,  for  fear  of  the  person  on  whom  they  were  drawn 
failing  in  the  interval  of  their  becoming  due.87 

Similar  trouble  occurred  in  Jamaica.  In  December  1848  the 
Assembly  resolved  that  it  would  not  pass  any  Bills  raising  a 
revenue  beyond  15  February  1849  until  a  measure  of  retrench¬ 
ment,  consonant  with  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  island, 
was  passed  into  law.  A  Retrenchment  Bill,  passed  early  in  1849, 
included  reductions  of  the  salaries  of  officials  varying  from  a 
tenth  to  a  third — the  Bill  was  rejected  by  the  Legislative  Council. 
Sir  C.  E.  Grey’s  despatch  No.  1  of  4  January  1849  reporting  the 
proceedings  of  the  Assembly  was  minuted  by  Henry  Taylor: 
‘It  appears  that  the  Queen’s  Government  have  no  power  to  deal 
with  the  financial  affairs  of  Jamaica,  and  that  they  can  do  no 
good  by  advice  in  the  present  temper  of  the  Assembly  or  in  any 
temper  in  which  I  have  ever  known  it  to  be.’88  Writing  con¬ 
fidentially  to  Earl  Grey,  Governor  Grey  expressed  his  conviction 
that  the  dominant  party  in  the  Assembly  were  bent  upon 
relieving  themselves  from  all  direct  taxes  upon  land  or  fixed 
capital,  whether  for  parochial  or  public  purposes,  and  were 
devising  means  to  cast  upon  the  imperial  Parliament  the  charge 
of  the  chief  executive,  judicial  and  ecclesiastical  establishments 
of  the  colony.89  A  minute  by  Talbot,  another  of  the  Colonial 
Office  staff,  on  his  examination  of  colonial  newspapers  included 
the  following:  T  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  from 
papers  previously  received,  from  Jamaica  and  British  Guiana  in 
particular,  I  collect  that  an  opinion  prevails  in  the  West  Indies 
that  the  home  government  would  be  forced  to  take  upon  itself 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  various  public  officers,  if  the 
colonial  legislatures  refused  to  vote  the  usual  supplies.’90 

Earl  Grey’s  observations  on  the  Retrenchment  Bill  were  that 
on  account  of  the  recent  reduction  of  import  duties  and  the 
imperfect  system  of  collecting  taxes  it  was  insufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  equalizing  the  expenditure  with  the  revenue,  and 
that  it  was  justly  objected  to  because  it  imposed  an  unfair  and 
unequal  tax  exclusively  on  the  incomes  of  public  servants, 
though  these  incomes  were,  in  many  cases,  secured  to  them  by 
Acts  passed  for  periods  which  had  not  yet  expired.91 
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Supplies  were  stopped,  and  the  Governor  found  it  necessary 
in  the  summer  of  1849  to  dissolve  the  Assembly.  The  dispute 
dragged  on  till  1850  involving  the  colony  in  the  loss  of  at  least 
£50,000  by  the  suspension  of  the  annual  duties  on  rum  in  1849. 
At  the  end  of  1851  Sir  C.  E.  Grey  reported  that  the  struggle  of 
the  representatives  of  the  planting  interest  to  enforce,  by  the 
stoppage  of  the  supplies,  a  large  and  immediate  retrenchment 
of  the  salaries  of  the  public  officers,  especially  those  of  the 
judicial  officers,  had  subsided,  and  the  more  moderate  measure 
of  a  prospective  reduction,  to  take  place  as  vacancies  occurred, 
had  been  substituted.  It  was  right,  he  observed,  that  the 
attempts  had  been  steadily  resisted  because:  (1)  the  proposed 
reductions,  though  large  as  they  affected  individuals,  were  in¬ 
significant  as  measures  of  general  relief;  (2)  they  involved 
breaches  of  public  faith  and  of  legislative  stipulations;  (3)  they 
were  urged  in  disregard  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  two  out  of 
three  branches  of  the  local  legislature;  and  (4)  their  success 
would  have  shattered  the  frame  of  government  and  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  law,  and  would  have  left  all  things  so  much  at 
the  mercy  of  a  party,  half  maddened  by  the  losses  they  were 
sustaining,  and  by  the  apprehension  of  ruin,  that  new  plans  for 
the  coercion  of  labour  in  one  form  or  another  would  have  been 
continually  attempted,  and  pressed  upon  the  imperial  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  would  have  been  opposed  and  vehemently  con¬ 
demned  in  England  by  the  humanitarians  so  that  the  result 
would  have  been  only  increased  confusion  and  distress.92 

An  assessment  of  the  state  of  the  West  Indies  at  the  close  of 
our  period  can  only  be  a  very  general  one,  for  conditions  varied 
with  the  contour  of  the  islands,  the  percentage  of  cultivable 
land  easily  accessible,  the  degree  of  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  the 
type  of  land  tenure,  the  number  and  density  of  the  population, 
the  availability  of  labour,  and  the  relations  between  the  planters 
and  the  ex-slaves. 

The  picture  of  the  Windward  Islands  is  not  one  of  unrelieved 
gloom.  In  Barbados  there  had  been  two  extremely  favourable 
seasons,  and  the  population  as  a  whole  were  making  laudable 
exertions  to  surmount  the  crisis,  the  activity,  intelligence,  and 
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frugality  of  the  planters  being  backed  up  by  the  industry  and 
the  good  conduct  of  the  peasantry.  An  importation  of  liberated 
Africans  into  Grenada  had  revived  expiring  hopes  and  stimu¬ 
lated  the  planters  to  greater  effort.  The  native  labourers,  finding 
that  the  proprietors  were  not  so  dependent  upon  them  as 
formerly,  had,  in  many  instances,  returned  to  plantation  work, 
and  performed  their  duties  with  increased  alacrity  and  good 
will.  The  planters  of  St.  Vincent  continued  manfully  to  combat 
their  difficulties,  although  the  low  and  uncertain  conditions  of 
the  market  for  produce,  and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of 
credit  continued  to  press  upon  them  with  great  severity.  In  St. 
Lucia,  the  amount  of  labour  given  to  cultivation  of  staple  pro¬ 
duce  had  decidedly  decreased  as  a  result  of  the  great  fall  in 
wages,  from  u.  4 d.  per  day  in  1846  to  1  id.  in  1849,  arising  from 
the  reduced  prices  occasioned  by  the  1 846  Act,  but,  in  its  moral 
aspect,  the  condition  of  the  people  presented  unmistakable 
marks  of  improvement.  From  Tobago,  it  was  reported  that  the 
metayage  system  had  made  considerable  progress.93  Metayage 
is  a  share-and-share  system  of  land  tenure  in  which  the  tenant 
pays  part  of  the  produce  to  the  owner  in  return  for  the  use  of 
implements,  transport,  &c.  and/or  for  the  supply  of  stock  or 
seed  and/or  as  rent.  Many  proprietors,  faced  with  inability  to 
find  sufficient  labour  or  money  to  pay  wages,  adopted  the 
system  as  an  alternative  to  abandonment  of  their  estates,  but  it 
was  only  in  the  smaller  islands  that  it  became  a  permanent 
feature  of  economic  life.  The  Royal  Commission  of  1897  re¬ 
ported  that  in  Tobago  the  cultivation  of  sugar  was  carried  on 
solely  on  the  system,  the  owner  supplying  the  land,  carts,  stock, 
and  the  works  and  machinery  necessary  for  making  the  sugar, 
while  the  metayer  supplied  the  labour,  grew  and  carted  the 
canes,  the  sugar  made  being  divided  equally.  Professor  F.  L. 
Engledow’s  report  on  agriculture,  See.,  in  connexion  with  the 
Royal  Commission  of  1938-9  is  critical  of  the  system.  Share 
cropping  or  sharing,  he  observes,  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
British  West  Indies,  but  is  much  more  common  in  the  smaller 
islands  than  elsewhere.  The  landlord’s  part  amounts  to  little 
more  than  collecting  his  share  of  the  crop.  As  neither  tenant  nor 
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owner  believes  in  the  security  of  the  letting,  neither  takes  any 
steps  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  with  the  result  that  there 
is  continuous  cropping  for  several  years  till  the  soil  is  exhausted, 
the  tenant  then  taking  another  piece  on  the  same  or  some  other 
estate.  ‘The  owner  will  let  any  piece  at  any  time  to  anyone 
provided  he  grows  a  readily  cashable  crop  like  cane  or  cotton 
from  which  it  is  practicable  to  exact  the  half  share.  In  effect 
therefore,  sharing  is  unsystematic  shifting  cultivation.’94 

Reports  from  the  Leeward  Islands  were  less  encouraging.  The 
general  system  of  tillage  in  Antigua  where  the  slaves  had  been 
freed  without  any  intervening  period  of  apprenticeship  might 
be  said  to  have  improved  progressively,  since  the  change  to  free 
labour  rendered  the  economical  use  of  it  indispensable.  The 
planter  was  also  a  manufacturer  of  sugar,  and  in  that  branch 
there  was  still  much  room  for  the  adoption  of  mechanical  appli¬ 
ances.  The  evil  that  pressed  most  severely  was  the  general 
depreciation  and  loss  of  confidence  in  West  Indian  property, 
aggravated,  if  not  produced,  by  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
mother  country.  Montserrat  was  experiencing  a  partial  amelior¬ 
ation  of  her  conditions.  St.  Kitts  suffered  from  the  evils  of 
absenteeism  and  of  the  management  of  estates  through  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  mercantile  establishments.  The  general  aspect  of 
affairs  in  Dominica  was  encouraging,  although  the  1846  Act 
had  tended  for  a  time  to  paralyse  the  energies  and  to  cramp 
the  efforts  of  the  planters  to  resist  the  shock  which  all  the  sugar¬ 
growing  colonies  had,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  sustained. 
Nevis  still  experienced  difficulties  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
advances  of  capital  to  ensure  efficient  cultivation,  and  a  spirit 
of  extreme  despondency  was  very  general.  The  labouring  classes 
were  submitting  cheerfully  to  lowered  wages,  and  the  metayage 
system,  then  generally  adopted,  provided  an  ample  remunera¬ 
tion  for  their  labour.  Of  their  morals,  the  Governor  could  not 
report  so  favourably — marriage  was  less  frequently  contracted, 
and  there  was  a  great  increase  in  thieving.95 

There  remain  for  consideration  Trinidad,  British  Guiana, 
and  Jamaica.  Trinidad  had  long  had  to  contend  with  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  squatting,  and  her  financial  condition  had  been  un- 
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satisfactory.96  With  respect  to  this  problem,  Trinidad  had 
peculiar  difficulties  arising  from  an  impression,  which  had 
grown  up  under  Spanish  rule,  that  Crown  land  was  practically 
nobody’s  land:  the  existence  of  four  or  five  different  languages: 
the  difficulty  of  communication,  and,  therefore,  of  giving  notice 
to  occupiers.  The  Hon.  Thomas  Brown  Wylly  in  his  report  on 
the  subject  (9  November  1846)  found  it  necessary  to  divide  the 
squatters  into  nine  categories,  each  of  which  had  three  sub¬ 
divisions.97  Ordinance  No.  10  of  1848,  amended  according  to 
Grey’s  instructions  to  give  greater  facilities  for  the  removal  of 
persons  in  possession  of  lands  without  probable  claim  or  title, 
had  been  confirmed.  Grey  had  also  entirely  approved  of  Harris’s 
project  for  reinstating  the  revenue  by  direct  taxation;  and,  for 
the  reasons  stated  by  Harris,  thought  that  a  poll-tax  was  the 
most  suitable  measure.  In  Ceylon,  the  levy  of  such  a  tax  had 
been  sanctioned  by  a  recent  ordinance,  and  it  was  anticipated 
that  its  collection  would  be  facilitated  by  making  it  commutable 
for  labour.  Grey  was  of  opinion  that  this  alternative  might  be 
advantageously  offered  in  Trinidad,  but  suggested  that  the  tax 
should  be  such  as  would  make  it  the  interest  of  the  labourers 
to  pay  rather  in  money  than  in  labour.98  In  general,  a  land  tax 
was  favoured  by  Grey,  but  Harris  was  disposed  to  think  that,  as 
the  proprietary  body  was  the  suffering  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  a  land  tax  would  not  be  politic  or  expedient,  neither 
would  it  fulfil  the  object  in  view.  The  outlook  in  1849  was  more 
cheerful.  As  already  noted,  the  imperial  Government  had 
authorized  financial  aid  for  promoting  immigration,  and  Harris 
was  able  to  report  an  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure.  More¬ 
over,  the  financial  statement  afforded  ground  for  hope  that  the 
island  was  able  to  struggle  against  its  difficulties  and  might 
eventually  overcome  them.99 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  account  already  given  of  the 
troubles  in  British  Guiana,  optimism  could  hardly  be  the  key¬ 
note  for  1849.  There  was  little  improvement  to  report  in  the 
value  of  property,  nor  could  it  be  expected  while  forced  sales 
continued,  and  while  the  means  of  purchasers  were  so  circum¬ 
scribed,  and  their  prospects  of  support  from  capitalists  of  the 
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mother  country  so  utterly  nugatory.  During  the  stoppage  of 
supplies,  the  withdrawal  of  all  salary  from  the  teachers  and  the 
uncertainty  whether  any  grant  at  all  for  educational  purposes 
would  be  made  by  the  Combined  Court  had  led  to  a  great 
diminution,  from  3,026  to  1,686,  in  the  number  of  scholars.  The 
cultivation  of  all  parts  of  the  colony  had  suffered  since  the  era 
of  emancipation,  and  there  was  a  general  want  of  labour,  yet 
the  extent  to  which  different  districts  had  been  affected  was 
very  varied.100  In  1850  Barkly  reported  that  the  emancipated 
peasantry  were  withdrawing  themselves  more  and  more  from 
productive  industry,  and  settling  themselves  in  greater  numbers 
up  the  rivers  and  creeks.  ‘What  cure  is  to  be  prescribed  for  this 
internal  hemorrhage,  it  exceeds  my  skill  to  determine.’101  The 
chief  needs  were  a  larger  amount  of  capital,  a  more  thorough 
drainage  of  estates,  and  an  energetic  residential  proprietary. 

Jamaica  was  in  a  parlous  condition.  Mutual  distrust  char¬ 
acterized  the  relations  between  the  planters  and  the  emanci¬ 
pated  population.  The  depression  of  the  planting  interest 
appeared  to  be  assuming  a  steadier  and  more  permanent  form. 
The  finances  of  the  colony  were  going  from  bad  to  worse,  there 
was  a  bitter  cleavage  in  the  legislature  on  the  question  of  re¬ 
trenchment,  and  the  general  situation  was  terribly  aggravated 
by  the  ravages  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  October  1 850  which 
was  estimated  to  have  carried  off  between  25,000  and  30,000  of 
the  inhabitants,  of  whom  90  per  cent  belonged  to  the  labouring 
classes.  One  of  the  great  causes  of  the  ruin  of  Jamaica  was  a 
corrupt,  wasteful,  and  neglectful  administration  of  its  affairs, 
which  demoralized  the  people  and  struck  at  the  root  of  public, 
and  through  public,  of  private  credit.  This  evil  was  inherent  in 
a  system  of  combining  executive  with  legislative  functions,  v/hich 
system  the  Assembly  steadily  refused  to  reform.102 

The  general  situation,  as  summarized  by  Merivale  in  i860, 
rounds  off  the  story.  ‘The  British  West  Indies,  with  some 
remarkable  exceptions,  are  in  the  whole,  in  a  stationary  con¬ 
dition  at  best.  They  subsist,  but  do  not  accumulate  wealth. 
Their  towns,  their  buildings,  their  roads,  their  outward  appli¬ 
ances  of  mechanical  civilization,  are  barely  kept  up  to  the 
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ancient  standing  point;  no  marked  improvement  strikes  the  eye, 
even  when  there  are  no  signs  of  absolute  decay.  The  old  mag¬ 
nates  of  the  land,  the  great  planters  of  former  days,  have 
disappeared  wholly  in  some  parts,  nearly  so  in  others.  Their 
successors  are  men  of  a  lower  position  in  the  social  scale,  and 
with  less  means  of  expenditure,  however  they  may  be  better 
adapted  in  other  respects  for  present  times  and  circumstances. 
How  far  the  great  mass  of  the  population  are  physically  and 
morally  better  off  than  in  the  times  of  slavery  is  a  question  not 
easily  answered,  notwithstanding  all  the  confident  assertions 
which  have  been  uttered  respecting  it.  There  seem,  however,  to 
be  signs  of  the  slow,  but  steady,  formation  of  a  middle  class  of 
inhabitants,  chiefly  coloured,  independent  of  manual  labour, 
and  occupied  in  various  branches  of  commercial  industry;  and 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  favourable  factor  in  the  general  con¬ 
dition  of  these  colonies.’103 

Something  further  must  be  said  concerning  the  three  main 
groups  involved  in  our  story— the  imperial  Government,  the 
planters  and  the  emancipated  population.  The  policy  of  free 
trade  being  in  the  ascendant — Peel  had  reformed  the  general 
tariff  and  repealed  the  Corn  Laws,  the  latter  at  the  expense  of 
splitting  the  Conservative  party — the  abandonment  of  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  West  Indian  interest  was  inevitable.  The  attack  on 
the  monopoly  was  strengthened  by  the  agitation  for  a  cheaper 
cost  of  living  for  the  manual  workers  arising  out  of  the  general 
distress,  for,  although  the  term  ‘the  hungry  ’forties’  may  be  com¬ 
paratively  misleading  in  that  it  diverts  attention  from  the  more 
serious  state  of  the  country  in  the  ’twenties  and  the  ’thirties, 
it  is  not  a  misnomer.  The  differential  duties  on  sugar,  so  it  was 
argued,  increased  the  price  to  the  working  man,  and  thereby 
taxed  and  fleeced  him  to  keep  up  the  West  Indian  monopoly: 
‘We  plead  for  the  over-taxed  and  under-fed  hard-working  men 
and  women  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  well  to  be  tenderly  alive  to 
the  concerns  of  the  West  Indian  negro,  but  the  charity  that 
exhausts  itself  on  them  partakes  of  the  same  mongrel  character 
as  that  sensibility  which  sheds  floods  of  tears  over  the  feigned 
distresses  of  the  stage,  and  looks  unmoved  upon  the  miseries  of 
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a  world.’  £We  would  not  damp  the  sympathy  which  is  felt  for 
the  enslaved  producer  of  sugar  in  Brazil;  but  we  would  claim 
some  portion  of  that  sympathy  on  behalf  of  the  toil-worn 
consumer  at  home.’104 

No  charge  of  apathy  can  be  sustained  against  the  successive 
governments  of  the  time.  As  we  have  seen,  model  legislation  was 
issued  to  enable  the  colonies  to  take  the  right  turning.  Glenelg 
issued  instructions  in  1838  for  the  transmission  of  quarterly 
reports  from  the  stipendiary  magistrates:  from  the  same  body, 
Russell  called  for  half-yearly  reports  of  a  different  type  in  1841 : 
and  to  render  the  reports  more  definite  and  compendious 
further  instructions  were  given  in  1845.  Colonial  newspapers 
were  examined  for  evidence  of  colonial  public  opinion.  Select 
Committees  were  appointed  and  reported  voluminously,  and 
ponderous  tomes  of  parliamentary  papers  on  various  aspects  of 
the  West  Indies  also  testify  to  parliamentary  interest.  Nor  was 
policy  restricted  to  recommendations  and  directives.  Votes  for 
negro  education  have  been  noted:  for  the  salaries  and  allow¬ 
ances  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
Cape,  and  Mauritius,  the  1842  vote  was  £52,850:  loans  were 
made  to  relieve  the  distress  arising  in  Barbados,  Dominica, 
St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent  from  hurricanes,  and  to  facilitate 
immigration  and  colonial  development — all  during  a  period 
when  the  home  financial  situation  was  a  subject  of  anxious 
consideration. 

Alleged  shortcomings  of  the  Government  were  freely  venti¬ 
lated  by  witnesses  before  the  1848  Select  Committee  under  the 
not  impartial  chairmanship  of  Bentinck.  The  chief  grievances 
fell  under  four  headings— those  connected  with  the  disallowance 
of  local  acts  and  ordinances:105  those  centring  round  the  stipen¬ 
diary  magistrates,  their  powers  and  efficiency:  the  imposition 
of  vexatious  restrictions  on  immigration:  and  the  increasing 
expenses  and  taxation  of  the  several  colonies. 

For  the  disallowance  of  Acts  and  Ordinances  in  the  early 
stages,  the  chief  general  reason  was  nonconformity  to  the  1838 
Orders  in  Council.  It  was  naturally  considered  that  the  Acts 
of  the  legislative  colonies  ought  to  conform  in  their  provisions 
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to  the  standards  laid  down  for  the  Crown  Colonies.  The  great 
point  of  discrepancy  was  that  the  powers  given  by  the  Orders 
in  Council  only  to  the  stipendiary  magistrates  were  by  the 
others  given  to  any  local  Justice  of  the  Peace.  In  addition,  there 
were  specific  grounds  of  disallowance,  namely,  the  giving  of 
undue  power  to  the  local  magistrates,  that  is,  to  the  planters  or 
their  agents,  and  the  creation  of  new  and  strange  offences.  To 
the  employment  of  stipendiary  magistrates  by,  and  their  respon¬ 
sibility  to,  the  imperial  Government  via  the  Governor,  in  itself 
somewhat  galling  to  the  amour-propre  of  the  local  magistrates, 
the  big  objection  of  the  planters  was  their  alleged  bias  towards 
the  negro.  On  balance,  the  evidence  appeared  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  and  a  number  of  witnesses  spoke 
highly  of  those  then  in  office.106 

The  restrictions  on  immigration  were  a  sore  point  with  the 
planters,  and  naturally  so  because  of  the  handicap  of  the  lack 
of  labour  under  which  they  strove  to  keep  their  estates  going. 
But,  the  shackles  of  slavery  having  been  struck  off  the  resident 
negro  population,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  to  prevent,  at  all  costs,  the  re-introduction  of  the  evil 
under  the  guise  of  successive  importations  of  free  labourers 
whether  from  the  East  Indies  or  Africa  or  China,  and  to  devise 
a  code  of  regulations  designed  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
of  the  immigrants  on  their  voyage  to,  their  stay  in,  and  their 
return  from  the  colonies.  As  for  the  increasing  expenses  and 
taxation,  the  responsibility  was  largely  that  of  the  colonies 
themselves. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  for  the  planters  the  period  was,  in 
general,  an  unhappy  one,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  as  a  body, 
they  resented  the  policy  of  the  imperial  Government — emanci¬ 
pation,  premature  abolition  of  apprenticeship,  and  ultimate 
elimination  of  differential  duties.  Exposed  to  the  keen  com¬ 
petition  of  the  Cuban  and  the  Brazilian  planters,  served  by  an 
adequate  supply  of  slave  labour,  they  endeavoured,  usually  in 
vain,  to  coax  from  the  emancipated  peasantry  continuous 
labour,  and  they  were  hampered  by  the  imperial  Government 
in  their  efforts  to  promote  immigration.  And,  all  the  time  the 
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humanitarian  watch-dogs  were  on  the  alert,  inside  and  outside 
Parliament,  in  the  Colonial  Office,  and  in  the  colonies  them¬ 
selves. 

Stephen’s  minute  (15  September  1841)  on  Metcalfe’s  de¬ 
spatch  (footnote  105)  is  illuminating:  ‘There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  since  the  commencement  of  the  anti-slavery  controversy 
.  .  .  the  practice  of  this  Office  had  been  to  regard  Jamaica 
Legislation  with  jealousy  and  distrust  on  every  subject  con¬ 
nected,  however  remotely,  with  the  Condition  of  the  manual 
labourers,  whether  as  Slaves  or  Apprentices,  or  as  Freemen. 
Such  jealousies  may  have  been  carried  too  far,  but  that  they 
were  justified  and  required  by  the  former  state  of  Society  in 
Jamaica  to  a  very  great  extent,  appears  to  me  as  incontrovertible 
a  truth  as  any  proposition  of  the  kind  can  be.’  After  a  handsome 
tribute  to  Metcalfe,  ‘distinguished  by  that  breadth  of  general 
views  combined  with  that  clear  practical  good  sense,  which  are 
two  of  the  great  component  elements  in  the  character  of  a 
Statesman’,  he  continued  that  even  Metcalfe  had  the  habit  of 
almost  all  Governors  ‘of  confining  his  attention  exclusively  to 
the  scene  before  him,  forgetful  of  the  very  peculiar  position  of 
the  government  he  serves — of  their  responsibility  to  Parliament 
and  to  public  opinion— of  the  interest  taken  in  England  of  late 
years  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  of  the  coarse  and  vulgar 
agency,  exaggeration  and  popular  arts,  by  which  public  opinion 
on  such  subjects  is  guided  and  misled’.  Stephen’s  conclusion  was 
that  it  would  be  prudent  not  to  disallow  any  acts  unless  they 
should  appear  to  Stanley  essentially  unjust,  and  that  in  all  cases 
of  objectionable  laws,  stopping  short  of  actual  injustice,  the 
Governor  should  be  instructed  to  use  all  his  influence  in  the 
least  offensive  way  to  obtain  amendments  of  them.107 

Psychologically,  the  change  over  from  owners  and  involuntary 
slaves  to  masters  and  voluntary  servants  held  tremendous  impli¬ 
cations.  John  Osborn,  a  stipendiary  magistrate  in  St.  Kitts, 
commented  shrewdly  on  the  new  situation.  Both  planters  and 
labourers  were  in  a  noviciate  state.  The  complicated  question 
of  labour  was  scarcely  understood  in  Europe,  either  by  agri¬ 
culturists  or  by  manufacturers.  Not  one  English  political  econ- 
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omist  had  even  hazarded  a  definition  of  labour.  It  was  not,  then, 
to  be  wondered  at  if  tropical  planters  felt  perplexed  in  working 
a  system  so  very  widely  opposed  to  the  old  regime,  wherein  most 
difficulties  connected  with  labour  were  smoothed,  and  existing 
obstacles  to  success,  arising  from  that  cause,  were  to  a  large 
extent  removed.108 

New  times  called  for  a  new  orientation  and  a  modified 
economy,  but  ‘old  dogs  will  not  learn  new  tricks’.  The  members 
of  a  dominant  caste  had  to  unlearn  their  disparaging  views  of 
their  inferiors,  and  not  only  adopt  a  new  course  of  action,  but 
acquire  a  new  frame  and  habit  of  mind  in  regard  to  them.  What 
this  meant  in  many  cases  was  described  by  Harris:  ‘There  is  the 
great  burthen  and  difficulty  which  every  European  has  more  or 
less,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  to  contend  with  in  these 
colonies:  that  though  he  is  obliged  to  bear  with  conduct  which 
he  would  not  tolerate  in  his  own  country:  that  though  he  is 
suffering  continued  annoyance  from  the  carelessness,  the  idle¬ 
ness,  and  the  waste  of  his  property  which  he  sees  ever  going  on: 
yet  for  the  sake  of  some  little  peace  and  quiet,  he  is  obliged 
almost  to  cringe  to  those  whose  vices  he  can  scarcely  endure, 
and  to  permit  much,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  greater  loss 
and  discomfort.’  On  the  other  hand,  Harris  observed  that  the 
immigrant,  Asiatic  and  African,  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
animal  whose  labour  was  valuable,  whereas  he,  Harris,  would 
endeavour  to  make  him  eventually  a  useful  colonist,  an  indus¬ 
trious  and  worthy  citizen.  To  attain  that,  the  immigrant  must 
be  subjected  to  a  discipline  and  to  education.  The  provisions  of 
that  discipline  must  be  directed,  superintended  and  enforced  by 
the  Government,  for  to  leave  it  to  the  proprietor  or  manager  to 
whom  the  immigrant  might  be  entrusted  as  a  labourer  was 
probably  to  render  the  plan  nugatory:  ‘there  are  duties  towards 
those  under  him  which  he  is  also  ignorant  of,  and  which  he  must 
be  taught’.109 

Even  where  adaptability  was  present,  neither  the  capital  nor 
the  credit  requisite  for  the  introduction  of  labour-saving  devices, 
and  of  improved  methods  of  manufacture,  was  available.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  failings  of  the  planters,  their  distress 
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was  unquestionable,  and  our  judgement  must  be  tempered  by 
the  reflection  that  a  detached  point  of  view  usually  implies 
detachment  from  one  set  of  prejudices  and  attachment  to 
another  set.  The  planter  was  prejudiced  by  experience:  lack 
of  experience  equally  prejudiced  the  humanitarian. 

If  utilitarianism,  the  doctrine  that  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number  should  be  the  sole  end  of  public  action,  is 
taken  as  a  criterion,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  great  experiment 
of  emancipation  was  justified  by  results.  Physical  conditions  in 
the  West  Indies  were  such  that  large  numbers  of  negroes  had 
little  difficulty  in  fending  for  themselves:  consequently,  in  the 
labour  market  demand  exceeded  supply.  Grey  pertinently 
observed  that  when,  owing  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
negro  was  placed — the  great  extent  of  easily  accessible  fertile 
land  in  proportion  to  the  population — he  could,  by  a  very 
moderate  amount  of  labour,  supply  all  his  wants,  there  was 
obviously  no  motive  to  induce  him  to  submit  to  regular  and 
continued  exertion.  ‘In  this  he  does  not  differ  from  the  European 
labourer,  who,  when  enabled  by  any  sudden  increase  in  the 
demand  for  labour  to  obtain  a  large  increase  of  wages,  almost 
invariably  avails  himself  of  this  to  diminish  the  number  of  hours, 
or  of  the  days  in  the  week,  which  he  devotes  to  labour.’110  But 
among  the  estate  labourers,  the  depression  in  the  sugar  industry 
which  followed  emancipation  prevented  the  use  of  their  new¬ 
found  liberty  to  attain  better  wages  and  higher  standards  of 
living,  and  the  subsequent  introduction  of  indentured  labourers 
from  India  has  helped  to  keep  wages  down  ever  since.111  The 
reference  to  happiness  at  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph  was 
not  made  without  thought  of  the  relativity  of  the  term.  ‘The 
disposition  to  be  satisfied  with  “having  a  sufficiency  to  eat,  and 
time  to  sleep”  which  you  describe  as  prevailing  amongst  the 
Zoolahs,  is  that  which  almost  universally  distinguishes  un¬ 
civilized  men.’112 

Opinions  on  the  negroes  as  workers  varied.  Harris  believed 
that  it  required  a  residence  in  the  islands  to  have  a  true  idea  of 
the  careless  and  desultory  habits  of  the  African  and  the  creole, 
their  disinclination  to  constant  employment  or  continued  exer- 
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tion.113  There  was  no  easy  solution  to  the  problem.  If  a  man, 
while  he  was  satisfied  with  the  money  he  gained  by  four  hours’ 
labour,  and  whilst  that  was  sufficient  to  keep  him  and  his  family 
without  their  becoming  a  burden  on  society,  and  whilst  he  had 
the  prospect  that  by  the  same  amount  of  labour  his  children 
when  they  should  grow  up  might  support  themselves,  was  to  be 
compelled  to  work  for  a  longer  time  daily,  merely  because  others 
said  they  required  his  labour,  and  moreover  reserved  to  them¬ 
selves  the  right  of  directing  how  that  labour  was  to  be  supplied, 
Harris  was  at  a  loss  to  see  where  such  a  power  was  to  stop:  it 
might  be  employed  as  authority  for  interference  in  the  liberty  of 
action  of  every  man  in  a  community,  however  great  his  wealth 
or  however  well  employed  his  time.114  It  would  be  an  interesting 
exercise  to  endeavour  to  resolve  Harris’s  dilemma  by  the  aid  of 
the  fourth  chapter  of  Mill’s  famous  Essay  on  Liberty — Of  the 
Limits  to  the  Authority  of  Society  over  the  Individual. 

On  the  other  hand,  Governor  Grey,  writing  of  Jamaica, 
stated  that  it  was  unjust  to  make  a  general  imputation  against 
the  people  of  laziness,  for  although,  in  common  with  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  all  warm  climates,  they  felt  more  than  those  of  cold 
ones  a  liking  for  repose  and  a  sense  of  enjoyment  in  it,  there 
were  few  races  of  men  who  would  work  harder  or  more  per¬ 
se  veringly  when  they  were  sure  of  getting  for  themselves  the 
whole  produce  of  their  labour.  ‘It  is  quite  true,  however,’  he 
continued,  ‘that  they  regard  it  as  fair,  and  almost  meritorious, 
to  get  as  much  as  possible  from  their  employers,  and  to  do  as 
little  as  possible  for  them  in  return.’116 

With  respect  to  the  non-material  aspects  of  civilization  there 
was  some  evidence  of  slight  progress  by  the  negro  population 
in  general — -early  sanguine  hopes  were  somewhat  disappointed, 
but  in  a  period  of  barely  a  dozen  years  little  more  could  be 
expected — -although  complaints  of  retrogression  were  not  lack¬ 
ing.  The  almost  imperceptible  general  progress  of  the  negroes 
in  civilization  was  attributed  to  various  reasons.  In  the  opinion 
of  Harris,  much  more  attention  should  have  been  given  to 
legislation,  having  for  its  end  the  formation  of  a  society  on 
true,  sound,  and  lasting  principle.  ‘As  the  question  at  present 
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stands,  a  race  has  been  freed,  but  a  society  has  not  been 
formed.’ 

Grey  considered  the  system  of  indirect  taxation  was  partly  to 
blame.  Taxation  did  not  fall  at  all  upon  those  who  were  content 
with  a  mere  subsistence  easy  of  attainment:  consequently,  there 
was  no  adequate  stimulus  to  labour.  Imported  goods  were 
heavily  taxed,  thereby  discouraging  the  formation  of  a  taste  for 
such  goods,  whereas  the  development  of  such  a  taste  would 
stimulate  the  labourer  to  greater  effort  to  satisfy  his  wants.118 
The  chief  error  committed  at  the  time  of  emancipation,  Grey 
was  convinced,  was  failure  to  adopt  some  means  of  imposing 
upon  the  new  freemen  the  necessity  of  greater  exertion.  In  his 
view,  government  has  at  its  command  two  means  of  advancing 
civilization:  (i)  the  introduction  of  measures  having  for  their 
immediate  object  maintenance  of  order  and  security;  prevention 
of  vagrancy  by  an  efficient  police;  construction  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  roads;  and  the  establishment  of  hospitals,  places  of 
worship  and  schools,  to  provide  education  for  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion,  religious  instruction  for  all,  and  relief  for  the  sick  and 
destitute;  (2)  the  stimulation  of  the  industry  of  the  people  by 
having  recourse,  at  least  to  some  extent,  to  direct  taxation  upon 
them,  as  the  means  of  raising  revenue  for  the  public  service.117 

The  chief  error,  according  to  Grey’s  diagnosis,  was  possibly 
a  blessing  in  disguise.  Tact  consists  largely  in  knowing  when  and 
how  to  act  and  when  to  be  inactive.  Immediately  after  total 
emancipation  it  would  have  been  both  tactless  and  impolitic  to 
embark  on  a  course  of  prodding  the  negro  who  was  touchy, 
suspicious,  and  gullible,  and  who  in  every  colony  was  in  a 
great  majority.  In  Dominica,  there  was  an  outbreak  among  the 
labourers  in  1 844  on  an  attempt  to  take  the  census,  a  measure 
which  in  their  view  was  a  preliminary  to  their  being  reconverted 
into  slaves:  the  same  measure  caused  considerable  sensation  in 
Nevis  in  the  same  year.  As  already  noted,  Governor  Higginson 
warned  Grey  in  1847  about  certain  aspects  of  his  educational 
proposals.  In  1848  Governor  Grey,  reporting  on  the  recent 
alarm  of  an  insurrection  in  the  western  parishes  in  Jamaica, 
attributed  it  to  the  general  excitement  over  the  proceedings  of 
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the  1848  Select  Committee  and  of  the  West  India  Committee, 
which  had  led  to  some  very  indiscreet  language  being  used  at 
public  meetings  and  in  newspapers,  one  gentleman  having  been 
reported  as  saying  at  a  meeting  that  it  would  be  better  to  be 
American  gentlemen  than  English  beggars;  and  the  Despatch 
having  alluded  more  than  once  to  the  expediency,  under  certain 
contingencies,  of  annexation  to  the  United  States.  The  over¬ 
seers  and  the  Baptist  missionaries  caught  at  these  expressions, 
and  the  first  in  several  instances  taunted  the  negroes  with  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  terms  they  would  have  to  submit  to  when  the 
Americans  or  the  Spaniards  should  become  their  masters,  and 
one  at  least  of  the  Baptists  employed  the  same  topics  to  rouse 
and  agitate  the  feelings  of  his  congregation.118  Apropos  to  this 
subject  is  a  sentence  from  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  the  Disturbances  in  the  Gold  Coast  1948:  ‘The  fear 
of  exploitation,  which  we  found  to  be  very  real,  is  a  fertile  soil 
for  any  evilly  disposed  person  to  sow  the  seeds  of  suspicion, 
however  unreal  or  fantastic.’119 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  remarkable  fact  is  not  that 
mistakes  were  made,  but  that  a  social  revolution  was  initiated 
without  serious  class  warfare  or  racial  upheaval.  Moreover, 
when  solutions  for  entirely  new  problems  are  to  be  found,  some 
floundering  time  is  inevitable.  ‘Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day.’ 
There  were  no  precedents  to  serve  as  guide-posts  either  to  the 
planters  or  to  the  imperial  Government,  and  the  latter  was 
simultaneously  grappling  with  a  parallel  problem  at  home, 
namely,  how  to  govern  the  unenfranchised  majority  of  the 
population  which  was  not  only  suffering  economic  ills,  but  also 
developing  political  consciousness.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the 
relatively  smooth  change  over  was  due  to  the  stipendiary  magis¬ 
trates.  When  Grey  regretfully  decided  in  1850,  in  consequence 
of  a  communication  from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury,  that  no  further  vacancies  which  might  occur  should 
be  filled,  he  wrote  that  the  charge  for  this  service  was  originally 
placed  upon  British  funds  for  the  special  and  temporary  purpose 
of  guarding  the  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom,  and  even 
after  that  purpose  had  been  accomplished,  it  was  the  earnest 
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desire  of  the  Government  to  give  every  assistance  which  could 
fairly  be  proposed  to  Parliament  towards  such  an  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  as  might  encourage  industry  and  promote  amicable 
relations  between  the  labouring  classes  and  the  employers. 
‘There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  very  serviceable  and  efficient 
body  of  magistrates  which  parliament  has  hitherto  enabled  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  maintain,  has  contributed  essentially 
to  that  object.’120 

To  prevent  undue  emphasis  being  laid  upon  the  effects  upon 
the  West  Indies  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
summarize  the  factors  in  the  decline  of  the  West  Indies.  One 
historian  has  written:  ‘The  history  of  the  West  Indies  in  the 
eighteenth  century  is  one  of  apparent  prosperity  masking  the 
evidences  of  decline.’121  Nearly  two  years  before  emancipation 
Stephen  wrote:  ‘The  embarrassments  of  the  Sugar  Planters  have 
existed  almost  ever  since  their  occupation  began.  In  the  last 
century  they  gave  to  Parliament  pictures  of  their  distress  which 
exceed  all  their  present  descriptions.  The  trade  is  gone.  It  is  a 
fact  which  no  one  acquainted  with  the  subject  attempts  to  deny.’ 
He  then  listed  as  causes  of  the  decline:  the  competition  of  the 
conquered  colonies  (St.  Lucia,  Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  and 
Mauritius):  exhaustion  of  their  soils:  the  want  of  all  division  of 
labour:  the  growth  of  sugar-planting  in  Louisiana,  Porto  Rico, 
Cuba,  and  the  Brazils:  the  foreign  slave  trade:  the  wretched 
administration  ofjustice:  the  system  of  buying  estates  on  credit: 
absenteeism:  the  consequent  drain  of  all  surplus  profits  to 
England  and  their  consumption  there:  the  unnatural  stigma 
affixed  to  rural  employments  from  their  association  with  slavery: 
the  waste,  indolence,  profligacy  of  manners  and  barbarous 
ignorance  engendered  by  that  state  of  society.122 

To  this  catalogue  should  be  added  periods  of  over-production, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  system  of  protection.  Protection 
encouraged  the  planters  to  put  and  to  keep  all  their  eggs  in  a 
one-crop  basket,  and  made  them  dependent  more  on  extraneous 
aid  than  on  their  own  exertions  and  resources.  The  events  of 
1807,  1833,  1838,  and  1846  are  factors  which  have  a  dramatic 
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appeal,  and  they  thus  tend  to  obscure  the  subtle  but  powerful 
effect  of  other  factors  operating  over  a  long  period. 

Hitherto,  the  narrative  has  been  confined  to  the  West  Indies. 
Some  attention  must  be  given  to  Mauritius,  another  sugar-pro¬ 
ducing  area,  and  as  such  a  formidable  competitor,  within  the 
empire,  of  the  West  Indies.  In  1826  the  introduction  of  Mauri¬ 
tian  sugar  into  the  home  market  was  allowed  on  the  same  terms 
as  those  from  the  West  Indies,  and  from  that  time  exportation 
rapidly  increased.  To  keep  labour  at  full  stretch  after  1833  two 
Ordinances  were  passed  by  the  local  government  in  1835.  Both 
were  disallowed,  with  severe  comment,  by  Glenelg.  Ordinance 
No.  16  related  to  field  labourers  and  workmen,  and  the  pre¬ 
amble  referred  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  laws  to  compel 
the  lower  classes  of  society  to  labour.  ‘The  design  of  the  Law 
might  more  accurately  have  been  described  as  the  substitution 
of  some  new  coercion  for  that  state  of  slavery  which  has  been 
abolished.  The  effect  of  it  at  least  is  to  establish  a  compulsory 
system  scarcely  less  rigid,  and  in  some  material  respects  even 
less  equitable,  than  that  of  slavery  itself.’123  Ordinance  No.  17 
was  applicable  to  servants,  porters,  and  jobmen  or  daily  work¬ 
men,  and  the  preamble  stated  that  it  was  necessary  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  lower  classes  to  subject  domestic  and 
other  servants  and  labourers  by  the  day  to  police  regulations. 
Glenelg  could  only  regard  the  regulations  ‘as  calculated  to  sub¬ 
ject  the  whole  working  population  of  the  colony  to  restrictions 
of  an  irksome,  painful,  and  invidious  kind  which  must  greatly 
impede  the  free  demand  for  employment,  and  the  free  supply 
of  labour’.124 

When  total  emancipation  was  achieved,  the  planters  experi¬ 
enced  a  shortage  oflabour,  but,  unlike  the  West  Indian  planters, 
they  were  in  a  favourable  position  to  remedy  the  deficiency. 
The  practice  of  introducing  coolies  from  India  began  in  1834 
and  continued  till  1839  when  further  recruitment  was  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  Indian  Government  on  account  of  abuses.  How¬ 
ever,  as  a  result  of  representations,  it  was  resumed  under  the 
authority  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  15  January  1842,  and  from 
that  time  onwards,  a  steady  supply  of  labour  was  secured, 
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although  insufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  planters 
who  were  rapidly,  but  somewhat  injudiciously,  extending  the 
area  of  sugar  cultivation.  A  curious,  but  natural,  effect  of  this 
immigration  was  that,  for  some  years,  the  negro  population 
passed  out  of  official  cognizance. 

In  1845,  Stanley  called  for  a  report  on  the  emancipated 
population  which  the  Governor,  Sir  W.  M.  Gomm,  rendered 
early  in  1846.  Replying  to  Gomm’s  despatch,  Gladstone  observed 
that,  so  far  as  he  could  discover,  it  was  the  first  occasion  since 
his  assumption  of  the  government  (1842)  on  which  he  had  been 
enabled  to  furnish  any  report.  Gomm  calculated  that  in  a  period 
of  about  ten  years  the  number  had  declined  from  61,000  to 
41,000,  and  he  attributed  the  decrease  to  (1)  a  large  proportion 
of  aged;  (2)  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes;  (3)  intemperance; 
and  (4)  epidemic  diseases,  in  particular,  small-pox.  If  to  the 
two  latter  causes  was  attributable  any  large  share  in  the 
reduction,  Gladstone  could  hardly  understand  how  they  should 
have  failed  to  compel  the  immediate  attention  of  the  local 
authorities,  or  to  leave  more  distinct  traces  in  the  official  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  local  government  with  the  Colonial  Office, 
but  he  was  glad  to  learn  that  the  operation  of  these  causes  had 
abated,  and  that  Gomm  saw  reason  to  look  forward  with  con¬ 
fidence  to  the  progressive  advancement  of  the  people.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  appeared  to  Gladstone  that  the  general  tenor  of 
the  reports  was  favourable  as  to  the  character,  but  of  a  mixed 
nature  as  to  the  condition  of  the  negro  population,  and  that  the 
most  lamentable  feature  was  the  apparent  absence  of  those 
natural  and  kindly  feelings,  and  of  the  active  relations  con¬ 
sonant  with  such  feelings,  which  ought  to  subsist  between  that 
class  and  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  community.  In  future, 
periodical  returns,  as  furnished  from  the  West  Indian  colonies, 
were  to  be  forwarded.126 

On  the  following  day,  in  another  despatch  explaining  the 
views  of  the  Government  on  coolie  immigration,  Gladstone 
observed  that  the  extensive  introduction  of  coolies  had  had  the 
effect  of  putting  out  of  view  the  existence  of  the  negro  popula¬ 
tion,  to  whom  the  island  still  lay  under  a  deep  debt,  by  no  means 
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cancelled  through  the  mere  act  of  their  liberation.  ‘There  is 
enough  information  to  show  with  clearness  that  (again  speaking 
generally)  they  have  disappeared  from  agricultural  labour,  from 
the  precincts  of  the  plantations,  from  any  contact  with  the 
whites;  that  they  are  left  to  make  their  own  way  in  this  world, 
and  to  another  world.’126 

The  commercial  and  financial  crisis  of  1847-8  badly  hit 
Mauritius,  which  had  increased  its  sugar  production  largely  by 
means  of  borrowed  capital  for  which  heavy  charges  were  made. 
Four  London  houses  specializing  in  Mauritian  trade  and  two 
Mauritian  houses  failed.  The  French  planters  and  the  London 
houses  had  carried  on  the  cultivation  jointly  with  English 
capital.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  arising  partly  from  the 
operation  of  the  1846  Act,  and  partly  from  the  universal  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  value  of  property  during  the  panic  of  the  autumn  of 
1847,  affected  the  two  groups  who  had  the  profits  of  sugar  to 
divide  between  them.  The  London  houses  were  obliged  to  stop 
their  advances,  and  the  Mauritian  proprietors  could  not  dis¬ 
pense  with  this  support.  ‘The  question  in  some  degree  resembles 
that  of  any  mortgaged  estate  when  the  rent  is  lowered,  and  in 
some  degree  that  of  a  firm  trading  on  credit,  whose  banker  falls 
into  difficulties.’127 

A  number  of  measures  were  taken  by  the  imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  to  relieve  the  distress.  The  Indian  Government  was 
authorized  to  forward  supplies  of  rice  for  the  coolies,  if  such  a 
step  should  prove  to  be  necessary — Mauritius  drew  annually 
from  India  480,000  to  500,000  bags.  Advances  by  the  Governor 
to  the  merchants  and  planters  of  an  amount  not  exceeding 
£150,000  upon  the  security  of  the  sugar  to  be  shipped  to  Britain 
were  authorized,  and  the  Governor  was  instructed  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency  (notes  of  5  and 
1  o  rupees)  in  exchange  for  specie  under  regulations  which  should 
effectually  secure  its  constant  convertibility  into  specie — the 
anticipated  effect  of  this  step  was  the  freeing  a  portion  of  the 
capital  of  the  colony  which  was  locked  up  in  the  specie  used  in 
financial  transactions.128 

It  was  on  Mauritian  affairs  that  Bentinck  fulminated  in  his 
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draft  report  of  1848  (footnote  52).  ‘Above  all  things,  your  Com¬ 
mittee  would  impress  upon  the  House  the  necessity  of  letting 
the  colony  more  alone:  of  allowing  the  colonists  a  more  direct 
management  and  control  of  their  affairs:  of  curbing  the  mis¬ 
chievous  spirit  in  the  Colonial  Office  of  petty  legislation.’  In 
England,  the  capitalists  could  combine  against  the  operatives 
and  were  always  pretty  certain,  in  the  long  run,  to  defeat  the 
working  classes  in  any  unreasonable  strike  for  higher  wages, 
and,  in  the  event  of  such  trouble,  the  extent  of  the  injury  was 
limited.  Not  so  in  a  sugar  or  a  coffee  plantation.  The  labourers 
knew  full  well  that  the  whole  capital  of  their  employer  would 
be  lost,  if,  when  the  crop  was  ripe,  they  refused  to  cut  the  canes 
or  gather  the  berries,  or  when  the  canes  and  the  trees  sprang 
up  with  the  rank  growth  of  tropical  climates  they  refused  at  the 
critical  moment  to  lend  a  hand  to  save  the  canes  or  the  coffee 
plants  from  being  smothered.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  colony 
cried  loudly  for  redress  against  the  extravagant  expenditure  of 
‘one  of  the  most  inefficient  governments  on  the  face  of  the 
earth’.  The  salary  of  the  governor  of  an  island  no  bigger  than 
the  county  of  Sussex  was  £7,228  per  annum,  and  the  contingent 
expenditure  alone  was  £109,132  per  annum  out  of  a  gross  ex¬ 
penditure  of  just  under  £300,000  a  year. 

A  possibility  of  political  trouble  arose  in  1848  with  a  proposal 
to  establish  a  political  association,  under  the  title  the  Mauritius 
Association,  to  be  composed  of  64  members  to  be  elected  by 
secret  ballot,  subject  to  the  condition  of  each  elector  previously 
paying  a  sum  of  four  rupees.  The  ostensible  object  was  to  aid 
the  local  and  the  imperial  governments  in  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  the  depressed  state  of  the  various  interests  of  the 
colony  imperatively  called  for:  Gomm,  by  a  Government  notice, 
wisely  declared  the  proposed  association  illegal.129 

Sir  George  William  Anderson,  who  was  appointed  Governor 
in  1849,  reported  that  towards  the  middle  and  end  of  the  year 
the  island  assumed  a  more  healthy  and  prosperous  character. 
In  consequence  of  finding  that,  through  reduced  taxation,  the 
estimated  revenue  for  the  year  was  considerably  below  the 
estimated  expenditure,  he  caused  the  greatest  economy  to  be 
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exercised  in  all  departments  where  expenditure  could  be  con¬ 
trolled,  and  this,  combined  with  a  general  improvement  in  the 
revenue,  resulted  in  a  balance  appearing  in  the  colonial  treasury 
in  favour  of  the  Government.  This  improvement,  however,  he 
pointed  out  was  mainly  due  to  several  large  items  of  the  expen¬ 
diture  entered  in  the  estimates  not  having  been  made,  but 
which  remained  to  be  made  good.  Nevertheless,  the  estimates 
for  1 850,  with  certain  new  taxes,  showed  an  excess  of  revenue, 
and  the  estimates  for  1851  held  out  a  still  more  favourable 
prospect.130 

Finally,  Governor  Higginson,  who  succeeded  Anderson,  re¬ 
ported  in  1851  that  the  almost  total  absence  of  the  emancipated 
race  from  plantation  labour  was  a  striking  feature  in  the  social 
economy  of  Mauritius.  They  were  to  be  found  in  the  principal 
towns  and  their  neighbourhood,  or  in  retired  spots,  deriving  an 
easy  subsistence  from  the  produce  of  the  ground  they  cultivated, 
and  from  the  rearing  of  poultry  and  other  stock  which  they  took 
to  the  market  of  Port  Louis,  sometimes  from  very  distant  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  island.  They  also  trafficked  in  firewood  and  char¬ 
coal,  and  huckstering  and  peddling  were  favourite  pursuits. 
Higginson  visited  some  of  their  settlements,  and  found  the  in¬ 
habitants,  in  general,  orderly  and  well-conducted,  but  prefer¬ 
ring  ease  to  work.  Unstimulated  to  labour  beyond  what  their 
limited  necessities  demanded,  they  had  abandoned  all  field 
work  for  hire,  which  they  considered  to  be  a  degraded  occupa¬ 
tion  linked  up  with  the  old  system  of  compulsory  labour.  This 
feeling  was  imbibed  by  their  children,  whom  they  brought  up 
to  follow  callings  similar  to  their  own,  or  some  trade  or  handi¬ 
craft.131 

An  account  of  slavery  at  the  Cape  and  its  aftermath  is  given 
in  Chapter  V. 


NOTES 

1  The  code  was  framed  by  Stephen.  The  opinion  of  Governor  Light  on 
the  code  was:  ‘in  the  arrangement  of  the  chapters  into  distinct  branches  of 
the  subject,  in  perspicuity  of  language,  in  comprehensive  brevity  of  definition 
and  enumeration  of  offences,  they  form  the  most  simple,  perfect,  and  easily 
understood  manual  of  legislation  on  the  particular  subject  to  which  they 
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relate,  that  was  ever  composed  for  the  guidance  of  masters  and  servants  in 
this  part  of  the  world’. 

2  P.P.  1839.  XXXV.  (107.  Pt.  1)  4  et  seq.  15  September  1838. 

3  Ibid.  (158).  1  etseq.  Wm.  Burge,  agent,  to  the  Marquess  ofNormanby. 
20  February  1839.  Phipps,  Sir  Constantine  Henry,  1st  Marquess  of 
Normanby  1797-1863. 

4  Ibid.  (107.  Pt.  1)  7. 

5  Ibid.  10. 

6  C.O.  318/135.  7  June  1838. 

7  P.P  1839.  XXXV.  (107.  Pt.  1)  13. 

8  Ibid.  27.  Glenelg  to  the  Governors  of  the  West  India  colonies. 
30  November  1838. 

9  Ibid.  29.  15  January  1839. 

10  Shaw-Lefevre,  Sir  John  George  1797-1879. 

11  P.P.  1839.  XXXV.  (107.  Pt.  1)  36.  Glenelg  to  the  Governors  of  the 
West  India  colonies.  Enc.  1  February  1839. 

12  Ibid.  26.  12  November  1838. 

13  C.O.  318/135.  Glenelg’s  circular  despatch  30  January  1838. 

14  P.P.  1842.  XXIX.  [374]  145.  No.  3.  Stanley  to  Sir  Charles  E.  Grey 
11  February  1842.  Grey,  Sir  Charles  Edward  1785-1865,  Governor  of  the 
Windward  Islands. 

15  Ibid.  [376]  140.  No.  50.  Stanley  to  Light.  7  February  1842. 

16  Ibid.  [379]  1 7 1  et  seq.  No.  3.  H.  C.  Darling  to  Stanley.  Enc. 
2  February  1842. 

17  C.O.  318/166.  Grey,  Sir  Henry  George,  Viscount  Howick,  3rd  Earl 
Grey  1802-94. 

18  P.P.  1846.  XXVIII.  (691.  Pt.  1)  41-6.  No.  2.  Elgin  to  Stanley.  Enc. 
5  January  1846.  In  Jamaica  there  was  much  unoccupied  land,  both  cleared 
and  uncleared,  of  sufficient  quality  to  supply  necessary  wants.  Bruce,  James, 
8th  Earl  of  Elgin  1811-63. 

19  P.P.  1845.  XXXI.  (426)  37.  17  December  1844. 

20  Ibid.  (642)  No.  26.  Sir  H.  Macleod  to  Stanley  19  April  1845. 

21  P.P.  1847/8.  XLIV.  (62)  26.  No.  60.  Harris  to  Grey.  Enc.  2  July  1847. 
Harris,  George  Francis  Robert,  3rd  Baron  Harris  1810-72. 

22  Cf.  the  results  of  the  white  man’s  efficiency  and  uplift.  ‘We  look  on 
helpless  while  our  material  civilization  carries  us  at  breakneck  speed  to  an 
end  which  no  man  can  foresee  or  even  conjecture.  And  the  speed  for  ever 
increases.  The  last  hundred  years  have  seen  more  change  than  a  thousand 
years  of  the  Roman  Empire,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  years  of  the 
stone  age’  (Jeans,  Sir  James.  The  Growth  of  Physical  Science.  1947.  1). 

23  C.O.  295/135.  Minute  on  letter  from  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigra¬ 
tion  Commissioners  30  November  1841. 

24  Reports.  Commissioners,  &c.  1944-5.  HI.  [6607]  30. 

26  ‘The  evidence  with  respect  to  the  immigrants  from  Europe  shews  that 
they  are  least  suited  to  the  colony  (Trinidad)  as  being  not  adapted  to  the 
species  of  labor  chiefly  required,  and  they  suffer  much  more  than  any  other 
immigrants  from  the  effect  of  the  climate’  (C.O.  295/135.  C.L.E.C.  3 
December  1841). 

28  Stephen  did  not  welcome  this  movement:  ‘I  cannot  but  lament  (though 
it  would  seem  to  be  quite  unheeded  by  the  governor)  that  a  Province  the 
more  is  thus  being  added  to  the  Papacy,  and  by  the  introduction  of  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  most  bigoted  stamp’  (C.O.  11 1/233.  Minute  on  No.  84. 
Light  to  Gladstone.  2  May  1846).  Cf.  p  336. 
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27  Those  freed  on  British  territory  were  designated  liberated  Africans: 
those  on  foreign  territory,  emancipados. 

28  Although  the  immediate  aim  of  the  Chartist  movement  1838-48  was 
political  reform,  the  ultimate  aim  was  social  reform.  ‘It  is  physical  suffer¬ 
ing  that  engenders  political  discontent.  .  .  .  Chartism  is  a  knife  and  fork 
question  ...  an  attempt  to  effect  great  social,  through  the  medium  of  great 
political  changes’  (P.D.  3  S.  XLVIII.  842.  25  June  1839.  H.  G.  Ward, 
M.P.  for  Sheffield). 

29  P.D.  3  S.  LXIII.  1218.  3  June  1842. 

30  Add.  MS.  43845.  1  June  1843. 

31A.S.R.  21  June  1843.  104. 

32  P.D.  3  S.  LXX.  212.  22  June  1843. 

33  Add.  MS.  43659.  13  January  1846. 

34  Add.  MS.  43722.  Vol.  i.  Cobden  to  Sturge  20  February  1841. 

36  Buxton  C.  Memoirs  .  .  .  op.  cit.  588.  Buxton  to  Peel  17  April  1844. 

36  7  &  8  Viet.  c.  28. 

37  8  &  9  Viet.  c.  5. 

38  9  &  10  Viet.  c.  63.  18  August  1846. 

39  Ibid.  c.  22.  26  June  1846. 

40  Earl  Grey.  The  Colonial  Policy  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  Administration.  2  vols. 
2nd  ed.  1853.  I.  60. 

41  The  excise  duty  on  spirits  made  in  Britain  was  9 d.  per  gallon  lower 
than  that  of  the  customs  duty  on  colonial  rum.  This  advantage  was  additional 
to  the  lower  marketing  costs  enjoyed  by  the  British  distiller:  the  expense  to 
the  West  Indian  producer  of  freight,  insurance,  &c.,  loss  by  leakage  and 
evaporation  was  estimated  at  ij.  4 d.  per  gallon. 

42  The  Dublin  West  India  Association  argued  that  the  concession  would 
divert  grain  from  being  used  in  the  production  of  malt  liquor  and  spirits, 
grain  ‘which  is  now  so  much  required  for  the  support  of  our  fellow  creatures’ 
(C.O.  318/166.  Thomas  Wilson,  Chairman,  to  Grey  24  October  1846). 

43  P.P.  1847.  XXXVIII.  (160)  3.  No.  2.  Sir  C.  E.  Grey  to  Earl  Grey 
23  December  1846. 

44  Ibid.  8.  No.  22.  Grey  to  Sir  C.  E.  Grey  1  February  1847. 

46  Ibid.  12.  No.  24.  Ibid.  12  February  1847. 

Protection  of  British  corn  was  due  to  cease  1  February  1849. 

46  8  &  9  Viet.  c.  93. 

47  9  &  10  Viet.  c.  94. 

48  The  years  are  those  in  which  the  royal  assent  was  given. 

49  10  &  11  Viet.  c.  5. 

60  Ibid.  c.  6. 

81  Evans  D.  M.  The  Commercial  Crisis.  1847-8.  2nd  ed.  1849.  Appendix 

lxxxix _ Cl  • 

82  P.p!  1847/8.  XXIII.  Pt.  III.  (361.  II).  Eighth  Report.  29  May  1848. 
iii.  The  Chairman,  Bentinck,  prepared  a  draft  report  which,  although  not 
adopted  by  the  Committee,  was  printed  as  a  supplement.  Reference  to  this 
report  is  made  in  the  section  on  Mauritius,  p.  174. 

83  1 1  &  12  Viet.  c.  97. 

84  This  judgement  differs  from  the  following:  ‘The  Government,  now 
committed  to  a  far-reaching  trade  policy,  refused  to  adopt  this  recommenda¬ 
tion,  though  it  made  the  minor  concession  of  prolonging  till  1 854  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  diminishing  scale  of  preference  laid  down  in  the  Act  of  1846’ 
(C.H.B.E.  II.  712). 

86  P.P.  1851.  XXXIX  (624)  1.  No.  2.  Barkly  to  Grey  3  January  1850. 
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Barkly,  Sir  Henry  1815-98,  Governor  of  British  Guiana  1848-53,  and  after¬ 
wards  successively  of  Jamaica,  Victoria,  Mauritius,  and  the  Cape. 

66  11  &  12  Viet.  c.  60.  Previous  reductions  had  been  made. 

57  Ibid.  c.  100. 

68  Ibid.  c.  22.  Ordinances  had  been  passed  by  the  colonial  legislatures  to 
authorize  the  raising  of  loans  for  this  purpose  (British  Guiana  £500,000: 
Trinidad  £250,000). 

69  Ibid.  c.  130.  A  British  Guiana  Ordinance,  No.  7  of  1850,  authorized 
the  raising  a  sum  not  exceeding  £250,000  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act — 
£50,000  for  the  Demerara  railway:  the  remainder  for  immigration. 

60  C. O.318/174.  ^September  1848.  Daily  wages  varied  from  6d.  (Mont¬ 
serrat)  to  2  s.  id.  (Trinidad):  the  average  was  just  under  is. 

81  P.P.  1849.  XXXVII.  (280.  Pt.  1)  136.  The  Assembly  wished  to  use  the 
loan  to  establish  a  bank  for  making  advances  to  the  planters,  but  this 
purpose  was  excluded  by  the  conditions  imposed  by  Parliament. 

82  Disraeli  B.  Lord  George  Bentinck.  1852.  530. 

63  Dame  Jane  Mico,  widow  of  Sir  Samuel  Mico,  by  her  will  1  July  1670 
left  a  legacy  of  £1,000  to  redeem  Christian  slaves  in  the  Barbary  States 
which  she  directed  should  be  put  out  as  her  executors  thought  best  ‘for  a 
yearly  revenue  to  redeem  some  yearly’.  Certain  property  was  acquired  and 
accumulated.  In  1835,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Lord  Henley,  directed  the 
funds  to  be  transferred  to  trustees  to  be  applied  by  them  in  promoting  the 
education  of  the  emancipated  slaves  in  the  British  colonies  (C.O.  318/122). 

84  Cf.  the  beginning  of  a  system  of  national  education  in  England  in  1833 
in  which  year  a  grant  of  £20,000  was  made  in  aid  of  voluntary  contributions 
towards  the  erection  of  school-houses,  and  apportioned  between  the  National 
Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 

86  P.P.  1837/8.  XLVIII.  ( 1 1 3)  (520).  Latrobe  was  sent  out  by  the 
Government  in  1837.  His  father  Christian  Ignatius  Latrobe,  a  Moravian, 
was  the  musical  composer.  Peter,  a  brother  of  C.J.,  was  secretary  to  the 
Moravian  mission. 

88  P.P.  1842.  XXVII.  (130.  V)  10. 

87  Vide  p.  295. 

88  P.P.  1847.  XLV.  [787]  8. 

89  P.P.  1851.  XLIV.  [1357]  xxi. 

70  Grey  did  not  restrict  the  memorandum  to  those  colonies  wherein 
slavery  had  existed:  he  sent  it  to  the  remainder  of  the  colonies.  8  February 
1847  (C.O.  318/170). 

71  C.O.  318/170.  26  January  1847. 

72  C.O.  7/84.  No.  11.  Higginson  to  Grey  9  December  1846.  Higginson, 
James  Macaulay,  Governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands:  previously  civil  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Governor  of  Canada. 

53  C.O.  318/170.  Scoble  to  Grey  25  June  1847.  The  same  volume  of 
records  provides  evidence  that  there  was  an  attempt  to  work  up  a  public 
agitation  on  the  subject:  for  instance,  a  poster,  advertising  a  public  meeting 
at  the  Sun  Inn,  Chatham  (2  July  1847),  to  take  into  consideration  the  state 
of  the  emancipated  classes  in  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  compulsory  educational  statutes  and  other  oppressive  laws, 
displayed  the  name  of  J.  Scoble  with  the  intimation  that  a  deputation  from 
the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  would  be  present. 

74  Ibid.  29  September  1847. 

75  P.P.  1847/8.  XLVI.  (749)  205.  No.  20.  Wm.  Walker,  Governor  of 
British  Guiana,  to  Grey  13  June  1848. 
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76  C.O.  137/284.  Confidential.  Elgin  to  Stanley  5  August  1845. 

77  An  Ordinance  of  1839  to  regulate  the  immigration  of  labourers  into 
British  Guiana  had  been  disallowed  by  the  imperial  Government,  and  Light 
had  warned  Normanby  to  be  prepared  against  the  rejection  of  any  civil  list 
after  the  expiration  of  the  one  then  in  force. 

78  Ordinance  No.  2  of  1841. 

79  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  action  of  the  Combined  Court  was  timed 
to  promote  the  success  of  the  efforts  being  made  at  home  to  prevail  upon 
Parliament  to  abandon  the  policy  of  1846. 

89P.P.  1847/8.  XL VI.  (749)  272. 

81  P.P.  1847/8.  XXIII.  Pt.  III.  (361.  ii).  73.  Appendix  10  to  the  8th 
Report  15  May  1848. 

82  P.P.  1847/8.  XLVI.  (749)  282.  No.  1.  Grey  to  Walker  17  June  1848. 

83  P.P.  1849.  XI.  (297)  viii. 

84  Ex-M.P.  for  Leominster. 

85  P.P.  1850.  XXXIX.  (21)  248.  No.  174.  Barkly  to  Grey  1  December 
1849. 

86  The  reduced  rate  was  fairly  generally  accepted  by  April. 

87  P.P.  1847/8.  XLV.  (399)  162.  No.  49.  Light  to  Grey  18  March  1848. 

88  C.O.  137/301. 

89  Ibid.  Confidential.  Governor  Grey  to  Grey  21  February  1849. 

90  C.O.  318/174.  29  August  1848. 

91  P.P.  1849.  XXXVII.  [1065]  173.  No.  267.  Grey  to  Governor  Grey  16 
April  1849. 

92  P.P.  1852.  XXXI.  [1539]  25-6.  No.  1 15.  Governor  Grey  to  Grey  31 
December  1851. 

93  P.P.  1850.  XXXVI.  [1232]  10,  22,  28,  33,  37.  [1287]  178.  Reports  for 
1849. 

94  Reports,  Commissioners,  &c.  1944-5.  HI.  [6608]  38. 

95  P.P.  1850.  XXXVI.  [1232]  43-4,  46,  49,  63-5.  Reports  for  1849. 

96  In  May  1848  Harris  reported  the  Colonial  Treasury  to  be  absolutely 
empty. 

97  C.O.  295/156.  No.  6.  Harris  to  Grey.  Enc.  16  January  1847. 

98  P.P.  1849.  XXXVII.  (280.  Pt.  II)  45.  No.  283.  Grey  to  Harris  16 
September  1848. 

99  P.P.  1850.  XXXVI.  [1287]  210.  Report  for  1849. 

100  Ibid.  200,  203-4. 

101  P.P.  1851.  XXXIX.  (624)  76.  No.  60.  Barkly  to  Grey  17  April  1850. 

102  C.O.  137/315.  Minute  on  No.  4991  Jamaica  3  June  1852  by  Henry 
Taylor  7  June  1852. 

103  Merivale  H.  Lectures  .  .  .  op.  cit.  337.  Appendix  No.  6.  i860. 

104  Ritchie  J.  E.  Thoughts  on  Slavery  and  Cheap  Sugar.  A  Letter  to  the  Members 
and  Friends  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society.  1844.  28,  38. 

105  ‘Nothing  it  appears  to  me  is  wanting  to  ensure  the  zealous  co-operation 
of  the  Legislature  of  Jamaica  in  all  good  measures  but  the  removal  of  the 
impression  that  they  strive  in  vain  to  give  satisfaction,  and  that  all  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  treated  with  injurious  suspicion’  (C.O.  137/256.  No.  234.  Met¬ 
calfe  to  Russell  2  August  1841.  For  Stephen’s  minute  on  this  vide  p.  164). 
Metcalfe,  Charles  Theophilus,  Baron  1785-1846. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


The  Coloured  Immigrant — Indian  Coolie 
and  Liberated  African 

(vide  Appendix  6) 

Immigration,  a  topic  which  has  been  touched  upon  only  inci¬ 
dentally  in  the  last  chapter,  was  an  important  feature  in  the 
history  of  Mauritius,  British  Guiana,  and  Trinidad,  and,  to  a 
less  degree,  in  that  of  Jamaica  and  some  of  the  smaller  West 
Indian  islands.  The  present  chapter  should  therefore  be  regarded 
mainly  as  a  detailed  examination  of  one  aspect  of  the  aftermath 
of  emancipation,  namely,  the  labour  problem. 

As  humanitarianism  left  its  impress,  not  only  upon  the  schemes 
under  which  immigration  into  Mauritius  and  the  West  Indies 
was  conducted,  but  also  upon  the  schemes  for  emigration  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  British  North  America,  Australia,  and 
the  Cape — indeed  experience  gained  from  emigration  which 
was  antecedent  to  immigration  was  applied  as  far  as  practicable 
to  the  latter — a  summary  account  will  first  be  given  of  emigra¬ 
tion.  Emigration,  with  colonization,1  may  be  regarded  as  the 
teething  stage  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations:  coloured 
immigration  as  a  blood  transfusion  into  certain  colonies. 

Thomas  Telford,  the  famous  road  engineer,  in  his  survey  and 
report  of  the  coasts  and  central  highlands  of  Scotland  made  by 
command  of  the  Treasury  in  the  autumn  of  1802,  set  out  his 
observations  under  a  number  of  headings  of  which  the  fourth 
was  the  causes  of  emigration  and  the  means  of  preventing  it. 
The  chief  cause  of  emigration  from  the  north-west  of  Scotland 
was  the  conversion  of  large  districts  with  black  cattle  farms  into 
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extensive  sheep  walks.  As  a  means  of  checking  the  emigration, 
Telford  suggested  that,  if  public  works  were  contemplated,  for 
example,  the  improvement  of  the  line  of  inland  navigation 
known  as  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  the  construction  of  roads 
and  bridges,  they  should  straightaway  be  put  in  hand  in  order 
to  absorb  the  displaced  persons. 

Appended  to  the  report  were  extracts  from  reports  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland  which  gave  instances  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  conditions  under  which  emigrants  had  made  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  voyage  to  North  America.  The  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  whom  Telford’s  report  was  referred  thought  it 
necessary  ‘to  call  the  most  serious  Attention  of  the  House’  to  the 
sufferings  and  hardships  endured  by  the  emigrants  which,  in 
their  opinion,  demanded  ‘the  immediate  Interposition  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  prevent  the  Recurrence  of  similar  Calamities’.2 

Parliament  took  action  in  the  following  year.  The  comple¬ 
ment  of  vessels  was  limited  to  one  for  every  two  tons  burthen: 
every  vessel  was  to  be  stocked  with  at  least  twelve  weeks’  pro¬ 
visions  and  good  and  wholesome  water:  vessels  carrying  fifty 
persons  or  upwards,  including  the  crew,  were  to  carry  a  surgeon 
with  medicine  chest:  bedding  was  to  be  aired  on  deck  daily, 
weather  permitting,  and  the  ship  was  to  be  ‘fumigated  with 
vinegar’  at  least  twice  a  week,  &c.3 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  there  ensued  a 
period  of  non-application  of  the  executory  principle  followed 
by  parliamentary  flounderings — in  1823  other  provisions  were 
made,  which  were  repealed  in  1825  on  account  of  the  intricacies 
of  the  customs  laws  (early  enactments  for  protection  were  dis¬ 
persed  through  different  clauses  of  the  customs  laws) :  another 
Act  was  passed  almost  immediately,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  was 
repealed  in  1827, 4  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Emigration  because  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of 
passages  was  supposed  to  prevent  the  emigration  of  great  num¬ 
bers  of  the  poorer  classes,  action  which  met  with  the  disapproval 
of  the  authorities  in  British  North  America.  The  Governor  of 
New  Brunswick,  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  transmitted  reports  from 
Agricultural  and  Emigration  Societies  showing  that,  after  the 
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suspension  of  the  restrictions,  the  state  of  the  emigrant  on  his 
arrival  was  deplorable  and  heart-rending  in  the  extreme.  In 
Nova  Scotia  a  Committee  of  the  Council  recorded  that  it  could 
not  close  its  report  on  the  question  without  calling  the  attention 
of  the  Governor,  Sir  James  Kempt,  and  the  Board  to  the  per¬ 
nicious  effects  which  had  ensued  from  the  removal  of  the  regula¬ 
tions:  the  unfortunate  emigrants  were  being  crammed  together 
without  any  adequate  means  of  subsistence,  and  without  medical 
aid.  Sir  James  Kempt  himself  gave  examples  which  he  thought 
would  probably  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  Goderich  of  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  re-enacting  the  Passengers’  Act. 5 

The  1827  repealing  Bill  virtually  committed  Parliament  to 
fresh  legislation  for,  during  its  passage  through  Parliament,  it 
included  the  words  ‘and  to  make  further  provision  respecting 
the  carriage  of  passengers  to  the  several  British  possessions’,  and 
these  words  were  not  omitted  till  the  Bill  had  passed  both 
Houses.  The  numerous  complaints,  supported  by  strong  evid¬ 
ence,  doubtless  confirmed  the  intention  of  Parliament,  and  led 
to  a  further  Act  in  1828. 

The  new  Act  was  to  regulate  the  carriage  of  passengers  in 
merchant  vessels  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  continent 
and  islands  of  North  America.  The  minimum  height  between 
decks  was  fixed  at  5!  feet:  three  persons  were  allowed  for  every 
four  tons:  the  quantities  of  water  and  provisions  to  be  carried 
were  specified,  &c.,6  and  the  responsibility  for  supervision  was 
taken  over  by  the  Colonial  Office  from  the  Customs.  Meanwhile 
(May  1826),  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  encouraging  emigration, 7  considered  that  a  system 
of  emigration  was  desirable.  There  were  extensive  districts  in 
Ireland,  and  districts  in  England  and  Scotland,  where  there  was 
redundant  population.  The  unemployed  labourer  necessarily 
consumed  more  than  he  produced,  but  if  transferred  to  new 
countries,  where  soil  of  the  first  quality  was  unappropriated, 
and  where  the  rate  of  wages  was  consequently  high,  it  would  be 
found  that  he  produced  infinitely  more  than  he  consumed,  and 
the  national  wealth  would  be  increased  by  the  change,  if  the 
colonies  were  to  be  considered  as  integral  parts  of  the  nation  at 
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large.8  In  the  following  year,  another  Select  Committee — both 
were  under  the  chairmanship  of  Wilmot  Horton — was  entirely 
convinced  of  the  expediency  of  instituting  a  Board  of  Emigra¬ 
tion  in  London,  with  agents  acting  under  its  direction  in 
Ireland,  Great  Britain,  and  the  colonies.9 

The  next  step  was  the  appointment  in  1831  by  Goderich  of 
five  commissioners  to  collect  and  diffuse  information  on  emigra¬ 
tion  and  to  render  all  possible  assistance  to  intending  emigrants. 
Then  in  1833  Stanley  secured  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  appointment  of  a  naval  officer  to  act  as  Emigration  Agent  at 
Liverpool:  seven  further  appointments  were  made  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  for  Bristol,  Belfast,  Greenock,  Cork,  Limerick,  Dublin, 
and  Leith:  Sligo  was  added  in  1835,  and  in  x^37  London.  These 
Government  Emigration  Agents  were  half-pay  lieutenants  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  their  duties  included  inspecting  vessels: 
furnishing  information  to  clergy,  parish  officers,  and  gentry: 
and  preventing  frauds  on  the  emigrants. 

As  a  result  of  administrative  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
Passengers’  Acts  in  British  North  America  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom  another  Act,  referred  to  officially  as  the  British  Imperial 
Passengers’  Act,  was  passed  in  1835.  Three  persons  were  allowed 
for  every  five  tons.  To  ensure  adequate  victualling,  it  was  com¬ 
puted  that  a  voyage  to  North  America  would  take  ten  weeks:  to 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  twelve  weeks:  and  to  the  Cape  fifteen 
weeks.  A  welcome  innovation  was  the  stipulation  that  passengers 
were  to  be  maintained  for  forty-eight  hours  after  arrival.10 

The  machinery  of  government  developed  gradually.  In  1837, 
Thomas  Frederick  Elliot11  of  the  Colonial  Office  was  appointed 
Agent-General  for  Emigration.  Elliot’s  activities  were  particu¬ 
larly  concerned  with  emigration  to  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen’s  Land:  one  of  the  most  fruitful  results  of  these  activities 
was  a  code  of  regulations  to  be  observed  during  voyages,  which 
was  expanded  into  a  printed  volume  of  instructions  to  the 
surgeons-superintendent  on  board.  At  the  end  of  1839  there 
were  in  existence  an  Agent-General,  an  Emigration  Office,  a 
corps  of  Emigration  Agents,12  and  also  nine  South  Australian 
Colonization  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  authority  of 
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the  South  Australia  Act  of  1834,  promoted  by  the  South  Aus¬ 
tralian  Association,  whose  duties  were  to  make  regulations  for 
the  sale  of  land,  proceeds  from  which  formed  an  emigration 
fund  for  assisted  emigration. 

For  reasons  of  economy  and  efficiency,  Stephen,  influenced  by 
the  agitation  of  the  Colonial  Reformers,13  proposed  an  amal¬ 
gamation  of  the  two  establishments  of  Agent-General  and  of  the 
South  Australian  Commissioners,  and  a  substitution  of  three 
commissioners  for  the  ten  officials.  The  proposal  was  approved, 
and  thus  there  came  into  being  in  1840  the  Colonial  Land  and 
Emigration  Commission,  the  first  three  commissioners  being 
Elliot,  Robert  Torrens,  and  Edward  Ernest  Villiers,  an  organ¬ 
ization  which  rendered  invaluable  service  by  its  special  publica¬ 
tions,  colonization  circulars,  reports,  and  general  supervision  of 
all  matters  appertaining  to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  emigrants 
and  immigrants.14 

So  much  for  emigration:  areas  in  the  United  Kingdom  de¬ 
pressed  by  a  surplus  of  labour,  development  of  central  adminis¬ 
trative  machinery  to  facilitate  and  supervise  the  remedy,  and 
concern  over  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  emigrant.  The 
remedy  proposed  for  tropical  colonies  depressed  by  a  scarcity  of 
labour  was  immigration,  and  when  the  demand  for  immigration 
was  becoming  insistent  the  system  of  emigration  had  provided 
the  imperial  Government  with  administrative  machinery  adapt¬ 
able  to  the  new  purpose,  a  corpus  of  experience,  and  humani¬ 
tarian  legislation,  applicable  with  modifications,  to  different 
conditions. 

Immigration  into  Maui'itius  of  Indian  labourers  under  con¬ 
tracts  of  service  which,  after  1837,  were  limited  in  duration  to 
five  years,  began  in  1834.  This  immigration,  sponsored  by 
private  parties,  became  so  notorious  for  abuses  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  felt  bound  to  legislate  for  the  regulation  of  the 
movement.  Act  No.  V  of  1837,  applicable  only  to  the  ports  of 
Bengal,  laid  down  that  no  native  was  to  be  embarked  without 
an  official  permit,  that  the  native  at  the  end  of  his  contract 
period  was  to  be  conveyed  free  of  charge  back  to  the  port  at 
which  he  had  embarked,  that  the  supervising  officer  was  to  keep 
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a  register  of  all  emigrants,  and  not  to  grant  a  permit  authorizing 
a  greater  number  of  natives  than  twenty  to  embark  on  any  one 
vessel,  unless  he  was  satisfied  that  the  accommodation,  food, 
and  medical  attention  were  sufficient  for  the  health  of  the 
emigrants.  Later  in  the  year,  this  Act  was  replaced  by  Act  No. 
XXXII  of  1837  which  extended  the  regulations  to  all  the  ports 
of  British  India. 

This  legislation  led  to  some  improvement,  but  not  enough, 
and  in  August  1838  the  Indian  Government  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  alleged  to  exist  in  the  export 
from  Bengal  of  hill  coolies  and  Indian  labourers  of  various 
classes  to  other  countries.  In  the  meantime,  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  communicated  to  the  Governor  of  Mauritius  its  approval 
of  the  decision  of  the  Deputy-Governor  of  Bengal  to  suspend  the 
grant  of  permits  for  further  emigration  of  Indian  labourers  to 
the  West  Indies — some  had  been  introduced  into  British  Guiana 
— and  suggested  to  the  Governor  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  Indians 
in  Mauritius.15  The  Governor  acted  on  this  suggestion,  the 
result  being  that  some  instances  of  improper  treatment  and  of 
breaking  of  contracts  were  brought  to  light. 

The  evidence  taken  by  the  committee  in  India  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Indian  Government  in  March  1839,  an-d  in 
May,  Act  No.  XIV  prohibited  the  emigration  of  all  Indian 
labourers  (emigration  was  not  resumed  till  1843).  From  the 
majority  report  of  the  committee  made  in  October  1840,  we 
learn  that  natives  were  induced  to  go  to  Calcutta  by  misrepre¬ 
sentation  and  deceit,  practised  upon  them  by  native  crimps, 
styled  duffadars  (petty  native  police  officers)  and  arkotties  (sub¬ 
ordinates)  employed  by  European  and  Anglo-Indian  under¬ 
takers  and  shippers,  who  were  mostly  cognizant  of  the  frauds, 
and  who  received  a  considerable  sum  for  each  coolie  exported. 
One  of  the  chief  inducements  offered  to  the  natives  was  that 
they  would  work  as  peons  under  the  East  India  Company:  when 
natives  realized  that  they  had  been  duped,  they  were  hoaxed 
into  the  belief  that  they  would  be  liable  to  penal  consequences 
if  they  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  being  sent  on  board  ship. 
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Even  kidnapping  was  resorted  to,  and  coolies  were  kept  in  a 
state  of  close  imprisonment  up  to  the  time  of  embarkation. 
Moreover,  of  the  advance  of  six  months’  wages  made  by  the 
Mauritian  planters,  the  coolie  received  little  or  nothing  after  the 
various  intermediaries  had  been  remunerated.16 

The  coolie  immigrants  into  British  Guiana  suffered  at  first 
from  the  chigo17  in  their  feet:  some  of  them  laboured  under  an 
inveterate  itch  and  would  not  adopt  the  remedies  offered  by  the 
medical  men  who  attended  them.  Some  of  the  coolies  were 
employed  on  the  estates  of  John  Gladstone,  their  weekly  rations 
consisting  of  rice,  doll  (a  kind  of  pulse),  ghee  or  oil,  salt,  dried 
fish,  tamarisk,  and  tamarinds,  and  their  annual  clothing  issue 
being  two  blankets,  two  dhooties  (loin-cloths),  a  cap,  and  a 
jacket.  In  1839  John  Gladstone  transferred  the  Vreed-en-Hoop 
estate  in  Demerara,  with  the  services  of  the  coolies,  to  his  sons, 
who,  in  the  following  year,  sold  the  estate  under  the  stipulation 
that  John  Gladstone  retained  the  power  to  transfer,  if  he  so 
desired,  the  coolies  to  two  other  of  his  estates.  After  the  sale  was 
completed,  the  coolies  were  transferred  to  the  purchaser  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  money  payment.  This  transaction,  coupled  with 
the  part  played  by  John  Gladstone  in  promoting  emigration 
from  India,  led  to  references  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter  to 
‘the  Gladstone  slave  trade’. 

Following  Scoble’s  visit  to  British  Guiana  (p.  1 1 3) ,  criticism 
appeared  in  the  British  Emancipator  of  9  January  1839, 18  as  a 
result  of  which  the  Court  of  Policy  authorized  Light  to  appoint 
a  commission  of  inquiry  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  coolies, 
Maltese,  Germans,  and  Portuguese,  introduced  into  the  colony: 
the  commission  reported  that  much  care  and  attention  had 
been  bestowed  on  some  of  the  coolies  while  others  had  been 
neglected.19  Subsequently,  monthly  reports  on  the  condition 
of  the  coolies  were  submitted,  and  copies  transmitted  to  the 
Colonial  Office. 

Of  414  coolies  embarked  at  Calcutta  in  1838  for  British 
Guiana,  18  died  on  the  passage,  this  mortality  being  mainly  due 
to  dysentery.  At  the  end  of  their  five-year  contract  236  returned 
to  India  in  May  1843,  leaving  160  to  be  accounted  for.  The 
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official  tabulation  of  this  160  was  (i)  supposed  number  of  deaths 
98;  (2)  absconded  2;  (3)  remaining  in  rural  districts  55;  (4)  re¬ 
maining  in  town  and  up  rivers  5.  Light  suggested  that  the 
number  of  deaths  may  have  been  less,  as  several  of  the  coolies, 
in  their  anxiety  at  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  ships  to  take 
them  back  to  Calcutta,  might  have  located  themselves  in  places 
unknown  to  the  stipendiary  magistrates  who  had  taken  the  final 
census.20 

With  the  elimination  of  India  as  a  source  of  labour  supply, 
the  difficulties  of  Mauritius  and  British  Guiana  were  increased. 
Trinidad  also  was  suffering  from  a  labour  shortage.  An  Ordin¬ 
ance  (Trinidad)  passed  in  April  1839  on  the  subject  of  immigra¬ 
tion  was  allowed,  with  certain  modifications  and  exceptions,  by 
an  Order  in  Council  in  September  of  the  same  year.  The  section 
referring  to  the  introduction  of  emigrants  from  Africa  was  dis¬ 
allowed,  and  it  was  ordered  that  in  giving  effect  to  the  Ordin¬ 
ance  the  Governor  was  to  ensure  numerical  equality  of  the 
sexes  of  the  immigrants.  Inter-island  emigration  and  immigra¬ 
tion  from  the  United  States  and  British  North  America  were 
allowed.21  Copies  of  the  Order  in  Council  were  transmitted  to 
the  Governors  of  the  other  West  Indian  colonies. 

In  the  last  chapter,  reference  was  made  to  the  friction  between 
the  Combined  Court  of  British  Guiana  and  the  imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  following  the  disallowance  by  the  latter  of  the  former’s 
Ordinance,  No.  13  of  1839,  to  regulate  the  immigration  of 
labourers  into  British  Guiana.  The  Marquess  of  Normanby  in 
his  despatch  intimating  the  disallowance  outlined  various  objec¬ 
tions,  for  example,  to  the  proposal  to  appoint  emigration  agents 
at  Calcutta,  at  the  Bahamas,  in  Africa,  and  at  any  other  place 
where  a  Mixed  Commission  might  be  established  under  the 
treaties  with  foreign  countries  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade.22  With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  labourers  from 
India,  he  observed  that  more  than  enough  had  already  hap¬ 
pened  to  make  the  Government  decidedly  hostile  to  every  such 
project,  and  the  laws  in  force  in  the  different  Indian  presidencies 
would  prevent  any  execution  of  that  part  of  the  scheme.  The 
Bahamas  were  of  great  strategic  importance,  and  there  was  no 
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part  of  Her  Majesty’s  transatlantic  possessions  of  which  the 
depopulation  was  more  to  be  deprecated.  Introducing  labourers 
from  Africa  would  stimulate  the  internal  slave  trade  of  Africa, 
and  would  discredit,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  sincerity  of 
British  efforts  to  stamp  out  slavery.  As  for  the  last  part  of  the 
proposal,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  avoid  even  the 
appearance  and  imputation  of  Britain’s  being  motivated  by  any 
selfish  motives  in  her  transactions  with  the  Brazilian,  Portuguese, 
and  Spanish  Governments.23 

The  introduction  into  British  Guiana  of  Portuguese  from  the 
Madeira  islands  had  unfortunate  results.  Light  reported  in  1841 
that  the  returns  of  the  Portuguese  immigrants  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  before  they  could  be  acclimatized,  an  immense 
mortality  and  sickness  must  take  place  amongst  them.  The 
state  of  affairs  was  so  bad  that  Light  decided  to  stop  any  further 
immigration.  Out  of  97  who  were  sent  to  an  estate  in  Berbice  in 
September,  3 1  succumbed  to  yellow  fever  by  the  end  of  the  next 
month.  Of  the  industry  of  the  Portuguese  there  was  satisfactory 
proof:  their  eagerness  to  reap  the  advantage  of  their  industry 
made  them  imprudently  laborious.  Unused  to  sickness,  they 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  take  either  precautions  or  remedies. 
Many  of  the  sick  refused  to  take  the  medicine  ordered  for  them: 
some  who  took  it  rashly  exposed  themselves  in  the  sun,  and 
others  were  so  self-willed  as  to  sleep  at  night  in  the  grass.  Others 
again  paid  no  attention  to  the  prescribed  diet,  but  ate  and 
drank  whatever  their  inclination  dictated,  gorging  themselves 
with  fruit,  ripe  and  unripe,  and  mothers  frequently  refused  to 
allow  their  children  to  take  the  wine  and  sago  prescribed  for 
them  by  the  doctors.24 

Two  months  later,  Light  again  reported  that  the  Portuguese 
return  presented  a  fearful  mortality.  Reiterating  that  the  immi¬ 
grants  were  a  most  industrious  and  quiet  people,  Light  added 
that  they  were  so  dirty,  so  filthy  in  their  habits,  so  careless  of 
themselves,  either  in  sickness  or  in  health,  that  medical  skill  had 
no  chance  in  repelling  disease.  Their  absolute  indifference  to 
each  other’s  fate  was  remarkable,  and  natural  feelings  with 
regard  to  children  seemed  hardly  to  exist.  T  have  seen  myself, 
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in  the  colonial  hospital,  mothers,  themselves  being  under  slight 
symptoms  of  fever,  place  their  dying  infants  on  the  floor  that 
their  own  convenience  in  bed  might  not  be  disturbed:  and  the 
medical  attendants  have  been  constantly  shocked  with  similar 
acts  of  indifference.’25 

As  Light  evinced  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  the  Ordinance  for 
the  promotion  of  immigration,  Russell  promised  to  send  a  draft 
Ordinance  to  replace  that  which  Normanby  had  advised  Her 
Majesty  to  disallow.  Referring  to  the  various  modes  which  had 
been  suggested  for  increasing  the  labour  force,  Russell  observed 
that,  while  not  anticipating  much  benefit  from  the  importation 
of  captured  negroes,  those  liberated  at  the  West  Indian  Mixed 
Commission  Court26  being  relatively  few  in  number,  he  was  not 
indisposed  to  allow  the  attempt  to  be  made.  ‘But  in  whatever 
degree  I  might  be  disposed  to  yield  to  the  representations  of  the 
merchants  and  proprietors,  whether  in  this  country  or  in  the 
colonies,  I  must  enjoin  upon  you  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
happiness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  you  are  appointed  to 
govern  is  the  chief  object.  Encourage  religious  instruction,  let 
them  partake  of  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  preserve  order  and 
internal  peace,  induce  the  African  race  to  feel  that  wherever  the 
British  flag  flies  they  have  a  friend  and  a  protector,  check  all 
oppression,  and  watch  over  the  impartial  administration  of  the 
law.  By  such  means  our  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  will  be  made 
to  flourish,  though  in  a  different  form  and  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  in  which  the  term  has  been  hitherto  used.’27 

When  the  draft  Ordinance  was  sent  to  Light,  he  was  informed 
that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  sanction  any  appropriation  from 
the  colonial  funds  for  immigration,  unless  adequate  provision 
had  been  previously  made  on  a  civil  list  for  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  local  civil  government.  The  disagreement  over 
supply  (p.  152)  was  ended  by  Sir  Henry  George  Macleod,  who 
had  been  sent  from  Trinidad  with  that  end  in  view,  and  an 
Ordinance  No.  4  of  1841  was  passed  to  regulate  and  encourage 
immigration:  at  the  same  time  a  Loan  Bill  was  introduced. 
Russell  required  certain  amendments  to  the  ordinance.  By  it 
the  Combined  Court  was  given  the  origination  of  money-votes 
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for  immigration  purposes,  a  violation  of  the  rule  laid  down  by 
Russell  in  the  previous  year,  and  Russell  informed  Light  that 
the  proposal  for  a  loan  should  not  receive  any  sanction  from 
him  for  the  time  being.28 

But  before  Russell  sent  his  instructions,  Light  forwarded  a 
copy  of  his  proclamation  relating  to  immigration  and  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  to  be  observed,  and  explained  that  the 
Ordinance  had  been  published  and  was  ‘at  present’  the  law  of 
the  land.  Provision  was  made  for  an  agent-general  of  immigra¬ 
tion  in  British  Guiana  and  for  another,  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  but  paid  by  British  Guiana,  in  Sierra 
Leone.  Bounties,  based  on  the  rates  of  passage-money  and  main¬ 
tenance,  were  to  be  allowed  for  every  immigrant  introduced 
(from  Sierra  Leone  30  dollars).  The  sexes  of  the  immigrants 
were  to  be  numerically  equal,  and  no  immigrant  was  to  be 
above  the  age  of  45.  Incorporated  in  the  code  were  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Passengers’  Act.29 

By  1841  Russell  had  much  more  decided  views  on  emigration 
from  Sierra  Leone.  He  considered  that  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  intercourse  between  Africa  and  the  West  Indies  would 
tend  greatly  not  only  to  the  prosperity  of  the  West  Indies,  but 
also  to  the  civilization  of  Africa.30  He  was  entirely  opposed  to 
any  plan  for  taking  the  liberated  Africans  to  the  West  Indies 
against  their  will,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  considered  that 
liberated  Africans  landed  in  Sierra  Leone  in  future,  should,  at  the 
expiration  of  three  months,  be  bound  ( 1 )  to  show  that  they  were 
in  a  state  to  maintain  themselves  on  the  spot;  or  (2)  to  signify 
their  consent  to  emigrate  to  the  West  Indies;  or  (3)  to  leave  the 
colony.  On  all  the  points,  he  thought  it  desirable  that  the 
Governor  of  Sierra  Leone  should  communicate  fully  and  openly 
with  the  ministers  of  religion  in  the  colony. 

Informing  the  Governor,  Sir.  J.  Jeremie,  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  a  Government  Emigration  Agent  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  at  Sierra  Leone  to  watch  over  the  execution  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  affecting  emigration,  Russell  transmitted  a  com¬ 
prehensive  Heads  of  Instructions  for  the  agent  drawn  up  by  the 
Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners.  For  the  infor- 
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mation  and  instruction  of  the  agent  it  was  stated  that  the  chief 
abuses  which  suggested  themselves  as  likely  to  occur  were  im¬ 
positions  and  deceptions  in  the  collection  of  emigrants,  mistakes 
in  the  identity  of  the  parties  who  agreed  to  go,  and  ill-treatment 
during  the  voyage.  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  collecting 
emigrants,  four  conditions  were  indispensable  (i)  emigrants 
should  have  been  resident  in  the  colony  at  least  six  weeks  pre¬ 
viously  to  embarkation — this  was  considered  a  necessary  pre¬ 
caution  to  prevent  slave-dealers  from  bringing  slaves  to  Sierra 
Leone  to  be  exported;  (2)  emigrants  should  be  medically 
examined  before  being  accepted  for  a  passage,  and,  having  been 
passed  as  fit,  should  be  vaccinated  before  embarkation;  (3) 
every  intending  emigrant  should  be  made  to  comprehend  the 
nature  and  the  probable  consequences  of  his  removal;  and  (4) 
should  embark  with  his  free  consent,  without  force,  fraud,  or 
imposition.  With  respect  to  the  third  and  fourth  conditions 
every  emigrant  before  he  embarked  should  have  communicated 
in  person  with  the  emigration  agent  of  the  colony  to  which  he 
had  agreed  to  proceed.  A  list  of  inquiries  a  free  negro  might  be 
expected  to  ask  was  given,  and  it  was  laid  down  that  every 
prospective  emigrant  should  be  presented  with  a  printed  paper 
containing  the  information  required,  and  that  21  days  should 
be  allowed  for  consideration  thereof. 

In  selecting  the  emigrants,  due  regard  should  also  be  had  to 
the  interest  of  their  prospective  employers  in  the  West  Indies. 
Inquiries  were  to  be  made  into  their  character  and  previous 
habits,  and  it  was  suggested  that  married  couples  of  about  30 
years  of  age  were  the  most  suitable  type,  and  that,  at  any  rate, 
no  emigrant  should  be  above  45.  Moreover,  no  emigrant  was  to 
be  allowed  to  leave  behind  his  wife  or  any  young  children  or 
infirm  parents  who  thereby  would  be  deprived  of  the  means  of 
subsistence.  With  respect  to  the  proportion  of  the  sexes,  Russell 
would  feel  satisfied  if  the  females  were  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  three. 

The  instructions  concluded  with  the  reminder  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Emigration  Agent  ‘must  always  keep  uppermost  in  his 
mind  that,  besides  the  procuring  for  the  West  India  colonies  a 
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supply  of  useful  labourers,  the  great  object  is  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  negro  population;  and  that,  therefore, 
those  persons  only  should  be  selected  who  are  likely  to  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  their  resort  to  the  West  Indies’.  For  further  guidance, 
there  were  forwarded  with  the  instructions  a  group  of  enclosures 
— the  British  Imperial  Passengers’  Act:  the  West  Indian  Imperial 
Passengers’  Act:  Scale  of  Victualling  on  board  Government 
Emigration  ships:  Instructions  to  Surgeons-Superintendent: 
Rules  on  board  Government  Emigration  ships,  &c.31 

In  1842  emigration  from  Sierra  Leone  began  to  slacken.  For 
this,  various  reasons  were  advanced.  In  order  to  stimulate 
emigration,  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  return  of 
delegates  from  British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  and  Jamaica  to  impress 
upon  their  fellow-countrymen  the  advantages  to  be  found  in 
such  parts.  The  delegates  from  British  Guiana  returned  in  fine 
uniform,  a  device  intended  to  allure,  but  which  had  the  opposite 
effect — the  scheme  partook  too  much  of  artifice  and  delusion. 
The  Jamaica  delegates  were  late  through  their  having  been 
involved  in  a  shipwreck.  The  Trinidad  delegates  had  not  re¬ 
turned,  the  explanation  being  that  they  would  not  return  unless 
their  wages  were  paid  while  they  were  absent.  Other  reasons 
suggested  as  explanations  were:  the  practice  of  giving  unlimited 
credit  to  the  lower  classes  by  African  hawkers  and  pedlars — no 
person  in  debt  could  leave  the  colony:  self-interest  in  Sierra 
Leone,  it  being  feared  that  the  shortage  of  labour  would  lead  to 
the  raising  of  wages — -the  wages  of  timber-cutters  had  recently 
been  increased  from  4 d.  to  6d.  per  day:  and  the  opposition  of 
the  missionaries  who  feared  that  emigration  would  withdraw 
those  upon  whose  agency  they  had  calculated  in  their  endeavour 
to  civilize  the  people  of  Africa,  and  would  dishearten  those 
private  societies  which  for  long  had  spent  themselves  in  un¬ 
grudging  effort. 

As  a  result  of  data  on  the  working  of  the  Passengers’  Act,  the 
Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners  reported  on  the 
necessity  of  amending  it.  The  two  great  classes  of  complaint 
were:  (1)  privations  on  board  and  consequent  sickness  and 
mortality;  (2)  frauds  practised  on  emigrants  before  they  left. 
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Their  representations  led  in  1842  to  an  Act  for  regulating  the 
carriage  of  passengers  in  merchant  vessels.32  The  Act  in  general 
was  applicable  to  the  whole  empire,  including  West  Africa, 
Malta,  and  Mauritius,  and  although  the  Commissioners  in 
making  their  recommendations  were  concerned  mainly  with 
emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  North  America,  the 
knowledge  they  had  gained  was  invaluable  in  examining  colonial 
ordinances  on  immigration,  in  exercising  general  supervision 
over  immigration,  and  in  preventing  or  checking  the  abuses  to 
which  all  emigrants,  whatever  their  colour  or  race,  were  ex¬ 
posed.  The  Act  is  also  a  useful  landmark,  for  the  year  1842 
marks  both  the  dividing-line  between  the  emigration  of  liberated 
Africans  to  the  West  Indies,  conducted  first  by  private  persons 
for  bounties,  and  then  by  the  imperial  Government,  and  the 
end  of  the  period  of  prohibition  of  the  emigration  of  Indian 
coolies  to  Mauritius. 

When  the  Government  decided  that  the  prohibitory  law 
should  be  revoked,  Stanley  dealt  with  certain  aspects  of  the 
question  in  his  despatch  to  the  Governor,  Sir  Lionel  Smith.  The 
abolition  of  slavery  had  rendered  the  British  colonies  the  scene 
of  an  experiment,  whether  the  staple  products  of  tropical  coun¬ 
tries  could  be  raised  as  effectually  and  as  advantageously  by  the 
labour  of  freemen  as  by  that  of  slaves,  and  it  was  requisite  that 
no  unnecessary  discouragement  should  be  given  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  free  labourers.  So  far  as  it  might  be  inevitable  to 
obstruct  such  immigration  by  taking  effective  securities  that  the 
immigrants  should  be,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  free 
agents,  that  obstruction  might  be  justified,  but  no  further. 

Without  the  aid  of  immigration,  much  of  the  fixed  capital  in 
the  colonies,  and  especially  in  Mauritius,  would  become  com¬ 
paratively  useless.  In  addition  there  would  be  the  still  greater 
evil  that  the  colony  would  retrograde  in  wealth  and  civilization. 
To  these  considerations  were  to  be  added  such  as  related  to 
India,  where  poverty  and  distress  but  too  often  appeared  in  the 
most  appalling  forms.  Among  the  few  resources  open  for  escaping 
these  calamities,  one  was  emigration  to  Mauritius. 

The  contention  that  it  was  unfair  to  the  newly  emancipated 
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class  that  rivals  should  be  introduced  into  the  labour  market, 
especially  when  such  rivals  were  brought  there  at  the  public 
expense,  Stanley  could  not  accept  as  being  a  just  one.  When  the 
slaves  were  emancipated,  they  became  subject  to  all  the  duties 
and  to  all  the  liabilities  of  the  free  members  of  a  free  state. 
Industry  in  their  callings  was  one  of  those  duties,  and  the 
penalties  consequent  on  indolence  and  self-indulgence  were 
among  those  liabilities.  If  a  large  portion  of  the  people  in  any 
colony,  contenting  themselves  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life, 
withdrew  from  those  labours  by  which  the  community  at  large 
would  be  enriched  and  improved,  they  could  have  no  reason¬ 
able  ground  of  complaint  if  measures  were  taken  to  introduce 
other  workmen  who  would  undertake  the  duties  which  they 
declined.33 

When  the  question  of  removing  the  prohibition  was  under 
consideration  the  Secretary  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  J.  H.  Tredgold,  informed  Stanley  that  his  com¬ 
mittee  was  entirely  opposed  to  revocation  of  the  prohibitory 
law.  This  communication  was  included  in  a  pamphlet  in  which 
the  committee  suggested  the  importance  of  forwarding  petitions 
to  Parliament  without  delay  against  the  proposed  action.  At  the 
end  of  the  pamphlet  a  specimen  petition  was  printed  giving  as 
reasons  against:  the  mortality  previously;  the  frauds;  the  de¬ 
moralization  resulting  from  the  introduction  into  Mauritius  of 
a  vast  number  of  males;  and  the  general  state  of  the  laws  and 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Mauritius  which  afforded  no 
guarantee  of  fair  and  honourable  treatment  to  the  immigrants.34 

The  labour  problems  led  the  1842  Select  Committee  on  the 
West  Indies  to  suggest  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  that 
the  laws  regulating  the  relations  between  employers  and 
labourers  in  the  different  colonies  should  undergo  early  and 
careful  revision  by  their  respective  legislatures.  Consequently, 
an  Order  in  Council  (10  June  1843)  made  it  competent  to 
Governors  of  the  Crown  Colonies,  by  laws  or  ordinances  made 
with  the  advice  of  the  Legislative  Councils,  or  the  Court  of 
Policy  in  British  Guiana,  to  revoke,  alter,  and  amend  the  1838 
Orders  relating  to  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  masters  and 
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servants,  vagrancy,  and  squatting.  At  the  same  time  an  intima¬ 
tion  was  made  to  the  legislative  colonies  that  the  Government 
would  not  insist  that  their  legislation,  if  they  should  be  disposed 
to  legislate  further,  should  conform  to  the  principles  of  the  1 838 
Orders.  This  was  followed  by  the  Committee  of  West  India 
Merchants  and  Planters  transmitting  to  Stanley  as  proper  to  be 
put  in  force  in  the  Grown  Colonies  three  model  drafts  of  laws 
(contracts  for  service,  vagrancy,  and  tenancy)  founded  upon 
enactments  in  other  colonies  which  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
Crown.  As  no  material  objection  to  their  general  provisions  was 
found,  Stanley  forwarded  them  to  the  Governors  of  British 
Guiana  and  Trinidad  stating  that  they  could  be  taken  as  a  basis 
of  deliberation.35 

It  will  make  for  clarity  to  trace  the  history  from  1843  onwards 
of  the  immigration  into  Mauritius  and  the  West  Indian  colonies 
of  Indian  coolies  separately  from  that  of  the  liberated  Africans, 
mainly  from  Sierra  Leone,  into  the  West  Indies,  provided  it  is 
understood  that  the  movements  were  in  simultaneous  progress. 

Indian  immigration  into  Mauritius  was  carried  on  during  the 
first  period  1834-9  entirely  by  private  enterprise,  but  when  it 
was  resumed  in  1843  as  a  result  of  the  Government  of  India  Act 
No.  XV  of  1842  (2  December  1842)  government  officers  directly 
supervised  the  movement,  and  a  bounty  of  £7  was  paid  for  each 
immigrant  into  Mauritius.  Emigration  was  allowed  from  Cal¬ 
cutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  Each  emigrant  was  to  have  a 
certificate  or  pass,  and  the  master  of  an  emigrant  ship  was  not 
to  clear  without  a  certificate  from  the  emigration  agent  at  the 
port  that  all  directions  about  the  health  and  safety  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  as  laid  down  in  the  schedule  to  an  Order  in  Council  of 
15  January  1842,  made  in  anticipation  of  the  removal  of  the 
prohibition,  had  been  complied  with.  By  the  Mauritian  Ordin¬ 
ance  No.  11  of  1842,  every  immigrant  was  entitled  to  a  free 
return  passage  after  five  years’  residence  in  the  colony.36 

In  the  early  stages  of  this  renewed  immigration,  it  was  realized 
that  a  better  organization  was  necessary.  To  prevent  an  excess 
of  immigration  until,  in  concurrence  with  the  Government  of 
India,  measures  were  adopted  for  establishing  a  constant  and 
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regular  system  of  immigration,  commensurate  with  the  future 
wants  of  the  colony  and  the  interests  of  the  immigrants,  the 
bounty  was  reduced  after  31  December  1843  from  £7  to  £4 
upon  male  immigrants,  but  remained  the  same  upon  women  as 
it  was  considered  advisable  to  encourage  their  immigration.87 
The  negotiations  on  behalf  of  the  Mauritian  Government  with 
the  Indian  Government  were  successfully  carried  out  by  Charles 
Anderson,  the  Acting  Protector  of  Immigrants  in  Mauritius. 
From  1  January  1844,  the  only  authorized  port  of  emigration, 
without  special  leave  obtained  from  the  Government  of  India, 
was  Calcutta.  Emigration  was  to  be  conducted  under  an  agent 
appointed  and  paid  by  the  Mauritian  Government:  Mr.  T.  D. 
Caird  was  appointed  at  a  salary  of  £1,200  per  annum.  A  pro¬ 
tector,  at  a  salary  of  £800  per  annum,  was  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Indian  authorities,  but  paid  by  the  Mauritian  Government. 
Monthly  shipments  were  limited  to  500  and  the  ‘greatest  exer¬ 
tions  shall  be  made  to  induce  families  to  form  a  large  proportion 
of  each  remittance’.38 

During  the  spring  and  autumn  of  1844  there  was  a  heavy 
mortality  among  the  Indians  after  entering  service.  Dysentery 
was  the  principal  complaint,  but  epidemic  or  bilious  remittent 
fever  was  also  very  prevalent.  Various  explanations  were  given: 
the  original  ineligibility  of  some  of  the  immigrants:  religious 
prejudices  which  precluded  their  eating  food  cooked  on  board 
ship,  with  the  consequence  that  they  landed  in  a  state  of  debility: 
and  great  bodily  exertion  and  intemperance  at  the  Mahometan 
and  Hindu  festivals.  The  chief  cause,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  a  long  continuance  of  unhealthy  weather,  which  also 
materially  affected  the  white  population.39 

Notwithstanding  the  large  scale  of  immigration,  the  planters 
pressed  for  an  extension.  A  Committee  of  Council,  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  labouring 
population,  reported  in  February  1845  that  the  urgent  demand 
for  labour  had  led  to  many  of  the  evils  which  handicapped  the 
planters,  namely,  the  enhancement  of  wages  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  sirdars  (gang  leaders— interpreter)  with  extravagant  re¬ 
muneration  to  obtain  men,  thereby  encouraging  desertion  from 
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the  estates  and  change  of  employers  at  the  end  of  each  yearly 
engagement.  Another  evil  was  absenteeism.  The  planters  were 
thus  in  the  position  of  being  obliged  to  ‘coax  labour’:  hence 
their  demand  for  a  further  introduction  ‘to  such  an  extent  as  to 
create  competition  for  employment’.40  On  the  financial  aspect, 
it  was  stated  that  the  planters  could  not  be  expected  to  con¬ 
tribute  directly  to  the  introduction  of  increased  numbers  under 
the  system  of  yearly  engagements,  but  that  if  engagements  of 
three  or  five  years  were  permitted  they  would  probably  be 
willing  to  pay  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  expense  incurred. 

Governor  Gomm  was  critical  of  the  report.  Too  little  con¬ 
sideration,  he  thought,  had  been  given  by  the  committee  to 
sirdar  influence:  ‘I  would  be  almost  justified  in  terming  it  sirdar 
omnipotence.’  All  the  parties  examined  testified  to  the  unlimited 
control  and  influence  of  the  sirdars  over  the  labourers.  How  to 
regulate  and  keep  in  check  ‘this  acknowledged  and  omnipresent 
and  indestructible  power,  so  as  to  derive  the  most  good  and 
hazard  the  least  evil  through  its  operation’  was  to  Gomm’s  mind 
the  crux  of  the  problem.41  Many  of  the  sirdars  were  deficient  in 
the  knowledge  requisite  to  enable  them  to  instruct  and  direct  a 
gang  of  men  in  field  labour:  some  were  also  idle,  cunning,  dis¬ 
sipated,  and  inveterate  opium  smokers. 

At  the  Council  of  Government  in  May  the  resolutions  of  the 
committee  were  passed,  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  the  Collector 
of  Customs  dissenting,  the  former  because  (i)  injustice  was  done 
in  the  report  to  the  labourers  in  ascribing  to  them  bad  qualities 
which  did  not  form  part  of  their  natural  character;  (2)  there 
had  not  been  sufficient  experience  of  the  effects  of  annual  en¬ 
gagements;  and  (3)  there  was  no  advantage  for  the  labourer 
under  a  prolonged  engagement  which  was  not  attainable  under 
a  yearly  contract.  One  of  the  objections  of  the  Collector  of 
Customs  was  that  to  meet  the  expense  additional  duties  would 
have  to  be  imposed  or  the  rates  of  the  existing  taxes  augmented.42 
Gomm  remarked  that  the  parties  most  urgent  for  the  adoption 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  those  who  had 
been  most  active  in  promoting  measures  which  had  led  to  the 
financial  embarrassments  of  the  colony.43 
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The  Mauritian  Ordinance  No.  i  of  1846  designed  to  secure 
continuous  labour  of  immigrants  brought  to  the  colony  at  the 
public  expense  was  disallowed.  Grey  detailed  the  objections 
which  collectively  afforded  just  grounds  for  apprehending  that 
the  operation  of  the  Ordinance  might  be  unjust  and  oppressive  to 
the  Indian  labourers,  and  sent  out  a  draft  Ordinance  for  pro¬ 
moting  immigration  and  the  industry  of  immigrant  labourers.44 
Accordingly,  Ordinance  No.  22  of  1847  was  framed  on  the 
principle  of  requiring  from  every  male  immigrant  imported  at 
the  public  expense  five  years’  labour  or  an  equivalent,  and 
levying  a  tax  from  the  employers.  During  the  five  years  of  what 
was  denominated  industrial  residence,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
immigrants  were  entitled  to  a  free  return  passage,  the  immi¬ 
grants  were  either  to  pay  a  tax  of  45.  per  month  or  work  for 
some  planter  under  a  yearly  contract.  On  such  contracts  a 
stamp  duty  of  20 s.  was  imposed  in  the  first  instance,  and  on 
successive  renewals  a  duty  decreasing  from  ioj.,  8^.,  6s.  to  4 s. 
Finally,  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  fi  10^.  per  annum  for  the  time 
wanting  to  make  up  the  term  of  industrial  residence  was  im¬ 
posed  on  immigrants  leaving  the  colony  at  their  own  expense. 
The  Ordinance  was  passed  for  one  year  only.45 

The  monthly  tax  was  imposed  because  the  colony  incurred 
the  expense  of  introducing  the  coolies  for  the  express  purpose  of 
securing  a  supply  of  labour  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  and  it 
was  considered  reasonable  that  if  the  immigrants  preferred  to 
engage  in  other  pursuits  they  should  be  required  to  repay  by 
instalments  the  cost  of  their  introduction.  The  tax  on  immi¬ 
grants  leaving  the  island  before  they  had  completed  five  years’ 
industrial  residence  was  based  on  the  same  principle.  The  objects 
of  the  stamp  duty  were  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expense  of 
immigration,  and  more  particularly  to  check  the  excessive  com¬ 
petition  amongst  the  planters  for  the  service  of  the  coolies  which 
led  to  their  being  enticed  towards  the  close  of  their  annual 
engagements  to  change  their  employers.  It  was  thought  that,  at 
the  end  of  any  one  year,  an  employer,  in  order  to  secure  the 
advantage  of  the  rebate,  would  re-engage  all  but  the  most  un¬ 
satisfactory  of  his  employees.  On  the  other  hand,  a  possible 
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poacher  would  be  deterred  by  the  prospect  of  payment  of  the 
full  duty  for  another’s  ‘undesirables’.  The  system,  in  addition, 
would  also  stimute  lathe  employee:  re-engagement  would  mean 
the  prospect  of  a  higher  wage:  non-renewal  the  prospect  of  a 
lower  wage  or  the  payment  of  the  monthly  tax. 

The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  objected 
to  two  stipulations:  (i)  the  free  return  passage  being  made  con¬ 
ditional  on  five  years’  industrial  residence  with  a  sugar  planter; 
(2)  the  monthly  tax.  The  first  interfered  with  the  coolies’  free 
choice  of  employment.  As  for  the  second,  the  monthly  tax 
should  be  levied  from  any  person  employing  an  immigrant 
otherwise  than  under  a  stamped  agreement,  for  not  being  under 
contract  might  be  the  misfortune  rather  than  the  fault  of  the 
immigrant.48  Grey  intimated  that  the  Governor  of  Mauritius 
would  be  instructed  to  ensure  that,  on  the  approaching  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  Ordinance,  it  should  not  be  renewed  without  a  strict 
and  complete  conformity  to  the  modifications  required  by  the 
Directors.47 

The  financial  difficulties  resulting  from  the  crisis  of  1847-8 
led  to  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  stamp  duty  on  the  engage¬ 
ments  of  new  immigrants  (Ordinance  No.  5  of  1848),  and  when 
Ordinance  No.  25  of  1848  was  passed  to  replace  Ordinance 
No.  22  of  1847  the  stamp  duty  was  not  included.  This  Ordinance 
was  allowed:  new  male  immigrants  not  employed  under  an 
engagement  to  labour  for  hire,  written  or  oral,  were  to  pay  a 
monthly  tax  of  4^.  in  advance  if  they  were  over  the  age  of  14: 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  142^.:  when  the  industrial  residence 
was  completed  they  were  exempt.  Although  the  Ordinance  was 
allowed,  Grey  noted  with  regret  the  absence  of  the  stamp  duty, 
and  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  object  to  the  continuance  of 
Indian  immigration  at  the  expense  of  the  general  revenue,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  which  might  be  derived  from  a  stamp  duty,  or  from 
some  other  tax  which  would  not  fall  upon  the  community  at 
large.  Gomm  was  therefore  instructed  that  unless  some  such 
provision  was  made,  he  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  sanction  a 
fresh  immigration.48  The  stamp  duty  was  subsequently  reim¬ 
posed  without  difficulty  (Ordinance  No.  5  of  1849):  on  each 
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engagement  of  a  new  immigrant  of  14  and  upwards  20 s.:  on  the 
renewal  of  an  engagement  with  the  same  employer  ioj-.:  half 
rates  for  immigrants  between  10  and  14  years  of  age. 

Two  Ordinances  of  1849  designed  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
labour  were  confirmed.  The  first,  No.  3,  extended  the  period  of 
engagements  to  three  years  on  the  grounds  that  the  lengthened 
contract  would  generate  habits  of  mutual  attachment  between 
employers  and  employees,  and  would  weaken  the  influence  of 
sirdars,  crimps,  and  other  persons  of  that  class.49  The  second, 
No.  7,  extended  the  powers  of  the  police  with  regard  to  labourers 
having  deserted  from  their  work.  A  power  of  apprehension  with¬ 
out  warrant,  on  a  declaration  by  an  employer  or  his  agent  that 
a  labourer  had  deserted  from  the  employment  for  which  he  had 
contracted,  was  authorized,  provided  that  the  labourer  was 
taken  immediately,  or,  as  soon  as  possible,  before  the  nearest 
stipendiary  magistrate.  Apprehension  was  at  the  risk  of  the 
person  causing  it:  if  the  charge  failed  he  was  subject  to  the 
penalties  for  false  arrest  or  imprisonment. 50 

At  the  end  of  our  period  the  hours  of  work  on  the  sugar 
plantations  were  from  4  or  5  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  with  an  hour  for 
dinner,  but  task  work  was  more  generally  adopted,  for  it  was 
preferred  both  by  the  planters  and  the  labourers.  The  labour  of 
cane-planting  was  decidedly  more  severe  than  the  usual  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  India,  but  the  physical  condition  of  the  Indian  labourer 
was  so  rapidly  improved  under  the  milder  climate  and  the  more 
abundant  food  which  he  received,  that  he  was  quite  equal  to  it, 
and  when  at  task  work  most  of  the  coolies  had  finished  at  1  or 
2  p.m.51 

Sir  G.  Anderson,  the  Governor,  as  an  ex-judge,  an  ex-Indian 
magistrate,  considered  that  the  Indian  had  as  safe  a  protection, 
as  ready  a  protection,  and  as  perfect  a  protection  as  he  had  in 
his  native  land.  ‘I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  have  not  cases 
where  difficulties  are  raised  and  justice  sought  to  be  evaded:  it 
would  not  be  human  nature  were  it  not  so:  but  I  mean  to  say 
as  a  whole  the  Indian  is  well  protected,  and  as  a  whole  he  is 
justly  treated,  and,  as  a  labouring  population,  perhaps  nowhere 
in  the  world  is  in  such  favourable  circumstances.’52 
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On  the  importance  of  immigration  to  Mauritius,  Governor 
Higginson  wrote  that  it  was  undeniably  the  corner-stone  of 
Mauritian  prosperity,  the  mercury  that  raised  and  depressed 
the  spirits  of  the  planters,  the  lever  regulating  all  the  operations 
of  agriculture,  which  were  checked  or  advanced  according  to 
the  extent  and  certainty  of  the  supply  of  labour.53 

Coolie  emigration  to  British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  and  Jamaica, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale  than  that  to  Mauritius,  merits  some 
attention.  The  prohibition  of  emigration  from  India  to  the  West 
Indies  was  removed  in  1844. 54  The  Colonial  Land  and  Emigra¬ 
tion  Commissioners  drew  up  a  draft  of  general  regulations  for 
conducting  the  service,  and  for  the  guidance  of  the  officers  in 
India,  embracing  the  collection  of  emigrants,  the  qualifications 
requisite  in  the  vessels  employed,  the  duties  of  the  surgeons- 
superintendent,  the  arrangements  for  the  voyage,  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  shipping,  and  the  transmission  of  periodical  reports  and 
correspondence.  The  importing  colonies  passed  the  laws  re¬ 
quisite  for  making  provision  both  for  the  expense  of  introducing 
the  coolies,  and  also  for  their  passage  back  at  the  end  of  five 
years. 

With  a  view  to  the  favourable  monsoon,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
the  winter  months  in  passing  the  Cape,  it  was  stipulated  that 
emigrant  ships  should  leave  Calcutta  and  Madras  within  such 
period  as  the  local  government  might  appoint — Bombay  did 
not  become  a  centre  of  emigration.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
voyage  from  Calcutta  would  take  twenty  weeks:  from  Madras 
nineteen.  The  Commissioners,  appreciating  the  importance  of 
the  quality  of  the  water  carried,  emphasized  that  it  should  be 
of  the  purest  description  that  could  be  obtained,  and  that  great 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  sweetness  and  sufficient  strength 
of  the  casks  in  which  it  was  stored.  The  casks  were  to  be  con¬ 
structed  of  staves  of  at  least  1  inch  in  thickness  for  the  ground 
tier,  of  not  less  than  f  inch  for  the  remainder,  and  if  the  casks 
were  new  they  were  to  be  charred.  Also  the  emigrants  must  be 
possessed  of  a  proper  supply  of  warm  clothing  to  protect  them 
from  the  cold  in  doubling  the  Cape.66 

At  Madras  and  at  Calcutta,  one  government  emigration  agent 
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acted  on  behalf  of  the  three  colonies.  For  the  first  season,  the 
agents  were  authorized  to  furnish  British  Guiana  and  Jamaica 
each  with  a  total  of  5,000  coolies  and  Trinidad  with  2,500,  but 
only  a  few  hundreds  were  sent,  scarcity  of  shipping  in  India 
being  one  reason.  In  the  three  succeeding  years,  although  the 
yearly  influx  was  greater,  it  was  much  below  that  desired.  Emi¬ 
gration  to  Jamaica  was  discontinued  after  1847  as  the  House  of 
Assembly  considered  that,  in  consequence  of  the  1846  Sugar 
Duties’  Act,  the  public  revenue  could  no  longer  bear  the 
expense.56 

Reviewing  the  emigration  of  the  1845-6  season,  the  Colonial 
Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners  were  glad  to  perceive  by 
the  general  tenor  of  the  reports  that,  in  the  main,  the  coolies 
had  given  much  satisfaction.  From  Madras  the  passage  was 
healthy.  It  was  likewise  healthy  from  Calcutta  in  almost  every 
instance  after  the  vessel  had  been  a  certain  time  at  sea;  but  in 
several  vessels  there  had  been  considerable  sickness  and  mortality 
at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  which  might  be  attributed 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Calcutta,  and  along  the  course  of  the  Hugh.57 

Realizing  that  difficulties  similar  to  those  experienced  in 
Mauritius  would  probably  arise  in  the  West  Indies,  Grey  issued 
a  circular  despatch  to  the  Governors  transmitting  a  copy  of  his 
No.  38  despatch  (footnote  44)  to  the  Governor  of  Mauritius  in 
which  he  had  suggested  the  adoption  of  a  system  calculated  to 
remedy  the  evil  of  the  unsteady  habits  of  the  immigrants,  and 
to  lessen  the  difficulty  of  meeting  the  cost  of  the  immigration. 
‘I  request  you  to  consider  it  as  embodying  the  principle  of  regu¬ 
lation  in  this  matter,  which,  if  the  colonial  legislatures  should 
be  disposed  to  adopt,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  be 
prepared  to  sanction.’58 

In  Jamaica  the  regulations  governing  the  employment  of 
coolies  were  as  follows.  The  coolies  would  be  located  in  parties 
not  exceeding  forty  nor  less  than  twenty,  excluding  children 
under  8  years  of  age,  but  including  the  sirdar  or  headman. 
Permission  to  employ  coolies  would  be  granted  only  to  parties 
upon  whose  properties  suitable  dwellings  were  prepared  for 
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their  accommodation,  such  dwellings  to  be  maintained  in  proper 
order,  and  to  be  subject,  previously  to  the  location  of  the  coolies> 
and  at  any  time  during  their  occupancy  of  them,  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  any  person  appointed  by  the  Government. 

Immigrants  would  be  recommended  to  enter  into  yearly  con¬ 
tracts  upon  the  following  terms:  On  the  part  of  the  immigrant, 
being  above  8  years  of  age,  to  work  when  in  health  nine  hours 
a  day  between  6  a.m.  and  sunset  (allowing  a  break  of  an  hour 
for  breakfast)  for  such  number  of  days  in  each  week  as  might  be 
mutually  agreed  upon.  On  the  part  of  the  employer,  to  find  a 
suitable  dwelling  with  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  acre  for  a  garden, 
if  desired  by  the  immigrant:  to  provide  medical  attendance, 
medicines,  and  medical  comforts  gratis  for  the  immigrant  and 
every  member  of  his  family,  and  to  issue  weekly  to  each  male 
and  female  immigrant  above  the  age  of  8  years  io  pounds  of 
rice,  2  pounds  of  peas,  \  pint  of  ghee  or  oil,  4  ounces  of  salt, 

1  pound  of  salt  fish,  1  pound  of  turmeric  or  tamarinds,  4  ounces 
of  onions  and  chillies.  The  daily  rates  of  pay  would  be:  sirdar, 
gd.:  headman,  7 \d.\  male  labourer  above  12,  6d.:  female  ditto, 
4 d.\  male  or  female  labourer  under  12,  3 d.59 

From  British  Guiana,  Light  reported  that  the  moral  effect  on 
the  creole  labouring  population,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
coolies,  had  been  marked,60  and  when  asked  by  Gladstone  to 
explain  the  statement,  he  replied  that  while  there  was  a  great 
deficiency  of  hands,  the  creole  population  could  command  the 
labour  market:  they  refused  work  they  did  not  like,  and  were 
often  irregular  in  their  labour:  now  they  had  to  compete  with 
the  coolies.  Light  continued  in  a  strain  worthy  of  his  interro¬ 
gator:  ‘I  consider  I  was  justified  in  using  the  term  “moral  influ¬ 
ence”,  inasmuch  as  “morals”  may  be  considered  the  practice  of 
the  duties  of  life:  amongst  which,  in  a  labourer,  are  industry  in 
various  shapes.  The  neglect  of  this,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
is  a  breach  of  that  practice.  Whatever  tends  to  close  that  breach 
may  fairly  be  said  to  exercise  a  “moral  influence”.  It  was  with 
this  impression  that  I  said  the  arrival  of  the  coolies  had  had  a 
moral  effect  on  the  creole  population.’61  Grey  replied:  ‘The 
explanation  is  entirely  satisfactory.’ 
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In  the  early  stages,  a  similar  effect  was  noticeable  in  Trinidad. 
Harris  stated  that  a  partial  remedy  had  been  already  applied  to 
the  evil  of  the  disinclination  of  the  emancipated  population  to 
continue  employment  in  any  one  particular  trade,  by  coolie 
immigration.  He  added  that  it  was  a  pleasing  trait  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  negroes,  and  worthy  of  notice,  that  notwithstanding 
they  could  not  do  so  much  as  they  liked  as  formerly,  and  that 
the  coolies  were  the  cause  of  this,  yet  they  had  almost  invariably 
manifested  a  kind  and  conciliatory  spirit  towards  them.62 

But  after  further  experience,  Harris  concluded  that  coolie 
immigration  had  generally  failed.  It  had  been  resolved  on, 
adopted,  and  put  into  execution  in  too  hurried  a  manner:  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  immigrants  were  unfit:  proper 
officers,  such  as  native  medical  men,  were  not  sent  (medical  aid 
was  generally  rare  and  expensive)  who  would  have  acted  as 
interpreters,  settled  many  differences  between  employers  and 
employed,  and  broken  the  power  of  the  sirdars  who  were,  in 
general,  great  rogues:  a  sufficiently  strict  official  supervision  was 
not  adopted  from  the  first,  and  was  not  permitted  afterwards. 
Harris  had  favoured  restricting  coolies  to  estates  to  which  they 
were  allotted,  and  allowing  them  to  leave  only  when  possessed  of 
leave  tickets.  By  being  permitted  to  move  about  as  they  pleased, 
on  the  pretence  of  seeking  work,  the  coolies  were  attacked  by 
fever  and  ague,  and  the  footsores  to  which  they  were  particularly 
subject  were  neglected,  and  became  sometimes  incurable:  ill, 
lame,  and  homeless,  and  generally  deserted  by  their  comrades, 
there  was  nothing  left  to  them  but  to  lie  down  and  die,  unless 
they  were  found  and  picked  up  by  the  police.63 

The  opinions  of  those  in  Jamaica  who  employed  coolies  were 
varied  and  conflicting.  Some  employers  expressed  their  inten¬ 
tion  not  to  renew  contracts  with  the  coolies  in  their  service,  or 
to  be  hampered  with  their  presence  on  their  estates.  Others, 
while  admitting  them  to  be  an  expensive  class  of  labourers, 
declared  they  could  not  have  taken  off  their  crops  without  the 
aid  derived  from  coolie  labour.  The  Agent-General  for  Immi¬ 
gration,  Charles  Henry  Darling,  who  made  this  report,  also 
referred  to  the  necessity  either  of  some  special  power  being 
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placed  in  the  hands  of  the  immigration  authorities  to  provide 
for  sick  and  destitute  coolies  not  under  contract,  or  of  some 
declaratory  enactment  by  which  the  parochial  authorities  might 
be  made  fully  aware  that  the  coolies  were  entitled  to  the  same 
care  and  relief  as  natives  or  as  immigrants  from  other  quarters.64 

At  the  end  of  1847,  the  Acting  Agent-General  compiled  a 
report  containing  an  analysis  of  communications  relative  to  the 
conduct  and  the  condition  of  the  coolies.  His  summary  was  that 
there  was  an  equal  amount  of  favourable  and  of  unfavourable 
evidence,  the  former  testifying  to  the  orderliness,  usefulness 
and  steady  industry  of  the  coolie:  the  latter  to  his  misery,  idle¬ 
ness,  and  vagrant  habits.  The  unfavourable  reports  stated  that 
many  either  were  not  agricultural  labourers  or  were  incapable 
of  any  useful  application  to  agriculture  or,  having  been  vitiated 
in  habits  by  being  of  castes  privileged  and  tolerated  as  vagrants 
and  mendicants,  were  not  to  be  influenced  by  the  usual  motives 
to  industry,  regularity,  and  bodily  comfort.65  The  British  Guiana 
Court  of  Policy  made  a  similar  complaint.  The  reply  of  the  agents 
in  India  to  these  complaints  was  that  the  coolies  offered  them¬ 
selves  in  families  containing  some  old  as  well  as  young  persons, 
and  that  the  latter  would  not  emigrate  without  the  former.  Also 
the  interpreters  and  the  barbers  obviously  could  not  be  drawn 
from  field  labourers.  Moreover,  it  was  impossible  entirely  to 
prevent  the  impositions  of  the  native  agents.66 

The  Madras  coolies  earned  an  unenviable  reputation  in  the 
three  colonies.  In  general,  they  were  of  a  type  inferior  to  those 
from  Calcutta,  and  it  was  suggested  that  perhaps  less  care  in 
selection  was  taken  at  Madras,  but,  so  far  as  British  Guiana  was 
concerned,  it  was  thought  that  a  possible  explanation  was  their 
original  habitat,  arid  hills.  Barkly’s  conclusions  were  that  sub¬ 
sequent  experience  had  proved  that  even  Madras  coolies,  when 
acclimatized  and  checked  in  their  wandering  propensities  by 
proper  regulations,  became  valuable  labourers;  whilst  to  those 
from  Calcutta  was  owing  in  an  eminent  degree  the  maintenance 
of  sugar  cultivation  during  the  struggle  of  the  creoles  against  the 
reduction  of  wages.  ‘As  a  body,  the  records  of  justice  and  the 
registers  of  the  gaols  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  remarkable 
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absence  of  crime  among  these  strangers,  who  are  naturally  of  a 
quiet  and  inoffensive  disposition;  and,  if  heathens,  quite  as  little 
given  to  violate  the  precepts  of  the  moral  law  as  those  whose 
profession  of  Christianity  is  most  ostentatious’67  (cf.  footnote  60). 

The  importance  of  coolie  immigration,  continued  long  after 
our  period,  may  be  gauged  from  statistics.  According  to  the 
1931  census,  out  of  a  total  population  of  393,238  in  Mauritius 
and  its  dependent  islets  268,649  were  of  East  Indian  origin.  For 
British  Guiana  the  1931  census  shows  310,933  and  143,000.  A 
1940  estimate  for  Trinidad  was  that  nearly  one- third  of  a  total 
population  of  490,094  was  of  the  same  origin.  The  1938-9  West 
India  Royal  Commission  recommended  that  some  officer  or 
officers,  preferably  members  of  the  Labour  Departments,  should 
specialize  in  East  Indian  questions  in  order  to  ensure  substantial 
equality  in  the  consideration  of  the  problems  of  East  Indians: 
if  suitable  candidates  were  forthcoming  they  should  be  East 
Indians.  It  was  also  strongly  recommended  that  the  possibility 
of  the  appointment  of  suitable  East  Indians  to  posts  in  the 
government  service  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  by  colonial 
governments.68 

One  or  two  paragraphs  about  Portuguese  immigration  into 
British  Guiana,  &c.,  although  not  strictly  germane  to  our  sub¬ 
ject,  will  serve  to  stress  the  difficulty  of  the  labour  problem. 
Immigration  into  British  Guiana  of  the  Portuguese  continued 
and  was  even  greater  than  that  of  Indian  coolies.  This  immigra¬ 
tion  was  the  subject  of  a  despatch  from  Stanley  to  Light  in  1845. 
British  Guiana  had  already  received  many  Portuguese  who  were 
anxious  for  the  introduction  of  their  countrymen,  and  who  had 
even  begun  to  take  measures  for  carrying  their  wishes  into  execu¬ 
tion.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  could  offer  no 
opposition,  Stanley  agreed  with  Light  that  it  was  advisable  to 
legalize  and  control  the  immigration.  Believing  that  the  great 
sickness  among  the  immigrants  on  a  former  occasion  was  chiefly 
due  to  an  epidemic  which  affected  all  classes,  Stanley  had  no 
objection  to  Light’s  fixing  a  moderate  bounty  on  condition  that 
the  immigrants  were  introduced  within  certain  months,  to  be 
fixed  in  accordance  with  a  report  to  be  furnished  by  the  surgeon- 
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general  of  the  colony.  The  total  number  was  not  to  exceed 
1,000  until  the  result  of  the  experiment  was  well  ascertained.69 

Concerning  the  Portuguese  immigration  in  1 846,  the  Colonial 
Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners  noted  with  deep  regret 
that  the  people  had  suffered  severely  in  health  since  their  arrival, 
and  they  called  for  reports  from  all  the  colonies — some  Portu¬ 
guese  had  gone  to  Trinidad,  St.  Vincent,  and  Grenada — to 
settle  the  question  whether  an  immigration  attended  with  such 
fatal  results  could  with  propriety  continue  to  be  encouraged  at 
all  by  grants  of  public  money,  that  is,  by  the  payment  of 
bounties.70 

Dr.  Daniel  Blair,  the  surgeon-general  of  British  Guiana,  re¬ 
ported,  however,  that  the  relative  mortality  of  the  Portuguese 
and  the  creoles  admitted  into  the  colonial  hospital  was  in  favour 
of  the  former.  The  Portuguese  were  more  subject  to  malarious 
febrile  diseases:  the  creoles  more  to  inflammation  and  inflam¬ 
matory  sympathetic  fevers.  Anaemia,  dysentery,  and  dropsy 
attacked  more  peculiarly  the  Portuguese,  while  the  creole  was 
more  subject  to  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  rheumatism,  syphilis, 
ulcers,  elephantiasis,  and  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system. 7  1 

Of  200  Portuguese  who  arrived  in  Trinidad  in  May  1846, 
there  were  only  109  survivors  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Harris 
reported  that  their  own  conduct  tended  to  aggravate  the  effects 
of  the  climate:  they  were  exceedingly  penurious,  stinted  them¬ 
selves  in  food,  and  often  lived  on  the  commonest  garbage.  They 
were  also  very  stubborn,  and  it  was  necessary  almost  to  compel 
them  to  use  the  remedies  ordered  for  their  recovery.72  The 
mortality  was  great  also  in  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada. 

In  1850,  the  Portuguese  Government  drew  attention  to  the 
miserable  and  forlorn  condition  of  the  Portuguese  immigrants  in 
British  Guiana.  They  had  no  resources,  nor  anyone  to  appeal  to 
for  protection,  they  found  themselves  almost  destitute  of  religious 
instruction,  and  of  the  means  of  performing  those  duties  to  which 
they  were  bound  by  the  religion  they  professed,  and  very  soon 
they  were  decimated  by  diseases  of  a  most  deadly  character.73 
Barkly  denied  the  allegations:  their  health  was  good,  and  they 
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were  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  colony  with  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  and  eight  priests.  ‘Lord  Grey  has  noticed  with 
surprise  the  statements  published  by  the  Portuguese  authorities 
who  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  that  the  Portuguese  immigrants 
in  British  Guiana  enjoy  precisely  the  same  liberty  as  is  enjoyed 
by  all  British  subjects  without  distinction  of  race  or  class.’74  The 
correspondence  was  sent  to  the  British  acting  consul  in  Madeira, 
from  which  island  the  emigration  took  place,  with  instructions 
to  him  to  read  it  to  the  Portuguese  Governor. 

Unrestricted  emigration  from  Africa  was  the  aim  of  the  West 
India  interest,  but,  Stanley,  reviewing  the  question  generally, 
could  not  but  regret  that  those  who  had  addressed  him  should 
appear  so  little  impressed  with  the  difficulties  which  the  social 
system  prevalent  in  all  the  independent  countries  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  must  oppose  to  any  supply  of  labourers,  not  in  the 
condition  of  slaves;  or  with  the  consideration  that,  if  slaves 
within  their  own  country,  they  could  only  be  obtained  by  pur¬ 
chase  from,  or  agreement  with,  their  chiefs,  and  that  such  trans¬ 
actions,  if  permitted,  would  necessarily  lead,  if  not  to  the  actual 
evils  of  slave  trading,  at  least  to  no  unreasonable  jealousy  and 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  foreign  states,  against  the  activities 
of  whose  subjects,  in  attempts  to  obtain  negroes,  Britain  had 
directed  the  most  stringent  and  forcible  measures.75  Indeed,  the 
Spanish  Foreign  Minister  had  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  had 
taken  up  his  pen  in  1841  to  point  out  that  the  very  government 
which  was  making  demands  concerning  the  early  Cuban  eman- 
cipados  had  authorized  the  conveyance  from  Sierra  Leone  to 
Jamaica  of  thousands  of  negroes  who,  under  the  denomination 
of  forced  labourers  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  would  be  real 
slaves.76 

At  the  second  Anti-Slavery  Convention  (1843)  Macgregor 
Laird  of  Glasgow  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  necessary  that  all  restrictions  on  the  free  emigration  of  the 
negro  race  should  be  abolished,  and  emigration  carried  on  by 
the  Government.  What  he  wanted  was  ‘to  establish  a  bridge 
between  Africa  and  the  West  Indies’,  ‘toll-free  both  ways’.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  array  of  anti-slavery  delegates 
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negatived  the  resolutions  which  were  supported  only  by  the 
mover  and  the  seconder,  Mr.  J.  Murray  of  Glasgow.77  Super¬ 
intendence  of  the  emigration  of  liberated  Africans  from  Sierra 
Leone  the  Government,  in  compliance  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  1842  Select  Committee  on  West  Africa,  had  already 
decided  to  undertake.  Due  provision,  the  Governors  were  in¬ 
formed,  must  be  made  by  law  for  the  proper  collection  of  the 
emigrants:  their  proper  reception:  their  proper  treatment:  their 
return,  if  they  wished  it,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  from  the  time 
of  their  landing,  free  of  expense  to  themselves,  or  sooner,  with 
an  amount  of  aid  towards  the  cost  of  passage  proportioned  to 
the  time  they  had  been  in  the  colony,  they  being  free  to  return 
whenever  they  pleased.78 

The  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners  engaged 
three  transports,  the  expense  being  defrayed  by  the  colony, 
one  for  the  service  of  each  colony:  the  Glen  Huntley,  420  tons 
(Jamaica),  the  Arabian,  391  tons  (British  Guiana),  the  Senator, 
356  tons  (Trinidad).79  Each  transport  was  to  sail,  with  a  R.N. 
surgeon,  under  the  general  directions  of  a  R.N.  lieutenant.  The 
charter  party  included  a  victualling  scale,  and  a  list  of  medicines 
and  medical  comforts. 

To  remove  the  check  to  emigration  arising  from  the  incubus 
of  petty  debts,  Governor  Macdonald  of  Sierra  Leone  was  author¬ 
ized  to  apprise  the  colonial  emigration  agents  that  they  would 
be  at  liberty  to  pay  any  sums  they  might  think  proper  to  or  on 
behalf  of  emigrants,  provided  such  sums  did  not  exceed  the 
maximum  for  any  one  adult  of  either  £2  or  £3,  and  also  that 
such  payments  were  purely  gratuitous,  and  not  the  subject  of 
any  future  claim  on  the  emigrants.80  Authority  was  also  given  to 
Macdonald  to  reduce  the  qualifying  period  of  residence  to  four 
weeks,  and,  in  the  following  year  (1844)  a  further  reduction 
was  made  to  one  week,  and  the  regulation  that  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  emigrants  should  be  females  was  cancelled. 

But  the  numbers  did  not  come  up  to  expectation.  Some  ex¬ 
planation  was  given  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  R.  Guppy 
of  Trinidad  and  R.  G.  Butts  of  British  Guiana,  the  former  observ¬ 
ing  that  the  liberated  Africans  were  landed  from  the  slaver  with 
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an  instinctive  dread  and  dislike  of  white  men:  no  white  man 
could  speak  any  of  their  languages:  the  grossest  fabrications  and 
falsehoods  were  told  them  by  their  fellow-countrymen  settled  in 
Sierra  Leone  who  were  desirous  of  getting  their  services.  Upon 
any  intimation  that  individuals  were  going  to  emigrate,  their 
masters  frequently  followed  them,  with  menaces  and  clamour, 
to  the  office  of  the  emigration  agent,  and  even  attempted  to  get 
on  board  the  vessel  and  take  them  out.  Butts  instanced  as  a  type 
of  falsehood:  ‘They  are  well  fed  and  taken  care  of  on  their 
passage  to  the  West  Indies,  so  as  to  make  their  blood  rich;  that 
on  the  ship’s  arrival  they  are  taken  ashore  to  a  large  house, 
where  they  are  hung  up  by  the  heels,  and  their  throats  cut;  the 
blood  being  used  in  colouring  the  soldiers’  coats,  causing  them 
to  be  so  brave,  that  whenever  they  make  war  they  are  sure  to 
conquer;  the  heads  are  cut  off,  and  boiled  to  make  medicine  for 
high  white  men  which  causes  these  white  men  to  be  so  very 
clever.’81 

In  1845,  the  use  of  three  transports  was  discontinued  at  the 
wish  of  the  colonial  authorities,  the  number  of  emigrants  having 
been  too  limited,  and  the  supply  too  uncertain,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone  was  instructed  to  grant  his 
licence  for  the  conveyance  of  any  vessels  named  by  the  West 
India  Emigration  Agent  for  the  purpose,  provided  she  was  per¬ 
fectly  seaworthy  and  fit  for  the  service,  and  complied  in  all 
respects  with  the  provisions  of  the  Passengers’  Act.  Bounties 
were  fixed  for  each  emigrant  landed  alive:  in  Jamaica  £7  ioj-.; 
in  British  Guiana  or  Trinidad  £7,  in  all  cases  the  rate  for 
children  being  half.  The  office  of  Government  Emigration  Agent 
at  Sierra  Leone  was  continued  for  the  protection  of  the  emi¬ 
grants,  and  a  new  scale  of  victualling  was  introduced.82  For 
each  adult  above  the  age  of  10  years  (children  half): 
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To  avoid  the  long  voyage  to  Sierra  Leone,  slave  vessels  cap¬ 
tured  south  of  the  Line  were  taken  to  St.  Helena,  which  con¬ 
sequently  became  a  depot  of  liberated  Africans  from  which  emi¬ 
gration  was  authorized.  Reporting  the  arrival  of  the  Indus  from 
St.  Helena  in  1846  with  337  emigrants,  of  whom  174  were  under 
12  years  of  age,  the  Jamaica  Agent-General  for  Immigration 
explained  that  a  Jamaica  Act  to  regulate  the  apprenticeship  of 
minors — those  with  no  known  parents  might  be  indentured  for 
five  years— was  applicable  to  the  juveniles  under  10.  Juvenile 
immigrants  were  esteemed  more  valuable  because  of  the  facility 
with  which  they  could  be  trained,  and  of  the  certainty  that  they 
would  become  part  of  the  permanent  population.  The  Agent- 
General  had  visited  most  of  the  estates  upon  which  the  Indus 
Africans  were  settled,  and  he  was  much  pleased  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  immigrants,  especially  that  of  the  young  children.83 

Early  in  1847,  Grey  informed  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury  that,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  commercial  policy  of  the  country,  his  attention  had 
been  directed  to  the  justice  of  furnishing  the  West  India  pro¬ 
prietors  with  every  reasonable  facility  in  procuring  a  supply  of 
free  labour  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  foreign  producers. 
As  it  had  not  been  practicable  to  procure  labourers  in  any 
number  from  the  British  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  an 
attempt  would  be  made  to  obtain  emigrants  from  the  Kroo 
coast.84  The  Kroomen  were  of  great  personal  strength,  and 
their  patient  endurance  of  toil  earned  them  the  sobriquet  of 
‘asses’  at  Sierra  Leone. 

Accordingly,  it  was  decided  to  employ  the  steamer  H.M.S. 
Growler,  which  was  instructed  to  proceed  from  Sierra  Leone  to 
the  Kroo  coast  and  from  thence,  alternately,  to  British  Guiana 
and  Trinidad.  The  vessel  made  two  voyages,  but  on  both  occa¬ 
sions  she  obtained  a  complement  of  liberated  Africans  from 
Sierra  Leone  before  proceeding  to  the  Kroo  coast.  Unfortunately, 
on  her  second  voyage,  there  was  a  heavy  mortality  which  con¬ 
tinued  after  the  disembarkation  of  the  emigrants  in  Trinidad.85 
Considerable  sickness  also  appeared  among  the  crew,  and  the 
Government  determined  to  discontinue  the  employment  of  the 
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Growler  on  this  service.  In  lieu  of  a  man-of-  war,  a  succession  of 
suitable  merchant  vessels  was  despatched  with  instructions  to 
call  first  at  Sierra  Leone  for  any  newly-liberated  Africans  who 
might  be  ready  to  depart,  and,  if  none  were  forthcoming,  the 
ships  were  then  to  proceed  to  the  Kroo  coast.  From  1848 
the  British  Government  defrayed  the  expenses  of  transferring  the 
liberated  Africans. 

The  distressing  sickness  and  mortality  which  occurred  on 
some  of  the  voyages  was  a  source  of  worry  and  anxiety  to  the 
Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners.  What  were  the 
causes?  Undoubtedly,  the  chief  one  was  the  state  of  debility  to 
which  the  captured  negroes  had  been  reduced  by  previous  hard¬ 
ships:  also  conditions  in  St.  Helena  were  not  ameliorative.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  Commander  J.  G.  Wigley,  the  naval 
officer  on  board  the  Una  on  her  voyage  to  British  Guiana,  some 
of  the  emigrants,  when  taken  on  board,  appeared  to  be  without 
flesh  on  their  bones,  in  fact,  the  most  perfect  skeletons  he  had 
ever  seen.  During  the  passage  from  Sierra  Leone,  out  of  240 
emigrants  51  died  from,  to  the  best  of  his  judgement,  sheer 
exhaustion.86  The  chief  diseases  on  these  voyages  were  intestinal 
— details  of  the  scenes  on  board  are  unsuitable  for  queasy 
stomachs.  Other  causes  were:  a  dietary  which,  though  sufficient 
for  an  African  in  good  health,  was  inadequate  to  ensure  recovery 
from  an  enfeebled  state:  a  want  of  interpreters  to  enable  the 
surgeon  to  communicate  freely  and  promptly  with  the  emigrants : 
and  the  number  of  children  embarked. 

Modifications  of  the  dietary,  greater  attention  to  routine 
regulations  on  board,  and,  in  general,  the  lessons  learned  from 
experience  in  handling  the  numerous  problems  effected  im¬ 
provement,  but  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  Commissioners 
learned  with  some  relief  that  the  sources  of  supply  of  liberated 
Africans  were  drying  up  as  a  result  of  the  decline  in  the  foreign 
slave  trade.87 

‘For  promoting  the  industry  of  immigrants’,  a  phrase  included 
in  the  title  of  many  colonial  ordinances,  relates  to  the  perennial 
problem  of  the  planters,  namely,  how  to  secure,  on  their  terms, 
the  necessary  quota  of  labour.  As  already  related,  Grey  sug- 
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gested  remedies  which  were  incorporated  first  in  Mauritian 
legislation.  A  via  media  had  to  be  found  between  complete  free¬ 
dom  of  choice  of  employment  and  of  ‘locomotion’,  and  the 
re-introduction  of  slavery  in  another  guise.  The  solutions  in¬ 
volved  a  pinning-down  by  various  means  (freezing),  including 
sanctions,  of  the  immigrants  to  the  estates,  and  were  freely 
criticized  by  the  champions  of  the  coloured  races.  The  conflict 
of  ideas  is  most  readily  illustrated  by  tracing  the  efforts  to  solve 
the  problems  in  Trinidad,  for  it  was  in  that  colony,  with  its  large 
area  of  cultivable  land  and  its  relatively  scanty  population,  that 
the  immigrants,  as  well  as  the  emancipated  population,  found 
the  best  facilities  for  following  their  own  bent. 

Certain  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  coolies  in  Trini¬ 
dad  were  drawn  up  in  1846  by  Harris  who,  in  his  covering 
despatch,  stated  that,  as  the  coolies  were  not  the  best  class  of  the 
Indian  labouring  population,  and  were  inclined  to  fall  into  the 
habits  of  drinking  and  of  wandering  idle  about  the  country,  the 
close  supervision  of  the  Government  was  required.  Grey  pointed 
out  that  the  code  constituted  in  effect  a  law  of  great  extent  and 
importance,  and,  as  the  enactment  of  laws  was  not  within  the 
province  of  the  executive  government  of  Trinidad,  it  was  to  be 
withdrawn.  There  were  also  grave  objections  to  certain  of  the 
rules,  for  example,  (1)  no  contract-expired  coolie  was  to  be 
employed  unless  he  could  produce  a  regular  certificate  of  dis¬ 
charge;  (2)  a  coolie  was  not  to  leave  his  estate  without  a  ticket 
of  leave,  and,  if  found  wandering  about  the  country  without 
such  passport,  he  was  to  be  secured  and  taken  back  to  his  estate 
by  the  police.88 

When  Harris  forwarded  early  in  the  following  year  an  Ordin¬ 
ance  (No.  3  of  1847)  for  promoting  immigration  and  the  industry 
of  immigrants,  Grey  deferred  submitting  it  to  the  Queen  until 
the  subject  had  been  reconsidered  by  the  Trinidad  Council. 
The  upshot  was  Ordinance  No.  9  of  1847,  amended  according 
to  Grey’s  suggestions.  Harris  reported  that  he  had  not  hesitated 
to  bring  it  into  force  at  once,  for  the  coolies  had  become  for  the 
most  part  utterly  disorganized,  seldom  remaining  long  on  any 
one  estate,  and  numbers  were  wandering  over  the  country  in  a 
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wretched  condition.  The  Ordinance  stipulated,  inter  alia ,  that  if 
a  registered  immigrant  absented  himself  from  work  without 
lawful  cause,  he  was  to  pay  to  his  employer  6 d.  per  day,  and  if 
such  absence  continued  for  more  than  a  week,  it  was  not  to 
count  towards  his  five  years’  residence.  If  the  penalty  for  absence 
was  not  paid,  he  was  to  be  imprisoned  with  hard  labour  for  one 
day  for  every  6 d.  unpaid  (maximum  30  days) :  in  lieu  of  im¬ 
prisonment  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  might  substitute  labour  on 
the  public  roads  or  in  any  other  public  works.89  But,  as  not 
infrequently  happens,  solutions,  perfect  on  paper,  prove  to  be 
imperfect  in  practice.  In  order  to  enforce  the  penalties  it  was 
necessary  to  catch  the  delinquents,  and  then  to  bring  them 
before  a  magistrate.  A  proprietor  or  manager,  on  finding  that 
coolies  had  left  the  estate,  first  of  all  had  to  discover  in  what 
direction  they  had  gone,  no  easy  matter  in  a  thinly  populated 
country  with  large  areas  of  forest  land.  If  he  got  information  of 
their  course,  he  then  either  had  himself  to  leave  his  estate  or 
send  his  overseer,  thereby  leaving  the  creoles  without  effective 
supervision.  Even  if  he  fell  in  with  the  coolies  he  had  to  lose 
more  time  in  appearing  at  police  offices,  etc.  ‘The  result  has 
been’,  wrote  Harris,  ‘that  I  know  of  only  one  instance  in  which 
the  proprietor  has  attempted  to  recover  the  coolies.’ 

After  giving  his  best  consideration  to  the  subject,  Harris  was 
convinced  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  immigrants  must  pass 
through  an  initiatory  process.  They  were  not  fit  to  be  placed  in 
a  position  which  the  labourers  of  civilized  countries  might  at 
once  occupy:  they  must  be  treated  like  children  and  wayward 
ones  too:  the  coolies  from  their  habits  and  their  religion:  the 
liberated  Africans  from  the  utterly  savage  state  in  which  they 
arrived.90 

In  reply,  Grey  acknowledged  that  the  code  proposed  by 
Harris  might  have  been  more  successful  than  Ordinance  No.  9, 
but  it  carried  with  it  the  risk  of  abuses.  Such  abuses  might  have 
been  seldom,  but  the  Government  had  to  bear  in  mind  the 
sentiments  to  which  the  exposure  of  even  one  gross  example  of 
abuse  might  occasion  at  home,  and  the  obstruction  to  all  immi¬ 
gration,  which  might  be  the  consequence  throughout  the  sugar 
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colonies.  ‘I  doubt  not  that  your  Lordship  will  perceive  the 
serious  difficulties  under  which  we  labour  in  the  treatment  of 
immigrants  belonging  to  savage  or  half-civilized  races,  whose 
unfitness  for  unrestrained  liberty  is  not  generally  understood  or 
acknowledged  in  this  country.’91 

Another  Ordinance,  No.  3  of  1849,  amending  Ordinance 
No.  9  of  1847,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  industry  of 
immigrants  brought  into  Trinidad  at  the  public  expense  was 
objected  to  by  Grey,  and  disallowed  because  the  labour  which 
it  was  proposed  to  obtain  under  its  provisions  would  not  be  free 
labour,  and  the  condition  of  the  immigrants  would  be  ‘neither 
more  nor  less  than  slavery  in  a  mitigated  form’.  The  old  difficulty 
would  recur  of  finding  any  motive,  except  fear  of  the  lash,  which 
was  strong  enough  to  make  services,  not  rendered  in  freedom, 
and  by  choice,  really  effective.  The  difficulty  had  been  found 
insuperable  whether  in  the  West  Indies  under  the  meliorating 
system  attempted  between  1824  an<^  1833,  and  during  the 
apprenticeship  between  1834  and  1838,  or  in  the  penal  settle¬ 
ments,  under  systems  of  convict  discipline,  or  in  Britain  when, 
by  a  maladministration  of  the  poor  laws,  paupers  were  reduced, 
as  they  frequently  were  previously  to  the  Act  of  1834,  to  the 
condition  of  persons  working  to  avoid  punishment,  without  the 
hope  of  bettering  their  condition  by  industry. 

There  was  always  one  obvious  distinction,  continued  Grey, 
between  the  slave  and  the  free  labourer.  The  one  worked  for  the 
sake  of  the  advantages  he  expected  to  obtain,  and  to  avoid  the 
privations  to  which  he  would  be  subject  by  idleness;  the  other 
to  escape  the  punishment  to  which  in  the  case  of  idleness  he  was 
to  be  subject  at  the  will  of  another.  Hence  the  one  was  stimu¬ 
lated  to  industry  by  the  knowledge  that  the  more  industrious  he 
was  the  better  he  would  fare,  whilst  the  other,  on  the  contrary, 
desired  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  work  he  must  do  to  avoid  punishment.92 

Those  who  framed  the  Ordinance  had  manifestly  relied  upon 
the  three  penal  clauses  (12,  13,  14), 9 3  observed  Grey,  and  upon 
nothing  else  to  enforce  the  industry  of  the  immigrants.  If  the 
Government  could  feel  themselves  justified  in  assenting  to  the 
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establishment  of  such  a  system,  the  control  of  Parliament  would 
infallibly  be  exercised  to  reverse  the  policy  when  its  effects 
became  apparent.  On  the  other  hand  ‘while  I  recognize  the 
insurmountable  objections  to  any  regulations  which  involve  the 
principle  of  slavery,  it  is  yet  absolutely  necessary  for  their  own 
good  no  less  than  for  that  of  the  community,  that  ignorant 
Africans  introduced  into  the  colony  should  be  treated  in  some 
measure  as  children  and  subjected  to  a  degree  of  control  which 
would  be  highly  improper  if  applied  to  persons  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  civilization’. 

Grey  suggested  the  system  found  effective  in  Mauritius, 
namely,  that  of  requiring  the  immigrant  to  pay  either  directly 
or  indirectly  a  tax  which  he  could  only  discharge  by  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  his  labour.  Another  measure  was  to  locate  the  immi¬ 
grants  within  reach  of  the  plantations  in  villages  which  would 
include,  in  addition  to  huts  with  gardens,  a  school  and  a  hospital. 
The  immigrants  should  be  compelled  by  penal  enactments  to 
confine  themselves  to  their  location  by  night,  and  to  such 
plantations,  roads  or  places  as  they  should  have  a  government 
licence  to  visit  or  frequent  by  day,  for  employment  or  other 
purpose.  These  arrangements  would  require  the  services  of  a 
schoolmaster,  of  an  immigration  agent  specially  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  negroes,  and  of  one  or  more  constables  or  head¬ 
men.  For  the  use  of  the  cottages  and  grounds  and  for  the  benefits 
of  medical  treatment,  education,  &c.,  the  immigrants  should  be 
required  to  pay  in  advance  a  weekly  sum  of  say  3^.,  and,  if 
without  bodily  incapacity  or  other  reasonable  cause  they  should 
fail  to  do  so,  they  should  then  be  compelled  to  perform  labour 
avowedly  penal  on  the  roads,  receiving  in  return  merely  rations. 
At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  held  out  to  the  immigrants  that 
whenever  they  could  afford  to  pay  some  fixed  moderate  price, 
their  cottage  and  ground  should  become  their  own  property, 
and  they  should  then  be  released  from  any  payment  except  a 
moderate  quarterly  sum  for  medical  advice  and  for  education.94 
Concerning  the  ordinance  two  interesting  minutes  were  written: 
by  Merivale:  ‘The  application  of  the  principle  of  free  labour  to 
immigrants  from  savage  countries,  where  no  continuous  labour 
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is  ever  “free”,  seems  very  questionable.  I  think  public  opinion 
is  changing  on  this  subject’ — by  Hawes:  £I  do  not  think  it  is. 
But  this  change  has  taken  place — the  interested  parties  are 
stronger  in  the  Legislature  than  they  were  and  the  disinterested 
parties  weaker  than  in  1839.  But  I  think  this  a  dangerous 
ground  on  which  to  act.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  this  ordinance 
raises  very  important  questions.  One,  that  compulsory  labour  is 
necessary  for  sugar  cultivation  and  the  cheapest.  I,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  think  free  skilled  labour  and  capital  can  compete  with 
slave  labour,  and  of  this  I  am  certain,  it  never  will  if  compulsory 
labour  is  again  restored.’ 

The  Trinidad  Committee  of  Council  regarded  certain  objec¬ 
tions  as  conclusive  against  the  adoption  of  the  plan:  (1)  by 
keeping  the  Africans  together  instead  of  scattering  them,  their 
use  of  their  own  barbarous  dialects,  customs  and  superstitions 
would  be  kept  up;  (2)  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  effective  and  trustworthy  agents;  (3)  the  cost.  Grey 
feared  that  these  objections  must  be  regarded  as  conclusive 
against  the  adoption  of  the  plan  he  had  proposed.95 

From  the  outset,  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Anti-Slavery  Society  had  been  distrustful  of  immigration,  and 
had  expressed  their  objections  in  deputations  and  memorials  to 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  in  articles  in  their  organ,  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Reporter.  Grey’s  proposals  therefore  came  in  for  severe 
criticism.  To  coerce  labour  by  the  whip  might  appear  more 
revolting  than  to  extort  it  by  a  tax,  but,  practically,  it  came  to 
the  same  thing.  ‘You  must  work  or  be  whipped’  was  the  language 
of  the  slave-holder.  ‘You  must  be  taxed,  and  work  to  pay  that 
tax,  or  the  treadmill  awaits  you,’  was  the  language  of  Lord 
Grey.  The  absurdity  of  attempting  to  reconcile  freedom  of  action 
with  the  absolute  denial  of  free  locomotion  was  manifest.  The 
right  of  every  man  to  go  where  he  pleased,  provided  he  infringed 
no  right  of  his  neighbour,  or  offended  against  the  general  laws 
of  the  country,  was  essential  to  freedom — -‘we  demand  it  equally 
for  the  African  and  Coolie  as  for  ourselves’.96 

The  Trinidad  Ordinance  No.  10  of  1850  for  the  promotion  of 
the  industry  of  captured  Africans  introduced  into  the  colony 
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authorized  the  Governor  to  assign  the  service  of  any  liberated 
African  above  the  age  of  1 7  years  for  a  term  of  one  year  to  such 
person,  and  in  respect  of  such  plantation,  and  on  such  terms 
and  for  such  wages  as  he  thought  fit.  The  stamp  duty  payable 
on  assignment  and  on  engagement  with  a  new  employer  was 
405. :  on  a  renewed  engagement  with  the  same  employer  20 s. 
Every  liberated  African  not  under  a  written  engagement  to 
labour  was  to  pay  in  advance  during  the  residue  of  the  term  of 
his  industrial  residence  5^.  per  month.  The  ordinance  was 
allowed,  but  Grey  pointed  out  that  no  provision  had  been  made 
respecting  the  application  of  the  moneys  raised  by  the  stamp 
duty  and  the  monthly  tax.  It  would  therefore  require  amend¬ 
ment  with  a  view  to  make  the  funds  so  received  applicable,  as 
he  had  suggested  in  his  despatch  of  25  July97  allowing  Ordin¬ 
ance  No.  5  for  the  encouragement  of  immigration  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  industry  of  immigrants,  towards  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  public  hospitals  and  schools  in  the  districts 
where  the  Africans  were  settled.98 

Copies  of  the  complaints  of  the  Committee  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  were  transmitted  by  Grey  to  both 
Harris  and  Barkly  1  November  1850.  To  Harris’s  defence,  Grey 
replied:  ‘You  are  fully  entitled  to  every  protection  which  I  can 
give  you  against  unfounded  and  unjustifiable  imputations  such 
as  those  contained  in  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Society, 
and  I  shall  be  ready  to  act  accordingly  should  they  be  brought 
forward  by  any  responsible  person.  As,  however,  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  will  be  so  brought  forward,  I  shall  abstain  from  com¬ 
municating  a  copy  of  your  despatch  to  the  Society,  because  it 
appears  to  me  that  that  course  would  give  an  importance  to 
these  imputations  (noted  infra)  which  would  not  be  given  to 
them  by  any  persons  of  character  and  consideration  in  this 
country.’99 

British  Guiana  passed  three  Ordinances  in  1850.  No.  20  laid 
down  general  regulations  for  immigrants.  No.  21,  further  to 
regulate  and  encourage  the  immigration  of  coolies,  stipulated 
that  every  new  coolie  immigrant  of  1 6  years  of  age  or  above  not 
employed  under  a  written  contract  to  labour  for  hire  was  to  pay 
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in  advance  a  monthly  tax  of  dollars:  if  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  16,  75  cents.  Under  No.  22  to  provide  for  the  subsistence, 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  well-being  of  liberated 
Africans,  every  liberated  African  above  1 7  was  to  be  indented 
for  one  year:  under  17  until  he  was  18.  No.  21  also  provided 
that  any  coolie  immigrant  found  out  of  his  district  might  be 
apprehended  and  sentenced  to  hard  labour  (maximum  14  days). 
Absence  from  work  without  lawful  excuse  entailed  the  payment 
of  24  cents  to  the  employer  for  every  day’s  absence.  For  medical 
attendance  a  deduction  at  the  rate  of  3  dollars  per  annum  was 
made,  and  for  lodging  at  the  rate  of  6  dollars  per  annum.  The 
pay  of  liberated  Africans  was  subject  to  the  same  deductions 
plus  a  deduction  of  the  orginal  cost  of  tools  or  implements  under 
No.  22,  which  also  stipulated  that  one  afternoon  weekly  was  to 
be  allowed  for  education  and  religious  instruction.100  It  should 
be  noted  that  liberated  Africans  were  sent  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  Treasury:  coolies  were  introduced  at  the  expense  of  the 
colony. 

Many  objections  to  these  Ordinances  were  stated  in  memorials 
to  Grey  by  the  Anti-Slavery  Committee.  Labour  was  directed. 
Hours  were  too  long.  The  imposition  of  a  monthly  tax  and  the 
restrictions  on  free  movement  were  unjust.  All  such  legislation 
was  a  base  attempt  to  revive  the  slave  system.101 

The  opinion  of  the  East  India  Court  of  Directors  about  No.  21 
was  that  the  amount  of  the  taxes  laid  upon  the  coolie  was  too 
large,  and  that  the  penalties  for  breaches  of  regularity  were  too 
severe.  On  the  first  point  Grey  was  inclined  to  concur:  on  the 
second,  he  most  decidedly  concurred.  With  respect  to  the  liber¬ 
ated  Africans,  Grey  thought  it  very  desirable  that  some  arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  made  to  provide  schools  and  schoolmasters, 
and  he  should  feel  no  objection,  but  quite  the  contrary,  to  any 
deduction  from  the  wages,  provided  that  such  deduction  was 
paid  over  to  a  government  officer  for  that  specific  purpose. 102 
Barkly  did  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  inducing  the  Court 
of  Policy  to  make  such  modifications  in  the  ordinance  as  could 
not  fail  to  ensure  the  acquiescence  of  the  Directors.103 

A  colonial  governor  had  no  sinecure,  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
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Anti- Slavery  Committee,  at  this  period,  precluded  his  being  a 
sleeping  imperial  partner.  It  was  but  natural  that  he  should 
retort.  When  representations  against  free  immigration,  wrote 
Barkly,  were  accompanied  by  memorials  from  the  same  body, 
recommending  the  withdrawal  from  the  coast  of  Africa  of  the 
British  squadron,  to  which  alone  the  planters  looked  for  the 
limitation  of  the  supply  of  slaves  to  their  rivals  in  Cuba  and 
Brazil,  it  could  hardly  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Committee  were  suspected  to  be  pursuing  a  Machiavel¬ 
lian  policy  from  feelings  of  old  antagonism.104 

Among  the  imputations  made  by  the  Committee  were  that 
the  legislative  bodies  of  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  assisted 
by  the  government  functionaries,  some  of  whom  were  directly 
interested  in  plantation  property,  for  example,  the  Governors 
and  attorney-generals  of  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  took 
advantage  of  the  ignorance  or  helplessness  of  the  immigrants 
to  pass  laws  of  a  complicated  character,  the  practical  operation 
of  which  was  to  reduce  the  immigrants  to  a  servile  condition, 
but  little  removed  from  absolute  slavery.105  Barkly  saw  nothing 
more  objectionable  in  the  fact  of  the  Governors  and  attorney- 
generals  holding  sugar  estates  or  being  related  to  their  possessors 
than  there  was  in  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Russell)  or  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  (Sir  George  Grey) 
owning  farms  or  coal-mines  in  Britain  or  being  connected  with 
those  who  did.106 

Of  the  regulations  governing  the  employment  of  immigrants, 
one  was  a  frequent  subject  of  argument  between  Grey  and  the 
colonial  authorities,  namely,  the  length  of  the  contracts.  In 
general,  the  planters  favoured  long  contracts.  Grey  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  short  contracts  produced  the  optimum  result,  and, 
although  he  yielded  re  the  immigrants  introduced  at  the  expense 
of  the  colony  to  the  opinion  of  the  men  on  the  spot,  it  went 
against  the  grain  for  him  to  do  so,  and  for  the  liberated  Africans 
he  would  not  allow  longer  than  yearly  contracts.  To  Grey,  the 
effect  of  long  contracts  was  to  deaden  the  operation  of  all  those 
motives  by  which  men  are  usually  stimulated  to  strenuous  in¬ 
dustry.  A  labourer  under  a  short  engagement  was  incited  to 
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industry  by  the  knowledge  that  the  competition  of  employers 
would  enable  him  to  command  the  full  value  of  his  labour.  ‘We 
know  that  in  this  country  it  is  the  fear  of  the  labourer  that  he 
will  be  discharged  if  he  works  ill,  and  the  certain  advantage 
which  he  derives  on  the  other  hand  from  acquiring  the  character 
of  a  skilful  and  industrious  labourer,  which  is  the  great  stimulus 
to  industry,  and  it  has  always  been  found  that  little  exertion  can 
be  expected  from  the  labourer  who  has  not  a  strong  interest  in 
giving  satisfaction  to  his  master.’  But  under  so  long  an  engage¬ 
ment  as  three  years  there  was  no  such  motive  to  exertion.  The 
fear  of  punishment,  doubtless,  might  suffice  to  command  a  cer¬ 
tain  minimum  of  exertion,  and  the  daily  task  would  be  per¬ 
formed  so  as  not  to  be  palpably  and  punishably  deficient.  But 
while  the  labourer  was  bound  by  an  engagement  which  pre¬ 
vented  him  if  his  labour  was  worth  more  than  that  of  his  fellows 
from  commanding  any  higher  price  for  it,  Grey  could  not  see 
what  there  was  to  call  forth  his  energies.107 

Criticism  of  immigration  has  not  been  ignored.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  introduction  of  immigrants  at  a  time  when  labour 
was  in  short  supply  was  beneficial  to  the  community  as  a  whole: 
the  ‘rights’  of  either  capital  or  labour  loom  too  large  when 
either  is  in  a  position  to  dictate.  ‘Popular  power  may  be  tainted 
with  the  same  poison  as  personal  power’  (Acton).  ‘The  import¬ 
ance  of  a  well-directed  and  ample  system  of  immigration’,  wrote 
the  Trinidad  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  ‘as  it  bears  on  the 
welfare  of  Trinidad,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the 
county  of  Victoria,  from  which  one  half  of  the  staple  crop  is 
shipped,  is  at  present  cultivated  almost  by  immigrant  labour, 
either  African  or  Coolie.’108  ‘At  the  present  moment  there  are 
many  estates’,  reported  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into 
the  state  and  prospects  of  British  Guiana,  ‘carried  on  almost 
entirely  by  immigrant  labour;  and,  as  far  as  regards  the  Coolies, 
your  Commissioners  have  to  report  in  a  very  favourable 
manner.’109 

Sponsored  immigration  of  alien  stock  is  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  the  charge  of  slavery:  the  ‘Chinese  slavery’  howl  at  the  General 
Election  of  1906  is  notorious.  The  immigrant  is  introduced  for 
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the  labour  he  can  provide,  not  because  he  is  a  human  being.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  protect  him  from  being  treated  as  a 
mere  beast  of  burden,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  the  duty  to 
work.  In  the  early  stages  of  Immigration,  it  was  learned  from 
experience  that  many  an  immigrant  became  either  a  casual 
labourer  or  a  vagrant,  hence  the  need  for  restrictions  and  sanc¬ 
tions.  From  the  modern  standpoint,  the  restrictions  and  sanc¬ 
tions  may  appear  somewhat  harsh,  but  autres  temps,  autres  mceurs 
■ — in  England  it  was  not  till  1875  (38  &  39  Viet.  c.  90)  that 
master  and  servant  became,  as  employer  and  employee,  two 
equal  parties  to  a  civil  contract,  and  that  imprisonment  for 
breach  of  engagement  was  abolished.110 


NOTES 

1  The  Select  Committee  on  Emigration  1827  made  the  following  dis¬ 
tinction.  Colonization — the  planting  of  colonists  in  a  soil  prepared  to  receive 
them,  aided  by  a  small  portion  of  capital,  to  enable  them  immediately  to  take 
root  and  flourish.  Emigration — the  pouring  of  an  indefinite  quantity  of 
labourers,  as  emigrants  without  capital,  into  a  country  where  there  is  a  very 
small  proportion  of  capital  previously  existing  to  employ  them,  and  where, 
although  after  much  misery  and  privation  they  may  finally  succeed,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  subject  to  chances  of  failure  and  vicissitudes  not  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  former  (P.P.  1826/7.  V.  (550)  Third  Report.  35). 

2  P.P.  1802/3.  IV.  First  Report  ...  4. 

3  43  G.  Ill  c.  56. 

4  The  four  Acts  in  chronological  order:  4  G.  IV.  c.  84  (vessels  carrying 
passengers  to  foreign  parts):  6  G.  IV.  c.  105  (customs):  6  G.  IV.  c.  1 16 
(vessels  carrying  passengers  to  foreign  parts):  7  &  8  G.  IV.  c.  19. 

5  P.P.  1828.  XXI.  (112)  2.  Douglas  to  Goderich.  Enc.  14  September 
1827.  Ibid.  8-10.  Kempt  to  Goderich  7  September  1827:  Kempt  to  Huskis- 
son.  Enc.  25  November  1827.  Douglas,  Sir  Howard  1776-1861,  Governor  of 
New  Brunswick  1823-8.  Kempt,  Sir  James  1764-1854,  Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia  1820-8,  of  Canada  1828-30. 

6  9  G.  IV.  c.  2 1.  At  a  later  stage  porter  was  shipped  on  vessels  proceeding 
with  emigrants  to  Australia  for  the  use  of  the  sick  or  of  nursing  mothers. 

7  The  question  was  brought  to  the  fore  by  widespread  pauperism,  the 
result  of  general  post-war  depression:  of  the  great  increase  in  population:  and 
of  the  interaction  between  the  Speenhamland  system  of  relief  and  the  low 
rate  of  wages. 

8  P.P.  1826.  IV.  (404)  3-4. 

8  P.P.  1826/7.  V.  (550)  33.  Third  Report  1827. 

10  5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  53. 

11  Assistant  Parliamentary  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  1847-8. 

12  Styled  Emigration  Officers  from  1847  onwards. 
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13  A  group  of  men  of  whom  the  outstanding  personalities  were  Lord 
Durham,  Sir  William  Molesworth,  Charles  Buller,  and  Edward  Gibbon 
Wakefield  who  envisaged  Australasia,  not  as  a  mere  dumping  ground  for 
convicts,  but  as  an  area  peopled  by  communities  of  freemen,  and,  to  that  end, 
urged  on  the  Government  a  policy  of  systematic  colonization. 

14  The  instructions  to  the  Commission  fell  under  three  heads:  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  accurate  statistical  information  concerning  the  colonies:  the  sale  of 
the  waste  lands:  the  conveyance  of  emigrants. 

15  P.P.  1840.  XXXVII.  (58)  10.  Sec.  to  govt,  of  India  to  the  Mauritian 
colonial  secretary  1 1  July  1838. 

16  P.P.  1841.  XVI.  (45)  4. 

17  A  small  species  of  flea.  The  female  burrows  beneath  the  skin  of  the 
feet  and  becomes  greatly  distended  with  eggs  which  are  sometimes  hatched 
there,  causing  itching  and  painful  sores. 

18  Cf.  Scoble  J.  Hill  Coolies.  A  brief  exposure  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
hill  coolies  in  British  Guiana  and  Mauritius,  and  of  the  nefarious  means  by  which  they 
were  induced  to  resort  to  these  colonies.  1840. 

19  P.P.  1839.  XXXIX.  (463)  109.  No.  106.  Light  to  Normanby.  Enc. 
27  June  1839. 

20  P.P.  1843.  XXXV.  (404)  38.  No.  80.  Light  to  Stanley.  Enc.  1  June 
1843. 

21  P.P.  1840.  XXXIV.  (82).  Inter-colonial  emigration  was  not  new  in 
practice. 

22  Mixed  Commission  Courts,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  two 
contracting  parties  to  a  treaty,  adjudicated  on  the  cases  of  vessels  detained  on 
the  charge  of  being  concerned  in  slave-trading.  If  the  charge  was  proved,  the 
vessel  was  forfeited  and  the  slaves  liberated,  the  country  on  whose  territory 
the  Court  was  based  being  responsible  for  the  future  well-being  of  the  ex¬ 
slaves. 

23  P.P.  1840.  XXXIV.  ( 15 1 )  9.  No.  70.  Normanby  to  Light  15  August 

1839. 

24  P.P.  1842.  XXIX.  [376]  No.  157.  Light  to  Stanley.  Enc.  22  November 
1841. 

25  Ibid.  No.  17.  Ibid.  21  January  1842. 

26  Slaves  liberated  by  the  Mixed  Commission  Courts  at  Sierra  Leone 
were  settled  in  the  colony  at  the  expense  of  the  British  taxpayer.  This  phil¬ 
anthropic  experiment  was  frequently  criticized  on  the  score  both  of  expense 
and  of  futility. 

27  P.P.  1840.  XXXIV.  (151)  42.  No.  56.  Russell  to  Light  15  February 

1840.  In  June,  Russell  informed  Doherty,  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  that 
he  might  very  well  allow  the  emigration  of  liberated  Africans  to  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana. 

28  P.P.  1841.  XVI.  [321]  227.  No.  1 8 1 .  Russell  to  Light  29  March 

1841. 

29  The  British  Imperial  Passengers’  Act  (5  &  6  Wm.  IV  c.  53)  applied 
only  to  vessels  leaving  the  United  Kingdom,  but  when  immigration  was  on 
the  tapis,  the  Act  was  extended  by  the  West  Indian  Imperial  Passengers’  Act 
of  1840  (3  &  4  Viet.  c.  2 1)  to  ships  clearing  from  Her  Majesty’s  dominions  in 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 

30  When  Russell  wrote  this,  the  preparations  for  the  ill-fated  Niger  ex¬ 
pedition  to  open  up  Africa  to  civilization  were  nearly  complete. 

31  P.P.  1842.  XIII.  (479)  558.  No.  24.  Russell  to  Jeremie.  Enc.  20  March 
1841.  Jeremie,  Sir  John  1795-1841,  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone  1840-1. 
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32  5  &  6  Viet.  c.  107.  This  Act  was  superseded  by  the  Passengers’  Act 
1849  (12  &  13  Viet.  c.  33)  which  consolidated  previous  legislation  and 
formally  made  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  execution. 

33  P.P.  1842.  XXX.  (26)  31.  No.  47.  Stanley  to  Smith  22  January  1842. 
Smith,  Sir  Lionel  1778-1842,  Governor  of  Jamaica  1836-9,  of  Mauritius 
1840-2. 

34  The  Export  of  Coolies  from  India  to  Mauritius.  1842. 

35  P.P.  1846.  XXVIII.  (691.  Pt.  Ill)  13  et  seq;  79. 

38  P.P.  1843.  XXXV.  (148).  The  measure  for  re-opening  emigration  was 
proclaimed  in  India  23  December  1842. 

37  P.P.  1844.  XXXV.  (356)  3.  Ordinance  No.  15  of  1843. 

38  Ibid.  4.  No.  199.  Gomm  to  Stanley  19  December  1843. 

39  P.P.  1845.  XXVlI.  [617]  16. 

40  P.P.  1845.  XXXI.  (641)  16. 

41  Ibid.  24. 

42  Ibid.  50. 

43  Ibid.  49.  No.  85.  Gomm  to  Stanley  14  April  1845. 

44  P.P.  1847.  XXXIX.  (325)  143.  No.  38.  Grey  to  Gomm.  Enc. 
29  September  1846. 

46  P.P.  1847/8.  XLIV.  (61)  133. 

46  The  Governor  reported  that  the  monthly  tax,  however,  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  back  to  work  in  the  cane-fields  numbers  who  had  previously  been 
stragglers  and  hangers-on  upon  the  towns. 

47  P.P.  1847/8.  XLIV.  (61)  211. 

48  P.P.  1849.  XXXVII.  (280.  Pt.  II)  389.  No.  421.  Grey  to  Gomm 
5  January  1849. 

49  P.P.  1850.  XXXIX.  (741)  164.  No.  13.  Anderson  to  Grey.  Enc.  ro 
July  1849.  Anderson,  Sir  George  William  1791-1857,  Governor  of  Mauritius 
1849-50. 

80  Ibid.  188.  No.  62.  Ibid.  3  October  1849. 

51  P.P.  1851.  XXII.  [1383]  67. 

62  Ibid.  65.  No.  32.  Anderson  to  Grey  15  February  1850. 

63  P.P.  1852.  XXXI.  [1539]  No.  32.  Higginson  to  Grey  13  May  1852. 

64  A  memorial  for  the  same  permission  to  procure  labourers  from  India 
which  had  been  ‘justly  accorded’  to  Mauritius  was  transmitted  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  to  the  Government  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  West  India 
Planters  and  Merchants  (P.P.  1844.  XXXV.  [530]  243). 

W.  James,  M.P.  for  E.  Cumberland,  suggested  for  consideration  whether 
regiments  of  sepoys  might  not  be  induced  to  do  duty  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
after  a  few  years  obtain  small  portions  of  land,  which  they  might  be  willing 
to  cultivate  by  a  bounty  of  a  small  pension,  or  whether  convict  labour  might 
not  be  employed  (P.D.  3  S.  LXXV.  1214.  21  June  1844). 

65  P.P.  1845.  XXVII.  [617]  Appendix  16. 

68  P.P.  1847.  XXXIX.  (325)  20.  No.  44.  Major-General  Berkeley  to 
Grey.  Enc.  21  November  1846. 

67  P.P.  1847.  XXXIII.  [809]  25. 

58  P.P.  1847.  XXXIX.  (325)  1.  23  October  1846.  A  later  circular  in¬ 
formed  the  Governors  of  the  modifications  required  by  the  Court  of  East 
India  Directors. 

69  Ibid.  17. 

80  G.O.  1 1 1/233.  No.  92.  Light  to  Gladstone  16  May  1846.  Stephen’s 
minute:  ‘One  moral  result  seems  inevitable,  namely,  that  the  Christianity  of 
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the  negroes  must  be  much  impaired  by  the  introduction  among  them  of 
many  thousand  idolaters  trained  up,  from  childhood,  in  all  the  barbarous 
and  obscene  rites  of  Hindoo  superstition.’ 

61  Ibid.  No.  153.  Light  to  Gladstone.  30  July  1846. 

62  P.P.  1847.  XXXVII.  [86g]  1 17.  No.  32.  Harris  to  Grey  5  April  1847. 

63  P.P.  1847/8.  XLVI.  (749)  326.  No.  75.  Harris  to  Grey  1  July  1848. 

64  P.P.  1847/8.  XXIII.  Pt.  1.  (167)  387.  21  October  1847. 

65  Ibid.  410.  15  December  1847. 

66  P.P.  1847/8.  XXVI.  [961.  Pt.  1]  21. 

67  P.P.  1851.  XXII  [1383]  81.  Barkly  to  Grey  18  April  1850. 

68  Reports  Commissioners,  &c.  1939-1940.  II.  [6174]  29. 

69  P.P.  1846.  XXIV.  [706]  64.  Stanley  to  Light  31  October  1845. 

70  P.P.  1847.  XXXIII.  [809]  29. 

71  P.P.  1847.  XXXIX.  (325)  42.  No.  158.  Light  to  Gladstone.  Enc. 

3  August  1846. 

72  Ibid.  108.  No.  122.  Harris  to  Grey.  Enc.  29  December  1846. 

73  F.O.  63/732.  Moncorvo  to  Palmerston  1  May  1850.  The  complaint 
was  based  upon  a  communication  from  John  Taggart,  Portuguese  consul  at 
Demerara. 

74  C.O.  1 1 1  /275-  Copy.  Grey  to  Eddisbury  24  September  1850  (with  No. 
7268  British  Guiana),  Stanley,  Edward  John,  1st  Baron  Eddisbury  1802-67. 
For.  U.S.  1846-52. 

76  P.P.  1844.  XXXV.  [530]  249.  G.  W.  Hope  to  Neill  Malcolm,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  West  India  Planters  and  Merchants 

4  September  1843. 

76  P.P.  1843.  XXXIV.  [438]  15.  M.  Gonzalez  to  A.  Aston  (H.M.  Envoy 
at  Madrid)  20  December  1841. 

Cf.  an  American  newspaper  30  May  1845.  ‘This  whole  scheme  of  pro¬ 
moting  what  is  called  the  immigration  of  free  labourers,  from  Asia  and 
Africa,  is  nothing  but  an  attempt  to  secure  all  the  advantages  of  slavery  and 
the  slave  trade,  without  incurring,  as  its  penalty,  the  detestation  of  the 
civilized  world’  (F.O.  84/634). 

77  A.S.R.  21  June  1843.  109-10. 

78  P.P.  1843.  XXXIV.  [438]  44.  Circular.  Enc.  25  February  1843. 

79  The  Arabian,  considered  a  remarkably  dull  sailer,  averaged  on  six 
voyages  285  days.  The  Senator,  a  fast  sailer,  averaged  on  seven  voyages  just 
under  28  days. 

80  C.O.  268/38.  No.  145.  Stanley  to  G.  Macdonald  24  October  1843. 

81  P.P.  1845.  XXVII.  [617]  Appendices  13  and  14.  Guppy  18  October 
1844.  Butts  7  August  1844. 

82  Children — usually  those  under  14  years.  The  fixing  of  a  lower  age 
limit  for  victualling  purposes  was  to  ensure  a  sufficiency  of  diet  for  maturing 
children. 

83  P.P.  1847/8.  XXIII.  Pt.  1.  (167)  389.  21  October  1847.  Note  that  in 
Britain  it  was  not  till  1842  that  the  employment  of  women  and  girls  and  of 
boys  under  10  in  mines  and  collieries  was  prohibited. 

84  P.P.  1847.  XXXIX.  ( 1 9 1 )  3.  Stephen  to  C.  E.  Trevelyan  27  January 

1847.  The  Kroo  coast  forms  part  of  modem  Liberia  between  Capes 
Mesurado  and  Palmas. 

86  Liberated  Africans  embarked:  445.  Deaths  on  voyage:  46.  Deaths  after 
disembarkation:  89. 

86  P.P.  1847/8.  XLVI.  (749)  164.  No.  91.  Light  to  Grey.  Enc.  17  May 

1848. 
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87  Emancipados  from  Havana  were  received  in  Jamaica.  British  Guiana 
and  Trinidad  received  those  from  Rio. 

88  P.P.  1847/8.  XXIII.  Pt.  Ill  (245)  263;  266-7. 

88  P.P.  1847.  XXXIX.  (325)  13 1.  No.  52.  Harris  to  Grey.  Enc.  12  June 
1847. 

80  P.P.  1847/8.  XXIII.  Pt.  Ill  (245)  271.  No.  21.  Harris  to  Grey 
21  February  1848. 

81  P.P.  1847/8.  XLV.  (399)  200.  No.  228.  Grey  to  Harris  15  April  1848. 

82  Cf.  Grey’s  minute  on  No.  21  Harris  to  Grey  (C.O.  295/ 166).  ‘I  do  not 
conceive  that  the  essential  characteristic  of  slavery  consists  in  the  necessity  of 
labour  and  the  small  amount  of  return  for  it  imposed  on  the  slave.’ 

83  12.  A  contract  servant  to  labour  for  9  hrs.  a  day  (5  hrs.  on  Saturday) 
except  on  Sundays,  Good  Friday,  Christmas  Day,  and  New  Year’s  Day. 

13.  A  contract  servant  not  to  be  allowed  to  absent  himself  from  the  planta¬ 
tion  without  a  pass,  except  on  his  way  to  or  from  church  on  Sundays,  Good 
Friday,  and  Christmas  Day,  and  to  and  from  his  attendance  at  school  after 
12  on  Saturday. 

14.  A  contract  servant,  on  conviction  before  two  justices,  of  absenting 
himself  or  wilfully  disobeying  orders  to  be  imprisoned  with  hard  labour  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  one  month.  The  term  of  any  such  imprisonment  was 
not  to  be  allowed  as  part  of  the  term  of  contract  service. 

81  C.O.  295/ 166.  No.  327.  Grey  to  Harris  28  April  1849.  A  copy  was  sent 
to  the  Governor  of  British  Guiana.  Hawes,  Benjamin,  Parliamentary  Under¬ 
secretary  1846-51. 

85  C.O.  296/20.  No.  376.  Grey  to  Harris  15  December  1849. 

86  A.S.R.  1  October  1849.  152. 

87  C.O.  296/20.  No.  428.  Grey  to  Harris  25  July  1850. 

88  Ibid.  No.  440.  Ibid.  13  September  1850. 

98  Ibid.  No.  482.  Ibid.  8  February  1851. 

100  C.O.  1 13/2. 

101  A.S.R.  1  November  1850;  1  January  1851. 

102  C.O.  1 12/31.  No.  290.  Grey  to  Barkly  16  January  1851. 

103  C.O.  111/281.  No.  61.  Barkly  to  Grey  13  May  1851. 

104  P.P.  1851.  XXXIX.  (624)  1 19.  No.  102.  Barkly  to  Grey  20  June  1850. 

105  Ibid.  437. 

106  Ibid.  303.  No.  17.  Barkly  to  Grey  29  January  1851. 

107  C.O.  1 12/31.  No.  128.  Grey  to  Barkly  15  December  1849. 

108  P.P.  1851.  XXII.  [1383]  73. 

108  Ibid.  80. 

no  Webb  S.  and  B.  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  rev.  ed.  1920.  291. 
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CHAPTER  V 

The  Bantu  and  the  Hottentot1 


The  rest  of  this  work  reviews  British  policy  in  relation  to  the 
aborigines  of  South  Africa,  Australasia,  and  Canada.  The  term 
aborigines  is  used  because,  although  ethnographically  inac¬ 
curate,  at  any  rate  with  respect  to  South  Africa,  it  both  indicates 
those  natives  who  were  the  special  interest  of  the  Aborigines’ 
Protection  Society  and  signifies  those  natives  with  whom  British 
settlers  and  colonists  were  brought  into  contact  at  the  beginning 
of  their  occupation. 

Our  account  of  the  abolition  of  British  colonial  slavery  and 
its  aftermath  dealt,  as  is  customary,  almost  exclusively  with  the 
West  Indian  system.  It  will  therefore  be  appropriate  to  give  some 
attention  to  the  Cape  aspect,  particularly  as  the  problems  of 
slaves  and  of  aborigines  were  in  some  respects  inter-related.  In 
comparison  with  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is  necessary  to 
state  at  the  outset  that  slavery  in  Cape  Colony  was  not  the  harsh 
gang  slavery  of  the  former,  nor  did  it  form  so  important  an 
element  of  the  colonial  economy. 

European  discovery  of  the  Cape  in  modern  times  was  due  to 
the  systematic  exploration  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa  in  the  15th 
century  by  the  Portuguese  under  the  inspiration  and  the  patron¬ 
age  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  and  John  II  of  Portugal.  The 
Cape  was  sighted  by  Bartholomew  Diaz  probably  in  1488,  and 
South  Africa  was  circumnavigated  by  Vasco  da  Gama  in  1497. 
For  about  a  century,  the  supremacy  of  Portugal  in  the  waters  of 
the  southern  half  of  the  continent  was  unchallenged,  but  the 
absorption  of  Portugal  into  the  Spanish  empire  of  Philip  II,  and 
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the  extensive  intrusion  of  the  Dutch  and  the  English  into  eastern 
seas  rapidly  undermined  her  supremacy,  and  by  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century  Portuguese  power  in  the  Indian  Ocean  was 
but  a  shadow  of  its  past  greatness. 

During  the  heyday  of  her  power,  Portugal  concentrated  on 
creating  a  dominion  in  eastern  Africa,  and  evinced  little  or  no 
interest  in  the  Gape,  which  became  a  mere  port  of  call,  increas¬ 
ingly  frequented  by  shipping  of  the  Dutch  and  the  English  East 
India  Companies.  In  1647,  the  Haarlem,  one  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company’s  ships,  while  at  anchor  in  Table  Bay  was 
wrecked  in  a  storm.  The  cargo  was  salvaged  and  was  picked  up, 
with  the  section  of  the  crew  left  behind  to  act  as  guard,  in  the 
following  year,  by  the  homeward-bound  fleet.  Two  officers, 
asked  to  present  a  report  on  the  suitability  of  the  Cape  as  a 
refreshment  station,  spoke  very  highly  of  its  potentialities,  and 
the  Directors  decided  to  found  a  settlement  there.  Accordingly, 
Jan  van  Riebeeck  set  out  at  the  end  of  1651  with  three  small 
ships  and  cast  anchor  in  Table  Bay  in  April  1652.  Thus,  in 
order  to  minister  to  the  Dutch  East  India  trade,  the  first  Euro¬ 
pean  settlement  was  made  at  the  Cape.  During  the  wars  with 
France  1793-1815,  the  Cape  was  occupied  by  the  British  from 
1795  to  1803,  restored  to  the  Dutch  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens, 
re-occupied  in  1806,  and  finally  retained  at  the  peace  settlement. 

During  the  first  occupation,  the  first  civilian  governor  was  the 
Earl  of  Macartney,  who  succeeded  the  military  governor  Major- 
General  James  Henry  Craig.  Macartney’s  instructions  included 
the  following:  ‘Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  Us,  that  the 
practice  of  proceeding  by  torture  against  persons  suspected  of 
crimes,  and  of  punishment  after  conviction  in  many  capital 
cases,  by  breaking  upon  the  wheel  and  other  barbarous  modes 
of  execution,  prevails  in  the  said  settlement,  it  is  Our  Will  and 
Pleasure  that  you  should  wholly  abolish  these  forms  of  trial  and 
punishment.’2 

On  the  second  occupation,  Alexander  du  Pre,  2nd  Earl  of 
Caledon,  was  appointed  to  the  governorship.  In  reply  to  a 
despatch  from  Caledon  referring  to  the  necessity  of  adopting 
measures  for  educating  the  slaves  in  the  principles  of  religion, 
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Castlereagh  observed  that,  with  regard  to  the  education  of  slaves 
and  Hottentots3  in  the  principles  and  duties  of  Christianity,  he 
would  be  happy  in  promoting  any  plan  that  Caledon  might 
suggest  as  likely  to  be  attended  with  success.  The  great  prepara¬ 
tory  measure  to  this  end,  in  the  opinion  of  Castlereagh,  was  to 
persuade  the  upper  classes  of  the  colony,  not  only  of  the  duty 
which  was  enjoined  them,  but  of  the  benefits  which  would  result 
to  them  from  the  religious  education  of  the  classes  dependent 
on  their  protection.  ‘If  they  would  seriously  co-operate  in  any 
system  for  so  laudable  a  purpose,  I  have  no  doubt  the  best 
effects  might  result  from  it;  but  as  long  as  they  conceive  ignor¬ 
ance  and  barbarism  essential  to  subordination,  I  fear  your  Lord¬ 
ship’s  efforts,  however  meritorious,  will  not  be  very  successful.’4 

The  Cape  had  its  labour  problem.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Hottentots,  neither  slaves  nor  citizens,  were  addicted  to  wander¬ 
ing  (their  wandering  propensities  symbolized  their  indeter¬ 
minate  position  in  society);  and  there  was  every  prospect 
of  the  shortage  being  aggravated  by  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.  Some  missionaries  asserted  that  the  wandering  was 
partly  the  result  of  the  Hottentots  not  getting  a  square  deal 
from  the  farmers.  Caledon’s  proclamation  i  November  1809 
constituting  a  ‘code’  for  the  Hottentots,  thereby  giving  them  a 
definite  legal  status,  was  doubtless  intended  to  solve  more  than 
one  problem.  From  the  preamble,  we  learn  that  the  provisions 
made  from  time  to  time  for  securing  the  fulfilling  of  contracts  of 
hire  between  the  whites  and  the  Hottentots  were  not  sufficient 
for  the  intended  purpose:  it  was  necessary  that  the  latter  should 
find  an  encouragement  for  preferring  entering  the  service  of  the 
former  to  leading  an  indolent  life.  Consequently,  every  Hotten¬ 
tot  was  to  have  a  fixed  place  of  abode  registered  at  his  land- 
drost’s  office,  and  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  change  his  place  of 
abode  from  one  district  to  another  without  a  certificate  (pass) 
from  the  fiscal  or  land-drost  of  the  district  from  which  he  re¬ 
moved.  Every  Hottentot  who  neglected  this  order  was  to  be 
considered  a  vagabond  and  treated  accordingly.  Every  inhabi¬ 
tant  who  engaged  a  Hottentot  for  the  space  of  a  month  or  any 
longer  period  was  bound  to  make  his  appearance  with  him 
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before  the  fiscal  or  the  land-drost  or  the  field-cornet5  of  his 
district,  and  there  enter  into  a  written  contract,  in  triplicate, 
each  party  keeping  one  form,  and  the  third  being  retained  in  the 
office.  No  Hottentot  was  to  be  engaged  without  a  certificate 
containing  a  declaration  that  he  had  duly  served  out  his  time  or 
had  left  the  service  of  his  former  master  upon  due  authority. 
Every  Hottentot  going  about  the  country  was  to  be  provided 
with  a  pass,  on  the  penalty  of  being  considered  and  treated  as  a 
vagabond.  The  ‘code’  also  contained  provisions  to  secure  the 
Hottentot  against  any  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  his  master.® 

In  practice,  the  pass-system  worked  as  follows:  If  a  Hottentot 
wished  to  move  from  the  farm  or  the  missionary  institution 
where  he  resided,  he  had  to  carry  a  pass  signed  by  the  farmer  or 
the  missionary-in-charge.  If  he  wished  to  move  beyond  his  field- 
cornetcy,  he  had  to  have  a  pass  from  his  field-cornet,  and  from 
his  land-drost,  if  he  wanted  to  leave  the  district.7 

The  ‘code’  was  largely  a  consolidated  measure  of  previous 
regulations.  Some  see  in  the  ‘protecting’  provisions  a  Hottentot 
magna  carta:  others  regard  the  pinning-down  of  the  Hottentot 
as  a  deliberate  plan  to  force  him  into  the  service  of  the  farmer. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  ‘code’  involved  a  certain  degree  of ‘freez¬ 
ing’  Hottentot  labour.  The  objection  of  Dr.  Philip8  was  that  the 
Hottentot  was  left  no  option  but  to  exchange  one  service  for 
another  till  age  or  infirmity  rendered  him  unfit  to  labour  or  till 
he  reached  that  state  ‘where  the  weary  are  at  rest  and  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling’. 

Commissioner  Bigge’s  summing-up  (1830)  was  that  the  effect 
of  the  ‘pass’  clause  had  been  to  place  the  Hottentots  under  the 
control  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  colony.  The  clause  had  been 
enacted  at  a  period  when  the  demand  for  free  labour  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  prohibition  to  import  slaves,  and  those  who 
needed  labour  employed  frivolous  pretexts  for  detaining  the 
Hottentots  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  districts.  It  had 
likewise  been  attended  with  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants 
who  employed  them,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
villages  and  markets,  with  which  constant  and  frequent  inter¬ 
course  was  to  be  maintained.  Insufficient  protection  was  given 
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to  the  Hottentots  against  the  undue  severity  of  their  masters, 
and  the  feelings  which  prevailed  in  the  provincial  and  colonial 
courts  militated  against  justice  being  done  whenever  the  claims 
of  the  Hottentot  servants  to  indemnity  were  balanced  against 
the  oppressive  authority  of  the  masters.9 

The  issue  of  another  proclamation  by  Caledon  1 6  May  1 8 1 1 
provided  a  means  by  which,  inter  alia,  the  protective  clauses  of 
the  ‘code’  could  be  rendered  operative.  Two  or  more  members 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  were  from  time  to  time  to  make  a 
circuit  through  the  colony  for  the  purpose  of  trying  important 
cases  and  reporting  upon  all  matters  affecting  public  interests. 
Later  in  the  year,  three  judges,  the  president  of  the  High  Court 
and  two  others,  left  Capetown  on  the  first  circuit.  On  their 
return,  they  reported  to  Caledon’s  successor,  Sir  John  Francis 
Cradock.  The  Hottentots  were  reduced  either  to  service  under 
the  farmers  or  to  soldiers,  or  to  take  refuge  in  the  schools  estab¬ 
lished  here  and  there  by  the  missionaries.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Genadendal  (Vale  of  Grace),  a  Moravian  institution  origin¬ 
ated  in  1737  by  George  Schmidt,  abandoned  in  1743,  and 
re-established  in  1792,  the  Hottentots,  besides  cultivating  the 
ground  for  their  own  subsistence,  hired  themselves  in  the  plough¬ 
ing  and  harvest  time  to  the  farmers  in  their  neighbourhood. 
This  was  also  to  be  seen  at  Bethelsdorp,  a  London  Missionary 
Society  institution  founded  in  1802  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Van  der  Kemp 
(d.  181 1),  a  Dutchman  who  had  been  accepted  as  a  missionary 
by  the  society.  It  was  to  be  wished,  observed  the  judges,  that  the 
Hottentots  were  more  encouraged  by  the  missionaries  to  labour 
than  was  supposed  to  be  the  case,  and  ‘that  the  known  Christian 
moral  lesson  should  be  continually  impressed  on  their  minds 
that  we  must  earn  our  bread  with  the  sweat  of  the  brow’.  This 
criticism  was  not  applicable  to  the  Moravians,  who  exercised  a 
wise  discipline  and  were  especially  firm  in  insisting  upon  habits 
of  thrift  and  industry.  Referring  to  Caledon’s  proclamation  of 
1 809,  the  Commission  observed  that  the  internal  magistracy  of 
the  areas  which  were  beyond  the  immediate  eye  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  land-drosts  was  most  imperfect. 10 

Cradock,  being  of  opinion  that,  although  beneficial  effects 
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had  followed  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  and  provisions 
of  the  1809  proclamation,  some  additions  and  modifications 
were  necessary,  issued  a  proclamation  23  April  1812  providing 
that  Hottentot  children  who  had  been  maintained  by  their 
parents’  employer  up  to  the  age  of  8  should  be  apprenticed  by 
the  land-drost  to  such  employer  for  a  further  ten  years,  provided 
the  land-drost  was  satisfied  that  the  employer  was  ‘a  person  of 
humanity’:  if  he  was  not  satisfied,  the  land-drost  was  authorized 
to  bind  them  to  any  other  employer  of  reliable  character.  The 
proclamation  also  provided  for  the  furnishing  of  statistics  to  the 
central  authority.11 

Another  proclamation  9  October  1812  repealed  the  clause  of 
the  Batavian  law  of  1770  which  prescribed  that  slaves  who  had 
been  catechized  and  confirmed  in  the  Christian  religion  should 
not  be  sold.  Experience  had  shown  that  the  master  was  induced, 
if  not  to  prevent  the  improved  status  of  his  slave,  at  least  not  to 
promote  it  or  to  oppose  it  indirectly.  Also  the  slave  was  tempted 
to  become  a  Christian  rather  with  the  prospect  of  improving  his 
state  in  society  than  from  sincere  principles  of  conscience.  It  was 
felt  that  the  master,  not  being  exposed  to  any  danger  of  losing 
his  property  in  the  slave  by  bringing  him  up  to  Christianity, 
not  only  would  not  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way,  but  would 
endeavour  from  motives  of  self-interest  to  improve  the  morals  of 
his  slaves  by  religion.12 

The  second  circuit,  or  rather  that  section  concerned  with 
the  eastern  districts  of  George,  Uitenhage,  and  Graaf-Reinet, 
became  notorious  in  Cape  history  as  the  ‘Black  Circuit’.  Com¬ 
plaints  alleging  gross  ill-usage  of  Hottentots  had  been  made  by 
missionaries,  in  particular  by  Van  der  Kemp  and  the  Rev. 
James  Read  of  Bethelsdorp.  The  imperial  Government  ordered 
inquiry,  but  the  colonial  Government  had  anticipated  instruc¬ 
tions,  having  already  expressly  charged  the  second  circuit  to 
investigate  the  complaints.  Seventeen  Boers  were  severally 
charged  with  murder,  and  fifteen  with  violence.  Of  the  charges 
of  murder,  three  were  referred  to  the  High  Court  in  Capetown, 
and  two  were  postponed.  One  man  was  found  guilty  of  assault 
and  the  rest  were  acquitted.  Of  the  charges  of  violence,  seven 
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were  found  guilty,  the  cases  of  two  were  held  over  for  lack  of 
evidence,  and  there  were  six  acquittals.  Cases  against  white 
people  for  recovery  of  wages,  illegal  detention  of  children  and 
of  cattle  were  also  heard. 

The  ‘Black  Circuit’  had  unhappy  results.  It  created  a  mass  of 
resentment  which  became  focused  mainly  on  the  missionaries 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  to  a  less  degree  on  the 
colonial  Government.  People  at  home  gained  the  impression 
that  the  relation  between  Boer  farmer  and  Hottentot  approxi¬ 
mated  to  that  between  tyrant  and  victim.  Nevertheless,  it  served 
as  a  salutary  warning  that  injustice,  at  any  rate  gross  injustice, 
to  the  Hottentots,  was  not  likely  to  pass  unnoticed. 

The  indirect  consequences  of  another  court  of  circuit,  that 
of  1815,  tended  to  confirm  the  unhappy  psychological  effect  of 
the  ‘Black  Circuit’.  Frederick  Bezuidenhout,  a  frontier  farmer 
of  Baviaan’s  River,  having  ignored  for  two  years  summons  to 
answer  to  a  charge  of  cruelty  to  a  Hottentot  servant,  the  circuit 
court  issued  an  order  for  his  arrest.  Bezuidenhout  fired  a  number 
of  shots  at  the  detachment  of  Hottentot  soldiers  in  the  hope  of 
frightening  them  away,  and  then  took  refuge  in  a  cave.  Re¬ 
peatedly  summoned  to  surrender,  he  persistently  refused  to  do 
so,  and,  after  firing  at  a  sergeant  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
party,  he  was  killed  in  the  act  of  taking  aim  the  second  time 
with  his  spare  gun.  His  brother  Johannes  and  some  friends 
swore  to  avenge  his  death,  and  planned  to  evict  the  British  and 
the  Hottentots  from  the  border  districts.  The  insurgents,  how¬ 
ever,  received  little  support,  and  their  main  party  was  soon 
rounded  up  at  Slachter’s  Nek.  The  rest  of  the  conspirators 
including  Johannes  fled,  but  were  subsequently  arrested,  with 
the  exception  of  Johannes,  who  fired  on  his  pursuers  until  he 
was  mortally  wounded. 

Forty-seven  persons  were  put  on  trial,  six  were  condemned  to 
death,  and  five  suffered  the  extreme  penalty. 13  Fine  or  imprison¬ 
ment  or  banishment  was  the  punishment  of  most  of  the  others. 
The  ‘Black  Circuit’  of  1812  and  the  Slachter’s  Nek  rebellion  of 
1815  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  rankling  memories.  Legal  machin¬ 
ery  had  been  set  in  motion  and  the  normal  life  of  the  eastern 
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districts  completely  dislocated  because  of  slanderous  accusa¬ 
tions,  made  by  missionaries,  and  apparently  believed  by  the 
imperial  Government.  It  was  a  degradation  to  have  to  answer 
the  charges  of  champions  of  Hottentots.  Alleged  cruelty  to  a 
Hottentot  servant  led  to  the  death  of  Frederick  Bezuidenhout  at 
the  hands  of  a  Hottentot  detachment,  and  it  was  a  Hottentot 
force  that  quelled  the  consequent  rebellion.  He,  the  Boer  farmer, 
the  family  patriarch,  was  being  treated  as  an  Ishmaelite.  Such 
festering  memories  and  thoughts  foster  a  flair  for  sensing  further 
grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  and,  in  transmission  by  tradition, 
lose  none  of  their  power  for  ill. 

Concerning  the  rebels  brought  to  trial  after  the  rebellion, 
Somerset  wrote  that,  accustomed  to  consider  the  Hottentot  as 
an  inferior  species,  only  preserved  for  their  use,  or  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  as  they  plundered  their  flocks  or  herds,  or  lurked  about 
for  those  purposes,  they  were  extremely  impatient  of  the  restraint 
the  British  regulations  had  put  upon  them,  and  it  was  particu¬ 
larly  obnoxious  to  them  to  have  the  Hottentot  regiment  among 
them  to  enforce  those  regulations.14 

Registration  of  slaves  was  introduced  by  Somerset  on  26  April 
1816.  In  a  widely  extended  and  thinly  populated  country  like 
Cape  Colony  it  might  be  possible,  Somerset  considered,  for 
evil-minded  persons  to  attempt  to  confound  a  part  of  the  free 
black  population  with  the  class  of  slaves — some  attempts  had 
been  made  to  treat  young  apprentices  as  slaves — and  therefore 
it  was  advisable  to  introduce  such  a  measure  without  delay.15 

Complaints  against  the  missionaries,  and  reports  of  factions 
among  the  missionaries  themselves,  led  Bathurst  to  call  upon  the 
London  Missionary  Society  to  institute  an  inquiry,  and  to  set 
its  house  in  order.  Accordingly,  the  Directors  decided  in  1817 
to  send  out  a  deputation  of  two.  The  Rev.  John  Campbell,  an 
African  traveller,  signified  his  readiness  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Directors,  but  expressed  his  intention  of  returning 
to  England  as  soon  as  practicable.  Consequently,  the  invitation 
of  the  Directors  to  the  Rev.  John  Philip,  minister  of  the  George 
Street  Congregational  Church  at  Aberdeen,  included  the  request 
that  he  would  stay  on  in  South  Africa  as  Superintendent- 
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Director  of  the  mission.  Philip,  ‘the  Wilberforce  of  Africa,’ 
accepted  the  invitation  in  1818,  and  arrived  at  the  Cape  early 
in  1819,  the  year  of  his  admission  to  the  doctor’s  degree  of 
Columbia  University. 

Two  humanitarian  proclamations  issued  by  Somerset  should 
be  noted.  Bushmen,  either  from  poverty  or  difficulties  associated 
with  maintenance,  were  in  the  habit  of  leaving  their  children 
with  rich  and  humane  farmers  who  maintained  them  until 
reclaimed.  In  some  instances,  this  custom  degenerated  into  a 
practice  of  selling  children  and  of  kidnapping  children  for  sale. 
It  was  laid  down  that  no  inhabitant,  without  the  previous  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  field-cornet  nearest  his  residence,  was  to  take,  receive, 
or  give  any  gratuity  for  a  child  except  in  case  of  some  well- 
grounded  apprehension  of  death  to  the  child,  either  from  famine, 
irritation  of  parents,  &c.  If  an  inhabitant,  with  official  know¬ 
ledge  and  consent,  received  a  child  (a)  under  5  years  of  age  and 
maintained  it  till  it  was  10  years  of  age  or  {b)  above  5  years  of 
age  and  maintained  it  till  its  twelfth  year,  such  inhabitant  could 
have  the  child  apprenticed  to  him,  provided  he  were  a  person 
of  humanity,  for  ten  years.  If  the  child  was  above  8  years  of  age, 
and  had  been  maintained  until  it  was  14,  it  could  be  appren¬ 
ticed  for  a  period  not  exceeding  that  during  which  it  had  been 
maintained.16  Poor  and  unprotected  infants,  either  Hottentots 
or  others,  were  to  be  placed  with  Christian  inhabitants,  of 
known  and  acknowledged  humane  disposition  and  good  char¬ 
acter,  and  bound  as  apprentices  until  the  age  of  1 8  (if  females 
either  to  18  years  or  to  time  of  marriage).17 

A  word  or  two  must  now  be  said  about  the  missionary  institu¬ 
tions  or  stations.  Until  the  repeal  of  the  ‘pass  laws’  in  1828,  they 
functioned  as  ‘cities  of  refuge’  for  the  Hottentots.  There  Hotten¬ 
tots  found  a  fixed  place  of  abode,  an  advantage  to  them  in 
bargaining  with  prospective  employers  to  whom  the  institutions 
served  as  reservoirs  of  occasional  labour  in  the  sowing  and 
harvest  seasons.  Till  the  late  ’twenties  the  colonial  Government 
exercised  some  control  over  the  number  of  admissions,  one 
source  of  opposition  to  the  institutions  being  their  withdrawal  of 
Hottentots  from  the  labour  market.  When  the  Rev.  J.  Campbell 
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made  proposals  for  the  institution  of  new  stations,  Gradock 
wrote  frankly  about  the  problem.  The  disinclination  to  increase, 
or  even  maintain,  the  institutions  already  established  was  almost 
universal.  The  great  alarm  and  outcry  was  that  if  they  were 
permitted  to  enlarge  or  disseminate,  fatal  injury  would  ensue 
to  the  agriculture  of  the  community.  If  idleness  was  allowed  to 
prevail,  or  if  the  labours  in  the  field,  at  the  proper  seasons  of  the 
year,  were  not  cheerfully  accorded  to  all  the  surrounding 
farmers,  it  would  seem  very  injudicious  to  allot  any  considerable 
portion  of  land  to  the  institutions  that  would  render  them  inde¬ 
pendent  of  connexion  with  their  neighbours,  and  allow  them  to 
look  on,  upon  all  around  them,  with  indifference.18  Other 
sources  of  opposition  were  resentment  that  European  mission¬ 
aries  should  come  among  Hottentots,  treat  them  as  friends  and 
fellows,  and  attempt  to  educate  them  while  the  children  of  the 
farmers  were  growing  up  in  ignorance,  neglected  by  Church 
and  State  alike. 

If  these  institutions  are  regarded  as  a  form  of  reserve,  an 
important  distinction  made  in  a  memorandum  of  1831  should 
be  noted.19  At  that  date,  the  London  Missionary  Society  had 
five  institutions,  Caledon,  Pacaltsdorp,  Hankey,  Bethelsdorp, 
and  Theopolis,  to  which  12,000  acres  of  land  had  been  appro¬ 
priated,  and  sixteen  stations.  An  institution  was  defined  as  a 
missionary  settlement  having  land  and  premises  for  the  residence 
and  the  use  of  the  natives:  a  station  was  the  residence  of  a 
missionary  and  did  not  have  any  grant  of  land  or  missionary 
premises  for  the  permanent  reception  of  the  natives.  According 
to  this  definition,  the  establishments  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
colony  were  institutions,  while  those  within  the  colony  were 
stations. 

Dr.  Philip’s  applications  for  additional  grants  of  land  were 
motivated  by  two  convictions:  that  the  Hottentot  would  never 
become  civilized  until  he  stood  on  a  legal  equality  with  Euro¬ 
peans,  an  equality  which  he  would  not  attain  so  long  as  he 
could  not  hold  land:  that  it  was  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
colony  as  a  whole  to  segregate  the  Hottentots  from  the  other 
inhabitants. 
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Reviewing  the  question  in  1 848,  W.  Elliott,  pastor  of  Barrack 
Street  Chapel,  Capetown,  who  had  been  on  the  permanent 
staff  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  from  1828  acknowledged 
that  the  intelligent  friends  of  missions  had  always  been  sensible 
of  the  existence  of  certain  evils  in  these  institutions,  arising  from 
the  fact  of  large  numbers  of  persons,  all  of  one  class,  being  con¬ 
gregated  together  in  limited  localities,  remote  from  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  bettering  their  conditions.  A  large  amount  of  indolence 
and  poverty  was  the  necessary  result.  This  evil  was  seen  and 
lamented,  but  the  amount  of  good  effected  so  greatly  counter¬ 
balanced  the  evil,  that  the  idea  of  abandoning  the  institutions 
could  not  be  entertained.  But  by  1848  the  authority  of  the 
missionary  had  been  diminished;  the  population  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  had  become  injuriously  dense;  and  multitudes  of  young 
persons  were  growing  up  in  habits  which  rendered  them  as 
incapable  of  useful  and  profitable  employment  as  they  were 
indisposed  to  it.20 

At  the  time  when  5,000  British  emigrants  were  being  assisted 
by  the  State  to  settle  in  what  became  known  as  Albany,  Bathurst 
instructed  Donkin  to  make  it  a  special  condition  of  any  further 
grants  of  land  in  the  eastern  area  to  the  settlers  that  the  lands  so 
granted  should  be  cultivated  by  free  labourers  alone,  and  that 
any  employment  of  slaves  upon  them  should  render  the  lands 
subject  to  forfeiture.21  Two  years  later,  Bathurst  requested 
Somerset  to  report  whether  the  conditions  had  been  uniformly 
prescribed,  and  whether  the  restriction  had  operated  against  the 
employment  of  domestic  as  well  as  predial  slaves.  The  informa¬ 
tion  was  required  to  enable  Bathurst  to  decide  whether  it  would 
not  be  expedient  to  direct  that  the  interdiction  should  be 
extended  to  any  employment  of  slaves  in  the  most  general  sense 
upon  any  fresh  grants  of  land  in  the  new  districts.22  The  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Inquiry  {infra)  found  that,  although  the  English 
settlers  had  been  made  acquainted  and  were  fully  impressed 
with  the  consequences  of  employing  slaves  on  their  estates,  yet 
no  express  prohibition,  and  no  actual  penalty,  had  been  declared 
by  which  the  practice  could  either  be  restrained  or  punished.23 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  ’twenties  an  attempt  was 
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being  made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  slaves  throughout  the 
empire.  A  proclamation  issued  by  Somerset  18  March  1823  had 
this  end  in  view.  Sunday  labour,  except  such  as  was  ordinarily 
considered  work  of  necessity,  was  prohibited.  Christian  slave 
proprietors  residing  in  districts  where  free  schools  were  estab¬ 
lished  were  to  send  their  slave  children  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  ten  to  the  nearest  free  school  at  least  three  days  a 
week.  The  evidence  of  a  baptized  slave  might24  be  received  the 
same  as  that  of  any  other  Christian.  ‘The  property  possessed  by 
a  slave  ...  is  inherent  in  the  slave,  and  in  no  case  belongs  to 
the  proprietor,  except  in  cases  of  suicide.’  Every  slave  was  en¬ 
titled  to  dispose  of  his  or  her  property  as  well  during  life  as  by 
will.  Slaves  were  to  be  daily  supplied  with  wholesome  food  and 
to  be  kept  provided  with  good  and  sufficient  clothing.  A  io-hour 
day  was  fixed  for  garden  or  field  labour  during  the  six  months 
April  to  September  inclusive:  for  the  other  six  months  a  12-hour 
day.  Exceptions  could  be  made  during  ploughing  or  harvest 
seasons,  or  on  extraordinary  occasions,  but  the  slaves  were  to  be 
remunerated  in  money  or  by  an  additional  proportion  of  food. 
Other  regulations  were  designed  to  prevent  gross  maltreatment 
of  slaves.  The  infliction  of  punishment  was  limited  to  ‘what  may 
be  considered  as  a  mild  domestic  correction’  to  be  given  only 
with  rods  or  other  implements  of  domestic  punishment.  The 
‘mild  domestic  correction’  was  not  to  exceed  25  stripes,  and  in 
no  case  was  to  be  repeated  within  twenty-four  hours,  nor  until 
the  delinquent  should  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of  any 
former  correction.  Finally,  the  corpse  of  a  slave  was  not  to  be 
interred,  without  permission  first  obtained  from  the  fiscal,  or 
land-drost,  or  field-cornet.25 

‘We  also  beg  leave  humbly,  but  earnestly,  to  recommend  the 
state  of  the  Hottentots  to  His  Majesty’s  benevolent  care’  was 
part  of  Wilberforce’s  motion  in  1822.  The  tenor  of  Wilberforce’s 
speech  was  fear  of  the  extension  of  slavery  and  the  beginning  of 
a  new  slave  trade  at  the  Gape,  and  exhortation  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  watchful  and  to  use  all  its  powers  to  prevent  such 
evils.26  The  motion  was  accepted,  and  on  the  same  day,  Wilmot 
moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
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state  of  the  settlements  of  the  Cape,  Mauritius,  and  Ceylon,  and 
into  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  the  Leeward 
Islands.27 

The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  for  the  Cape,  Mauritius,  and 
Ceylon  were  Major  William  Macbean,  George  Colebrooke,  John 
Thomas  Bigge,  and  later  William  Blair.  At  the  Cape  the  Com¬ 
missioners  were  fully  to  inform  themselves  of  the  condition  of 
the  government  slaves,  and  of  that  of  the  apprenticed  Africans, 
the  manner  of  their  employment,  and  the  means  of  their  future 
emancipation  and  maintenance  (prize  slaves  were  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  Government  or  apprenticed  to  burghers  for 
periods  not  exceeding  fourteen  years) :  the  means  of  opposing  an 
effectual  check  to  the  extension  of  cultivation  by  slave  labour  in 
land  recently  occupied,  and  the  measures  adopted  for  prevent¬ 
ing  the  illicit  introduction  of  slaves  whether  by  land  or  sea.28 
The  Commissioners,  however,  were  fully  occupied  by  questions 
of  government,  finance,  the  administration  of  justice,  trade,  and 
complaints  of  private  individuals,  and  a  report  upon  the  Hotten¬ 
tots  was  not  completed  by  Bigge  till  28  January  1830,  by  which 
time  the  situation  was  radically  changed,  largely  as  a  result  of 
Ordinance  No.  19  of  1826  and  Ordinance  No.  50  of  1828. 29 

Ordinance  No.  19  of  1826  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  incorporated  the  1823  proclamation  and  introduced  im¬ 
portant  changes.  Its  history  is  as  follows:  In  1825  Somerset 
transmitted  the  draft  of  an  Order  for  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  slave  population.  It  appeared  to  Bathurst  that  it  might 
more  conveniently  be  issued  in  the  colony  as  a  legislative  Act, 
and  he  returned  the  document  in  the  form  of  an  ordinance 
which  was  passed  by  the  colonial  council  during  the  regime  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  Richard  Bourke. 

The  ordinance  was  based  on  the  1824  Order  in  Council  for 
Trinidad,  but  it  excluded  the  articles  about  the  carrying  of  the 
whip  and  the  keeping  of  a  punishment  book.  The  reasons  for 
these  omissions  were:  It  was  not  customary  at  the  Cape  to  carry 
whips,  cats,  or  other  instruments  of  punishment  into  the  field  as 
an  emblem  of  authority.  A  record  book  was  impracticable:  in 
many  parts,  farmers  were  hardly  able  to  write:  the  farms  were 
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not  plantations  carrying  on  their  establishment  a  book-keeper 
or  his  equivalent — on  many,  there  were  only  one  or  two  slaves: 
as  the  farms  were  distant  ten,  twelve,  or  even  fifteen  miles  from 
the  nearest  habitation,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
detect  false  entries.30 

The  Inspector  of  the  Slave  Registry  was  appointed  the  Regis¬ 
trar  and  Guardian  of  Slaves  (guardian  was  regarded  as  a  more 
palatable  title  than  protector)  and  the  District  Registrars  were 
to  act  as  Assistant  Guardians.  In  all  actions  wherein  any  slave 
might  be  charged  with  any  offence  punishable  by  death,  banish¬ 
ment,  or  transportation:  or  wherein  any  question  might  arise  as 
to  the  right  of  any  alleged  slave  to  freedom:  or  wherein  any 
person  might  be  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  slave,  or  with  any 
offence  against  the  person  of  any  slave,  notice  had  to  be  given 
to  the  Guardian  or  to  an  assistant,  and  he  or  his  assistant  had 
to  attend  the  trial  or  hearing  and  to  act  therein  in  such  manner 
as  might  be  most  conducive  to  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the 
slave.  Female  slaves  were  not  to  be  flogged  publicly,  but  a  master 
was  authorized  to  place  them  in  solitary  confinement,  with  or 
without  work,  in  any  dry  and  proper  place  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  three  days:  or  for  committing  any  domestic  offence 
to  whip  them  privately  on  the  shoulders  ‘to  such  moderate 
extent  as  any  child  of  free  condition  may  be,  and  usually  is 
punished  and  corrected  in  any  school  for  the  education  of  youth 
in  this  colony’.31  The  owners  were  more  alive  to  interference 
with  the  right  of  inflicting  punishment  than  with  any  other 
which  was  supposed  to  attend  that  species  of  property. 32  Bourke 
affirmed  that  the  slaves  had  been  treated  for  many  years  with 
great  kindness  and  moderation,  and  stated  his  opinion  that 
probably  during  the  first  period  of  the  operation  of  the  Ordin¬ 
ance,  it  would  be  more  troublesome  to  repress  the  frivolous 
complaint  of  the  slave  than  to  moderate  the  harshness  of  the 
master.33 

Two  provisions  which  caused  intense  irritation  were  that 
which  allowed  the  slave  to  attain  his  freedom  by  appraisement34 
— if  there  was  disagreement  on  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  slave 
for  manumission,  the  Guardian  and  the  owner  were  each  to 
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nominate  an  appraiser  to  make  a  joint  valuation — -and  that 
which  stipulated  that  on  a  second  conviction  for  maltreatment 
of  a  slave,  the  guilty  party,  in  addition  to  being  subjected  to 
other  penalties,  would  be  incapable  by  law  of  owning  or  acting 
as  the  manager  of  slaves.35  It  was  alleged  that  some  slaves 
exhibited  self-inflicted  wounds  in  order  to  procure  their  freedom 
under  this  clause.  The  Burgher  Senate,  inhabitants  of  Cape¬ 
town,  and  owners  of  slaves  in  the  district  of  Stellenbosch  peti¬ 
tioned  for  the  repeal  or  suspension  of  part  of  the  Ordinance. 
However,  Bourke  reported  in  1827  that  the  Ordinance  had 
been  acted  upon,  and  having  been  found  not  to  interfere  as  was 
apprehended  with  the  property  or  the  convenience  of  the  slave 
owner,  it  had  almost  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  an  object  of 
contention.36 

Sweeping  changes  were  introduced  by  the  famous  Ordinance 
No.  50  17  July  1828.  The  preamble  runs:  ‘Whereas  certain  laws 
relating  to  and  affecting  the  Hottentots  and  other  free  persons 
of  colour,  lawfully  residing  in  this  colony,  require  to  be  con¬ 
solidated,  amended  or  repealed;  and  certain  obnoxious  usages 
and  customs  which  are  injurious  to  those  persons  require  to  be 
declared  illegal  and  discontinued’.  The  proclamations  already 
mentioned  and  others  were  repealed.  The  ‘pass’  system  was 
abolished,37  and  Hottentots  and  other  free  persons  of  colour 
were  not  to  be  subject  to  any  compulsory  service  to  which  other 
of  His  Majesty’s  subjects  were  not  liable — the  London  Mission¬ 
ary  Society,  for  example,  complained  to  Bathurst  in  1823  that 
the  Hottentots  of  Bethelsdorp  had  been  compelled  to  repair 
roads,  build  and  repair  bridges,  and  clear  watercourses.  The 
third  clause  finally  set  at  rest  any  doubt  remaining  as  to  the 
competency  of  coloured  people  to  purchase  or  possess  land.  The 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  disputes  between  masters  and  ser¬ 
vants  was  laid  down.  Hiring  was  the  subject  of  detailed  regula¬ 
tions.  The  time  limit  of  any  parole  or  written  agreement  was  to 
be  one  month,  but  if  the  parties  were  mutually  desirous  of 
entering  into  a  written  contract  for  a  longer  period  (a  twelve- 
month  maximum)  the  contract  was  to  be  made  in  the  presence 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Police  or  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  &c.  All 
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contracts  affecting  to  bind  the  wife  or  reputed  wife  were  to  be 
executed  by  her.  Parents  could  contract  for  the  services  of  their 
children  under  18  with  their  own,  but  nothing  was  to  give  the 
employer  any  claim  on  the  service  of  such  children  beyond 
the  period  for  which  the  parents  had  engaged.  Nor  could  the 
employer  claim  the  services  of  other  children  under  colour  of 
their  having  been  fed  or  clothed  by  him,  or  of  their  having 
been  born  whilst  the  parents  were  in  his  service,  or  under  any 
pretence  whatever. 

When  the  Ordinance  was  submitted  to  the  King  in  Council 
the  following  was  added  to  prevent  any  doubt  which  might 
arise  upon  the  construction  of  the  ordinance:  ‘All  Hottentots 
and  other  free  persons  of  colour,  lawfully  residing  within  the  said 
Colony,  are  and  shall  be,  in  the  most  full  and  ample  manner, 
entitled  to  all  and  every  the  rights,  privileges  and  benefits  of  the 
law,  to  which  any  other  His  Majesty’s  subjects,  lawfully  residing 
within  the  said  Colony,  are  or  can  be  entitled’.  An  additional 
guarantee  was  a  clause  prohibiting  its  repeal  or  amendment 
except  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  Crown.38 

The  half-yearly  reports  of  the  Guardian  of  Slaves  were  care¬ 
fully  scrutinized  at  home.  On  the  three  for  the  period  June  1827 
to  December  1828,  Murray  commented  that  cases  continually 
recurred  in  which  slaves  preferring  groundless  complaints  against 
their  owners  were  forthwith  punished  as  criminals,  and  the 
reports  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  great  injustice  was  frequently 
committed  by  this  practice.  Two  examples  out  of  a  large  number 
of  cases  dealt  with  in  detail  follow: — -In  the  case  of  the  slave 
Sara,  the  owners  were  proved  to  have  punished  her  with  an 
illegal  instrument:  they  escaped  with  impunity:  Sara  had  to  pay 
costs.  An  owner  who  repeatedly  beat  his  slave,  and  was  proved 
to  have  rubbed  salt  into  the  wounds  in  the  intervals  of  punish¬ 
ment,  was  fined  £5. 39 

The  Order  in  Council  2  February  1830  for  consolidating  the 
several  laws  recently  made  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  in  Trinidad,  Berbice,  Demerara,  St.  Lucia,  the  Cape,  and 
Mauritius  was  proclaimed  on  1 2  August  1 830,  the  Order  having 
full  force  and  effect  from  the  26th.  The  Governor,  Sir  Galbraith 
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Lowry  Cole,  also  issued  a  proclamation  defining  what  were  to 
be  deemed  works  of  necessity  in  which  slaves  might  be  employed 
on  Sundays:  and  for  prescribing  the  modes  of  punishment  which 
in  the  case  of  female  slaves  were  to  be  substituted  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  whipping,  scourging,  or  beating.  The  first  six  works  of 
necessity  were  (i)  ploughing  and  sowing  the  land,  and  com¬ 
pleting  the  agricultural  operations  in  such  cases,  in  order  to 
secure  the  favourable  season  of  the  year;  (2)  reaping  and  secur¬ 
ing  the  crops  during  the  harvest  season;  (3)  pruning  vines  at  the 
proper  time;  (4)  gathering  and  housing  the  grapes;  (5)  com¬ 
mencing,  carrying  on,  and  completing  the  process  of  making 
wine;  (6)  irrigating  in  the  dry  season  such  fields,  vineyards,  or 
gardens  as  had  but  a  limited  and  periodical  supply  of  water. 

Goderich  acknowledged  that  to  suspend  the  process  of  irriga¬ 
tion  for  a  single  day  might  be  highly  inconvenient,  and  necessity 
might  perhaps  fairly  be  pleaded  for  that  invasion  of  the  repose 
of  Sunday:  but  to  sanction  all  the  agricultural  operations  which 
preceded  and  accompanied  the  corn  and  wine  harvests,  and  all 
the  manufacturing  processes  connected  with  the  making  of  wine, 
was  virtually  to  abolish  the  day  of  rest  altogether.  The  first  five 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  operations,  therefore,  were  to 
be  revoked. 

With  respect  to  the  punishment  of  female  slaves,  Murray  had 
objected  to  their  being  imprisoned  by  the  owner  on  a  Sunday. 
In  spite  of  this,  Cole  authorized  confinement  for  the  whole  or 
part  of  Sunday,  either  solitary,  in  the  stocks,  or  otherwise,  or 
confinement  in  some  dry  and  sufficiently  airy  place,  on  bread 
and  water,  or  on  rice  soup,  if  the  offence  for  which  such  punish¬ 
ment  was  to  be  inflicted  should  have  been  committed  at  any 
time  during  the  preceding  day.  Cole  argued  that  so  depraved 
was  the  character  of  many  female  slaves  that  their  Sunday  was 
not  a  day  of  rest,  but  of  debauchery  and  dissipation.  He  also 
could  not  see  why,  if  the  punishment  was  deserved,  the  master 
was  also  to  be  punished  by  depriving  him  of  the  labour  of  his 
slave. 

Goderich  replied  effectively.  If  such  were  really  the  habits  of 
the  women,  he  could  not  doubt  that  their  moral  must  be 
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attributed  to  their  social  condition;  nor  could  he  suppose  that 
the  bad  character  which  had  been  engendered  by  living  in  a 
state  of  slavery  would  be  improved  by  passing  in  solitary  con¬ 
finement  the  day  appropriated  to  instruction  and  repose.  More¬ 
over,  although  it  might  be  very  right  that  the  entire  penalty  of 
crimes  committed  against  society  at  large  should  fall  on  the 
offender  by  whom  it  was  incurred,  it  was  not  undesirable,  in  the 
more  narrow  circle  of  domestic  life,  that  every  punishment 
should  be  a  positive  inconvenience  to  the  superior  by  whom  it 
was  inflicted ;  by  thus  inducing  a  wholesome  reluctance  to  punish, 
the  best  possible  security  was  taken  against  an  arbitrary  use  of 
power.  ‘I  therefore  entirely  adopt  my  predecessor’s  opinion, 
that  imprisonment  on  Sunday  should  be  inflicted  by  the  magis¬ 
trate  only,  and  not  by  the  owner  himself.  You  will  carry  into 
execution  precisely  Sir  George  Murray’s  Instructions  respecting 
the  imprisonment  of  female  slaves  on  Sunday.’40 

An  Order  in  Council  2  November  1831  re-enacted,  with 
several  amendments,  the  Order  in  Council  2  February  1830, 
and  another  6  February  1832  adapted  certain  provisions  of  that 
of  2  November  1831  to  the  local  circumstances  of  the  Cape — - 
the  nature  of  the  agricultural  employments,  the  great  extent  of 
territory,  the  dispersion  of  the  population,  and  the  scarcity  of 
money.  The  powers  vested  in  the  chief  civil  judge  were  vested 
in  each  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice.  Pecuniary 
penalties  might  be  reduced.  The  declaration  to  be  made  within 
the  first  week  of  January  in  each  year  to  the  Guardian  of  Slaves 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  slaves  were  to  be  maintained  was  not 
to  be  made.  The  punishment  book  was  made  applicable  only  to 
Capetown,  Grahamstown,  and  to  districts  within  a  twenty- 
mile  limit  of  those  towns.  For  others,  resident  outside  the  limits, 
the  stipulation  might  be  varied,  suspended  or  modified  by 
proclamation,  subject  to  the  approbation  or  disallowance  of 
His  Majesty.41 

Slaves  at  the  Cape  fell  into  two  classes:  a  skilled  minority 
mostly  in  Capetown  following  such  trades  as  tailoring,  cobbling, 
carpentering,  cabinet-making,  wagon-making,  and  the  like:  and 
an  unskilled  majority  engaged  in  agricultural  and  domestic 
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work.  All  female  slaves  were  domestic  servants,  some  being 
skilled  seamstresses  and  others  wet  nurses.  Where  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  the  owner’s  house  was  insufficient,  the  slaves  lived  in  out¬ 
houses  built  in  the  back  yards.  Conditions  on  farms  in  the 
interior  were  more  primitive,  the  slaves  being  housed  in  straw 
huts  or  even  finding  their  sleeping  quarters  in  the  sheep  or  cattle 
kraal.  Generally  speaking,  little  was  done  to  promote  their 
education,  either  religious  or  secular.  Nevertheless,  the  slaves 
were  accustomed  to  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  the  Hotten¬ 
tots,  and,  after  emancipation,  they  proved  themselves  to  be  the 
more  progressive  of  the  two  most  important  elements  of  the 
Cape  coloured  people.42 

For  the  farmer,  the  most  immediate  result  of  emancipation43 
was  serious  financial  loss,  for  the  compensation  awarded  fell 
short  of  the  value  of  the  slaves.  The  ex-slaves  tended  to  move 
away  from  the  farms:  some  went  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the 
colony:  others  to  the  missionary  institutions:  and  a  number 
became,  as  in  the  West  Indies,  vagrants  or  squatters.  ‘The  whole 
trouble  was,  to  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  that  a  labour 
supply  which  had  been  regular  had  now  become  intermittent.’44 

Ordinance  No.  50  had  considerably  weakened  the  possibility 
of  finding  an  alternative  labour  supply  in  the  Hottentots. 
Complaints  that  Hottentot  vagrancy  and  stock  theft  greatly 
increased  after  1828  were  general — -there  is  no  smoke  without 
fire.  Monthly,  instead  of  annual,  contracts  for  labour  became 
the  rule  after  1828,  but  many  Hottentots  found  even  a  month’s 
continuous  service  too  onerous  and  frequently  quitted  without 
warning.  Some  became  in  town  life  human  flotsam  and  jetsam. 
On  the  other  hand,  bearing  in  mind  that  wrong-doing  makes 
news,  and  that  humdrum  monotonous  respectability  is  ignored, 
we  may  assume,  even  without  the  testimony  of  missionaries, 
that  large  numbers  of  Hottentots  did  not  degenerate  into  less 
useful  members  of  the  community  after  1828. 

A  partial  solution  of  the  labour  problem  was  sought  by  the 
enactment  of  a  vagrancy  law  in  1834  which  was  preceded  by  an 
elaborate  controversy,  respecting  the  propriety  of  the  measure, 
between  the  missionaries  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
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the  great  body  of  landholders  and  public  officers.  The  Cape 
legal  authorities  were  of  opinon  that  ( i )  the  law  as  it  already 
existed  was  of  sufficient  force  to  prevent  and  to  punish  vagrancy, 
supposing  the  officers  of  police  and  the  public  prosecutor  did 
their  duty;  (2)  the  projected  law  was  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  Royal  Order  in  Council  of  January  1829 — it  repealed  part 
of  Ordinance  No.  50,  the  repeal  of  which  without  the  express 
sanction  of  the  Crown  was  prohibited;  (3)  the  law  was  so  drawn 
as  in  almost  all  its  provisions  either  to  outrun,  or  to  fall  short 
of  the  real,  or  at  least,  the  avowed  design  of  its  authors;  (4)  the 
proposed  enactments  were  at  variance  with  the  most  estab¬ 
lished  principles  of  personal  freedom.  Consequently,  D’Urban 
referred  the  matter  for  the  decision  of  the  imperial  Government, 
a  line  of  conduct  which  met  with  the  approbation  of  Aber¬ 
deen45 — the  law  was  disallowed. 

The  eastern  frontier  districts  had  long  been  disturbed  by 
Kaffir  (Bantu)  forays  followed  by  punitive  commandos.  Captain 
Andries  Stockenstrom,  a  land-drost  of  the  district  of  Graaf 
Reinet,  had  been  appointed  commissioner-general  of  the  eastern 
division  in  1828  (the  arrangement  was  made  by  the  imperial 
Government),  but  the  office  had  been  abolished  in  1833  largely 
as  a  result  of  Stockenstrom’s  own  representation:  ‘I  knew  that 
the  situation  had  been  specially  created  with  the  view  of  super¬ 
intending  the  affairs  of  the  frontier  and  eastern  division.  .  .  . 
I  had  no  superintendence  of  the  kind  .  .  .  the  colonial  govern¬ 
ment  carried  on  the  duties  of  my  department  with  the  officers  of 
my  province  direct,  and  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry 
on  my  view  of  the  frontier  defence,  so  as  to  give  protection  to 
both  sides,  and  as  many  things  occurred  which  I  thought 
injurious  to  the  peace  of  the  frontier,  I  represented  all  these 
circumstances,  and  thought  that  I  could  not,  consistently  with 
my  own  feelings  and  with  my  duty,  continue.’46 

The  state  of  affairs  on  the  frontier  resembled  that  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  medieval  times  on  the  Welsh  marches  and  Scottish 
borders.  D’Urban  knew  from  the  time  of  his  appointment  as 
governor  that  he  was  expected  to  deal  with  the  vexed  frontier 
question,  and  he  and  Dr.  Philip  first  worked  in  collaboration, 
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the  latter  going  to  the  eastern  frontier  as  a  forerunner  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  Governor  with  some  solution  to  the  problem. 
‘To  the  end,  whether  in  continued  apprehension  of  the  effects 
of  the  impending  emancipation  or  from  mere  indecision  of  char¬ 
acter,  D’ Urban  procrastinated.’47  Evidence  rules  out  the  second 
of  the  foregoing  conjectures:  ‘I  am,  as  you  may  well  believe,  very 
anxious  for  the  Order  in  Council  for  regulating  the  apprentices 
who  will  be  emancipated  on  the  first  of  December — and  I  have 
deferred  my  proceeding  to  the  Frontier,  and  through  the  Country 
Districts,  from  week  to  week  for  these  Two  Months  past  nearly, 
in  the  hope  of  its  coming  (which  it  is  highly  expedient  it  should 
do,  and  be  put  in  train  of  operation)  before  I  leave  the  seat  of 
government.’48  Dr.  Philip  wrote  on  8  January  1835  that  it  was 
necessary  only  to  look  at  the  proceedings  of  the  majority  of  the 
Council  in  regard  to  the  Vagrant  Act,  and  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  foolish  terrors  of  the  Capetown  people  in  relation 
to  the  1st  of  December,  the  day  on  which  slavery  was  declared 
to  be  at  an  end,  to  discover  causes  which  might  help  to  account 
for  D’Urban’s  detention  beyond  the  period  when  he  was  ex¬ 
pected  at  the  eastern  frontier.  ‘I  should  be  guilty  of  a  dereliction 
of  duty  if  I  did  not  add  that  in  my  past  interviews  with  him,  he 
entered  warmly  into  my  views  of  the  frontier  system.’49  But 
after  the  military  operations  he  wrote:  ‘Whatever  the  governor 
may  now  do,  he  has  with  me  forfeited  all  title  to  confidence’.50 

Unfortunately,  before  the  hoped-for  and  long-expected  arrival 
of  D’ Urban,  another  foray,  followed  by  stern  reprisals,  led  to 
the  outbreak  of  war  (the  6th  Kaffir  War)  in  December  1834, 
and  the  Kaffirs  overran  the  district  of  Albany.  D’Urban  was 
then  faced  with  the  task  of  protecting  the  colonists  and  of 
expelling  the  invaders.  Having  stemmed  the  invasion,  D’Urban 
decided  that  the  future  safety  of  the  colony  would  be  best 
secured  by  annexing  the  territory  between  the  Keiskamma  and 
the  Kei  rivers  (the  province  of  Queen  Adelaide)  and  clearing  it 
of  the  Kaffirs,  but  finding  the  latter  part  of  his  policy  too  big  a 
task,  he  compromised  by  allowing  the  Kaffirs  to  remain  in 
approved  locations. 

For  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  succeedin  g  events,  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  bear  in  mind  two  factors.  Firstly,  humanitarianism  was 
at  its  zenith  in  imperial  affairs — slavery  had  been  abolished  in 
1833:  apprenticeship  was  being  closely  scrutinized:  Stephen  was 
appointed  Colonial  Assistant  Under-Secretary  in  1834:  Glenelg 
became  Colonial  Secretary  in  April  1 835 :  in  the  following  month, 
Buxton  secured  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  (the 
Aborigines’  Committee)  ‘to  consider  what  measures  ought  to  be 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  countries  when 
British  settlements  are  made,  and  to  the  neighbouring  tribes  in 
order  to  secure  to  them  the  due  observance  of  justice  and  the 
protection  of  their  rights,  to  promote  the  spread  of  civilization 
among  them,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  peaceful  and  voluntary 
reception  of  the  Christian  religion’ :  and  Stephen  became  Per¬ 
manent  Under-Secretary  in  1836.  Secondly,  D’Urban’s  de¬ 
spatches  did  not  give  as  comprehensive  a  picture  of  the  causes, 
the  conduct,  and  the  progress  of  the  war  as  the  Colonial  Office 
felt  in  need  of — D’  Urban  was  away  from  Capetown  at  least 
six  weeks  in  the  autumn  of  1835  restoring  tranquillity  in  the 
disturbed  area  and  concluding  treaties  with  the  native  tribes: 
he  reported,  7  November  1835,  he  was  about  to  return  to  the 
regular  seat  of  government.  In  order  to  obtain  the  required 
picture,  other  sources  of  information  were  tapped,  to  the  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  D’ Urban. 

The  combination  of  these  two  factors  resulted  in  D’ Urban 
receiving  from  Glenelg  a  bolt  from  the  blue  in  the  form  of  a 
despatch  which  informed  him  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  outlined 
the  Government  policy,  criticized  his  own,  and  furnished  him 
with  instructions,  with  the  qualification:  ‘If,  however,  in  the 
exercise  of  your  deliberate  judgment,  and  availing  yourself  of 
your  peculiar  means  of  knowledge,  you  shall  be  clearly  per¬ 
suaded  that  I  have  fallen  into  any  such  misapprehension,  it  will 
become  your  duty  to  assume  to  yourself  the  responsibility  of 
suspending  until  further  directions  the  execution  of  any  part  of 
the  following  instructions,  which  you  may  be  convinced  had  its 
origin  in  any  such  misconception.’ 

The  causes  of  the  war,  according  to  Glenelg,  were  colonial 
encroachments  terminating  in  the  assumption  of  exclusive  pos- 
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session  of  all  the  country  between  the  Fish  River  and  the  Keis- 
kamma,  and  the  colonial  system  of  reprisals  for  cattle-stealing, 
&c. — the  Kaffirs  had  ample  justification  for  their  attack.51  The 
colonial  mode  of  warfare  was  censured: — ‘The  great  principles 
of  morality  are  of  immutable  and  universal  obligation,  and 
from  them  are  deduced  the  laws  of  war.  Of  these  laws,  the  first 
and  cardinal  rule  relating  to  a  state  of  hostility  is,  that  the 
belligerent  must  inflict  no  injury  on  his  enemy  which  is  not 
indispensably  requisite  to  ensure  the  safety  of  him  by  whom  it 
is  inflicted,  or  to  promote  the  attainment  of  the  legitimate  ends 
of  the  warfare.  Whether  we  contend  with  a  civilized  or  bar¬ 
barous  enemy,  the  gratuitous  aggravation  of  the  horrors  of  war 
on  the  plea  of  vengeance  or  retribution,  or  on  any  similar 
grounds,  is  alike  indefensible.’ 

The  extension  of  His  Majesty’s  dominions  in  South  Africa  by 
conquest  or  by  cession  was  diligently  and  anxiously  to  be  avoided. 
Hostilities  with  the  frontier  tribes  might  occasionally  be  inevit¬ 
able  for  the  protection  of  the  King’s  subjects,  but  on  every  other 
ground  they  could  not  too  earnestly  be  deprecated.  In  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  those  tribes,  it  yet  remained  to  try  the  efficacy  of  a 
systematic  and  persevering  adherence  to  justice,  conciliation, 
forbearance,  and  the  honest  arts  by  which  civilization  might  be 
advanced  and  Christianity  diffused  amongst  them — such  a 
system  must  be  immediately  established  and  rigidly  enforced. 

The  claim  of  sovereignty  over  the  new  province  bounded  by 
the  Keiskamma  and  the  Kei  must  be  renounced.  ‘You  will 
therefore  prepare  the  public  mind  in  the  Cape  Colony  for  the 
relinquishment  of  the  newly-acquired  province  by  announcing 
that  the  British  occupation  of  it,  is  temporary  and  provisional 
only,  and  will  be  resigned  by  the  end  of  the  year  1836.’ 

Glenelg  also  announced  the  decision  to  appoint  a  lieutenant- 
governor  (Stockenstrom)  of  the  eastern  districts  of  Graaf  Reinet, 
Albany,  Somerset,  and  Uitenhage,  a  civil  commissioner  or  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  native  tribes,  and  a  government  agent  to  reside  in 
Kaffirland  with  the  requisite  powers  to  make  him  an  efficient 
guardian  over  the  rights,  as  well  of  the  natives  as  of  European 
traders.  Parliament  also  would  be  asked  to  approve  a  law  to 
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enable  the  colonial  tribunals  to  take  cognizance  of,  and  to 
punish,  offences  committed  by  British  subjects  within  the  Kaffir 
territory,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  perpetrated 
within  the  limits  of  the  colony  itself. 

The  general  question  of  contact  between  whites  and  natives 
was  also  reviewed.  It  was  a  melancholy  and  humiliating,  but  an 
indisputable,  truth  that  the  contiguity  of  the  subjects  of  the 
natives  of  Christendom  with  uncivilized  tribes  had  invariably 
produced  the  wretchedness  and  decay,  and  not  seldom  the  utter 
extermination  of  the  weaker  party.  This  uniform  result  must  be 
attributed,  not  to  any  necessary  cause,  but  to  the  sinister  influ¬ 
ence  of  those  evil  passions  which  in  such  circumstances  found 
but  too  much  to  provoke,  and  too  little  to  restrain  them.  Of  all 
the  chapters  in  the  history  of  mankind,  this  was  perhaps  the 
most  degrading:  nor  was  there  any  one  course  of  events  on 
which  every  humane  mind  dwelt  with  such  settled  aversion  and 
shame,  as  on  that  which  recorded  the  intercourse  between  the 
Christian  states  of  Europe  and  the  heathen  nations  of  Africa  and 
America.  ‘I  know  not  that  a  greater  real  calamity  could  befall 
Great  Britain  than  that  of  adding  Southern  Africa  to  the  list  of 
the  regions  which  have  seen  their  aboriginal  inhabitants  dis¬ 
appear  under  the  withering  influence  of  European  neighbour¬ 
hood.  It  is  indeed  a  calamity  reducible  to  no  certain  standard 
or  positive  measurement,  but  it  invokes  whatever  is  most  to  be 
dreaded  in  bringing  upon  ourselves  the  reproaches  of  mankind 
and  the  weight  of  national  guilt.’52 

This  despatch  was  penned  after  the  receipt  of  a  despatch  29 
September  1835  from  D’ Urban  transmitting  a  petition  signed 
by  748  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Albany  expressing  ‘their 
deep  conviction  that  their  present  calamitous  situation  may  be 
directly  traced  to  that  disregard,  with  which  their  repeated  and 
urgent  petitions  for  protection  and  redress  of  existing  grievances 
has  been  invariably  treated,  and  which  disregard  they  cannot 
hesitate  to  attribute  in  part  to  those  calumnies  on  their  char¬ 
acters  as  loyal  British  subjects,  and  to  those  misrepresentations 
of  their  actual  conduct,  situation  and  circumstances,  and  of  the 
dispositions,  habits  and  character  of  the  tribes  beyond  the 
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colonial  boundary,  which  have  been  published  to  the  world  by 
mistaken  or  designing  writers’.53 

On  receipt  of  Glenelg’s  despatch,  D’Urban  expressed  deep 
regret  that  his  measures  had  been  disapproved  and  were  to  be 
rescinded.  A  memorial  from  the  eastern  province  praying  for 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  certain  state¬ 
ments  which  had  been  circulated  in  regard  to  the  general  con¬ 
duct  of  the  colonists  towards  the  native  tribes  had  little  effect.54 
The  memorialists  were  to  be  informed  that  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  disclaimed  all  participation  in  the  sentiments  which  had 
dictated  the  reproaches  cast  on  the  character  of  the  colonists55 — 
had  Glenelg  forgotten  his  despatch  to  D’Urban'1  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  Glenelg  had  sent  to  D’Urban  the  instruction  that  under 
no  circumstances  must  a  single  grant  or  licence  of  occupation  be 
made  of  any  part  of  the  Queen  Adelaide  province. 

At  long  last,  Glenelg  received  a  despatch,  with  volumin¬ 
ous  enclosures  (254),  from  D’Urban.  The  despatch  was  dated 
9  June  1836,  but  was  evidently  not  transmitted  till  six  months 
later,  the  date  at  which  it  was  received  at  the  Colonial  Office 
being  8  March  1837. 56  D’  Urban’s  explanation  was  that  he  wished 
to  communicate  at  the  same  time  the  result  of  his  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances  preceding  and  following  the  death  of  the 
Kaffir  chief  Hintza.  D’ Urban’s  defence  was  uncompromising 
and  outspoken— too  outspoken  in  view  of  the  injunction  of  the 
church  catechism:  ‘to  order  myself  lowly  and  reverently  to  all 
my  betters’.  There  were  some  passages  of  Glenelg’s  despatch 
‘which  I  must  be  permitted  to  regard  as  of  a  declamatory  nature, 
and  upon  which,  therefore,  it  can  scarcely  be  incumbent  on  me 
to  dwell’.57  The  invasion  ‘must,  I  think,  be  admitted  from  all 
these  documents,  to  have  been  as  extensive,  as  desolating,  and  as 
bloody  an  one  as  the  advocates  of  the  Kaffir  cause  could  well 
have  desired;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  awful  results  may  be 
admitted  by  these  advocates  as  some  trifling  expiation  of  the 
imputed  sins  of  the  unfortunate  colonists’.  ‘Your  Lordship  in 
England,  may  be,  and  I  cannot  doubt  is,  disposed  to  regard 
with  coolness  and  tranquillity,  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  colony,  and  to  think  lightly  of  the  dangers  to 
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which  it  is  exposed  from  the  savages  upon  its  borders.’  ‘Your 
Lordship’s  despatches,  in  which  ex  parte  statements  avowedly 
derived  from  anonymous  information,  accompanied  by  sweep¬ 
ing  denunciations  of  censure,  obviously  written  for  publica¬ 
tion.’  Finally:  ‘Especially  I  protest  against  the  indignity  with 
which  your  Lordship  has,  in  more  than  one  instance,  been 
pleased  to  visit  me,  His  Majesty’s  Governor  of  this  Colony,  in 
placing  your  declared  reliance  upon  the  anonymous  informa¬ 
tion,  then  before  your  Lordship,  in  contradiction  to  my  direct 
official  statements,  then  also  before  you — unhesitantly  adopting 
the  former,  and  doubting  the  correctness  of  the  latter’.58  This 
last  allegation  was  denied  by  Glenelg,  and  is  not  borne  out  by 
despatches. 

When  Glenelg  replied,  he  acknowledged  that  D’Urban’s  de¬ 
spatch  had  led  him,  with  satisfaction,  to  revise  some  of  his 
opinions.  With  respect  to  the  ‘anonymous’  information,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  sources  were  not  anonymous  to  him.  Wish¬ 
ing  to  have  fuller  knowledge,  he  had  studied  with  attention  the 
evidence  on  the  subject  taken  before  the  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  of  1835,  and  bad  entered  into  personal  communication 
with  some  of  the  witnesses,  even  prior  to  their  examination 
before  the  Committee.  But  the  standing  regulations  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  if  rigidly  and  literally  observed,  would  have  pre¬ 
cluded  him  from  a  sight  of  the  then  unpublished  depositions  of  the 
witnesses;  at  all  events,  the  regulations  were  conclusive  against 
any  quotation  of  or  any  distinct  reference  to  the  depositions  in 
an  official  despatch. 

The  quotations  from  D’Urban’s  despatch  will  have  prepared 
the  reader  for  the  sequel:  ‘You  have  departed  from  the  tone  and 
temper  which  ought  to  characterize  the  intercourse  of  public 
functionaries  engaged  in  the  service  of  their  common  sovereign.’ 
Glenelg’s  despatch  concluded  with  the  intimation  to  D’Urban 
that  because  of  the  impossibility  of  his  continuing  with  Glenelg 
in  the  relations  which  they  had  hitherto  held  towards  each 
other,  he  must  consider  himself  as  holding  the  government  of 
the  colony  only  until  he  was  relieved  by  a  successor.69 

The  incident  was  regrettable.  Both  the  protagonists  were 
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upright  men.  Whatever  blame  may  be  attached  to  D’ Urban  for 
not  keeping  the  Colonial  Office  fully  posted,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  presence  in  London  of  ‘witnesses  for  the  prosecution’, 
with  direct  or  indirect  access  to  a  Colonial  Office  with  negro- 
phile  tendencies  loaded  the  dice  against  him.  In  September 
1835,  Buxton  wrote  requesting  that  Dr.  Philip  might  be  brought 
home  for  examination  before  the  Aborigines’  Committee,60 
and  privately  introduced  to  Glenelg  the  Rev.  Wm.  Ellis,  Foreign 
Secretary  to  the  London  Missionary  Society.  When  Ellis  intim¬ 
ated  to  the  Directors  that  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  Glenelg  to 
receive  any  information  in  their  possession  on  the  late  disastrous 
occurrences,  he  was  instructed  to  forward  such  portions  of  the 
correspondence  of  Dr.  Philip  and  the  missionaries  as  might 
assist  Glenelg  ‘in  acquiring  a  just  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  whole  of  the  ti'ansactions’.  This  Ellis  did,  transmitting  at  the 
same  time  a  number  of  documents  received  from  Buxton.  The 
papers  were  to  be  regarded  as  private  and  confidential  so  far  as 
to  prevent  the  names  of  the  writers  being  quoted  in  Parliament 
or  by  other  means  getting  into  the  public  papers.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards,  Ellis  forwarded  eleven  numbers  of  the  South  African  Com¬ 
mercial  Advertiser ,  edited  by  John  Fairbairn,  the  son-in-law  of 
Philip.  On  1 1  November  he  wrote:  ‘The  Directors  view  with 
deep  regret  the  mode  in  which  the  Kaffirs  have  sought  to  redress 
the  wrongs  that  have  been  inflicted  on  them  during  a  long 
series  of  years’.  We  also  find  Glenelg  addressing  certain  queries 
in  the  same  month  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Glasgow  Missionary  Society  as  he  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him 
‘to  glean  local  information  from  every  quarter  which  may  pre¬ 
sent  itself’.61  Members  of  Buxton’s  family  circle  helped  to  prepare 
a  statement  of  the  South  African  case  which  was  communicated 
to  Glenelg  in  October.62  D’ Urban  had  a  shrewd  idea  of  what 
had  happened.  In  his  defence,  he  stated  that  Glenelg’s  views  of 
the  question  at  issue  were  the  same  as  those  which  had  appeared 
at  the  Cape  in  a  colonial  newspaper,  the  organ  of  Dr.  Philip 
whose  relative  was  the  editor  {supra).  When  Philip  arrived  in 
England  in  May  1836,  Ellis  wrote  to  Glenelg  giving  him  the 
opportunity  of  having  an  interview  with  Philip.  Stephen’s 
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minute  reads:  ‘It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  accept 
this  offer  ...  so  avowed  an  enemy  of  the  governor  is  scarcely 
entitled  to  any  peculiar  attention  from  the  Secretary  of  State.’63 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  subsequent  governors  did  not  find 
the  Kaffirs  the  injured  innocents  that  Glenelg  believed  them  to 
be.  The  proclamation  of  Smith  23  December  1847  at  the  close 
of  the  War  of  the  Axe  {infra)  reads  ‘and  whereas  all  treaties  and 
conventions  resting  upon  or  recognizing  the  political  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  Kaffir  chiefs  have  proved  unsuitable  to  the  social 
state  and  condition  of  themselves  and  their  peoples:  by  whom 
as  often  as  any  temptation  has  been  presented,  the  engagements 
in  question  have  been  treated  with  contempt’.  And  Grey  referred 
to  the  Kaffir  War  of  1 850-3  (8th)  as  begun  ‘with  so  little  provoca¬ 
tion  and  in  so  treacherous  a  manner  by  the  Kaffirs  and  rebellious 
Hottentots’. 

In  his  new  position,  Stockenstrom  negotiated  treaties,  con¬ 
sisting  of  twenty-nine  articles,  with  the  native  chiefs  as  part  of 
the  imperial  Government’s  general  policy  with  regard  to  the 
frontier  question.  D’ Urban’s  treaties  by  which  the  Kaffirs  had 
become  British  subjects  were  annulled.  The  ‘ceded  territory’ 
(between  the  Fish  and  Keiskamma  rivers)  which  it  had  been 
decided  in  1819  was  to  be  kept  clear  of  Kaffirs,  but  which  had 
never  been  effectively  cleared,  was  made  a  loan  in  perpetuity  to 
the  Kaffirs  on  the  condition  of  their  good  behaviour.  The  com¬ 
mando  system  was  abrogated.  Provision  was  made  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  diplomatic  agents  in  convenient  situations  near  the 
residences  of  the  principal  chiefs,  it  being  hoped  that  the  com¬ 
bination  of  agents  and  chiefs  would  keep  the  frontier  in  peace, 
but  there  was  not  sufficient  strength  in  this  sanction.  The  Kaffirs 
‘cared  as  little  for  the  twenty-nine  Articles  of  Stockenstrom  as 
they  did  for  the  thirty-nine  of  the  Church’.64  Napier  drew 
Glenelg’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  ever  since  the  treaties  no  one 
act  of  injustice  or  infringement  of  them  by  British  subjects  had 
taken  place,  although  the  Kaffirs  had  been  most  active  in  cattle¬ 
stealing  in  every  direction.66 

An  Act  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  offences  com¬ 
mitted  by  His  Majesty’s  subjects  within  certain  territories  adja- 
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cent  to  the  colony  was  passed  in  1836. 66  The  laws  in  force  at  the 
Cape  for  punishment  of  crimes  were  extended  to  British  subjects 
in  territories  adjacent  to  the  colony  and  south  of  the  twenty-fifth 
degree  of  south  latitude  (this  demarcation  included  the  southern 
half  of  the  Transvaal).  It  was  made  lawful  for  the  Governor  to 
address  commissions  to  persons  to  act  as  magistrates  in  such 
territories  for  the  purpose  of  ‘arresting,  committing  to  custody, 
and  bringing  to  trial’.  Nothing  in  this  Act,  however,  was  to  be 
construed  as  investing  the  Crown  with  any  claim  or  title  to 
dominion  or  sovereignty  over  such  territories  or  to  derogate 
from  the  rights  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  such  territories. 

These  troublous  times  coincided  with  the  period  of  inquiry 
of  the  Aborigines’  Committee  already  noted.  The  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  was  first  appointed  on  14  July  1835,  the  order  being 
repeated  in  1836  and  in  1837. 67  As  might  be  expected  much 
time  was  given  to  South  African  affairs,  the  chief  witness  being 
Stockenstrom  who  was  examined  and  re-examined,  and  who 
gave  evidence,  some  of  which  caused  intense  resentment  in  the 
colony,  at  great  length.  Dr.  Philip,  of  course,  appeared  before 
the  Committee,  in  spite  of  a  motion,  negatived  by  four  to  one, 
made  by  Sir  Rufane  Donkin,  a  former  governor,  ‘that  Dr.  Philip 
be  not  examined  before  this  Committee  on  any  matter  touching 
the  aborigines  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope’,  and  put  in  many 
documents. 

The  Committee  were  convinced  that  a  large  proportion  of 
both  the  colonists  and  the  military  were  well  and  kindly  dis¬ 
posed  towards  the  natives:  but  it  was  the  system  that  had  been 
permitted  to  prevail  in  the  colony  which  put  it  into  the  power 
of  the  few  who  were  rash,  reckless  or  greedy,  to  hazard  the  peace 
and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community.  The  real  cause  of  the 
late  war  was  ‘the  systematic  forgetfulness  of  the  principles  of 
justice  in  our  treatment  of  the  native  possessors  of  the  soil’.68 
Glenelg’s  instructions  to  Stockenstrom  were  quoted  with  the 
comment:  ‘Your  Committee  would  strongly  impress  upon  His 
Majesty’s  Government  the  strict  propriety  of  a  strict  adherence 
to  these  regulations’.69 

In  connexion  with  British  policy  towards  the  aborigines,  it  is 
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well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  British  and  Foreign  Aborigines’ 
Protection  Society  was  instituted  in  1836.  Buxton  was  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  on  the  committee  were  Wm.  Allen,  Thomas  Hodgkin, 70 
Lushington,  and  Dr.  Philip.  The  object  of  the  society  was  to 
assist  in  protecting  and  promoting  the  advancement  of  defence¬ 
less  or  uncivilized  tribes,  and  it  was  ‘to  be  governed  in  all  its 
measures  by  the  fact,  that  the  complete  Civilization  and  the 
real  Happiness  of  Man  can  never  be  secured  by  any  thing  less 
than  the  diffusion  of  Christian  Principles’.71 

This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  the  Great  Trek  1 836-48, 72  but  attention  will  be  directed 
to  the  events  outlined  in  this  chapter  which,  jointly,  formed  the 
most  potent  cause.  The  Boer  emigrants  at  Port  Natal  wrote  in 
1839  of  the  ‘disgusting  Ordinance  No.  19’,  and  the  several  laws 
afterwards  enacted  whereby  their  slaves  had  been  spoiled,  and 
they  themselves  ruined.  The  emigration  movement  was  also 
stimulated  by  the  vagabondizing  of  the  Hottentots  and  free 
blacks.73  Jacobus  Boshof,  later  President  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Grahamstown  Journal:  ‘Should 
Government  continue  to  show  all  partiality  to  the  blacks,  by 
listening  to  private,  or  missionary  self-interested  representations, 
or  decline  to  take  the  most  active  or  vigorous  measures  towards 
suppressing  vagrancy  and  crime,  the  colonists  will  desert  its 
jurisdiction,  whatever  may  be  the  obstacles  and  difficulties’.74 
Two  years  previously  to  these  representations,  the  emigrant 
farmers  complained  of  the  severe  losses  they  had  sustained 
through  emancipation,  and  stated  they  despaired  of  saving  the 
colony  from  those  evils  which  threatened  it  by  the  turbulent 
and  dishonest  conduct  of  vagrants,  who  were  allowed  to  infest 
the  country.75  Ordinances  Nos.  19  and  50:  emancipation:  the 
disallowance  of  the  1834  Vagrancy  Law  were  to  the  farmers 
both  economic  ills  and  soul-searing  experiences.  ‘Whilst  we  will 
take  care  that  no  one  shall  be  held  in  a  state  of  slavery,  it  is  our 
determination  to  maintain  such  regulations  as  may  suppress 
crime,  and  preserve  proper  relations  between  master  and  ser¬ 
vant.’ 78  It  was  the  official  sapping  of  the  ‘proper  relations’  which 
galled  the  patriarchs.  If  any  one  cause  could  be  named  as  the 
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cause  par  excellence  of  the  Great  Trek,  it  was  fear  of  that  ‘ungodly 
equality’  between  white  and  black,  ex-master  and  ex-slave,  of 
which  Anna  Steenekamp  complained.77 

More  equality  was  introduced  by  Governor  Napier  who  early 
in  1840  informed  Russell  that  it  had  been  decided  to  frame  an 
enactment  which,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  endangering 
the  recently-acquired  liberty  of  the  coloured  classes  on  the  one 
hand,  or  unjustly  affecting  the  European  race  on  the  other, 
would  place  the  labouring  population  of  the  colony  on  one 
uniform  footing.78  The  result,  the  Masters  and  Servants  Ordin¬ 
ance,  was  a  general  law  applicable  to  all  servants,  not  a  special 
law  like  Ordinance  No.  50  applicable  only  to  Hottentots  and 
other  free  persons  of  colour.  Russell  objected  to  triennial  con¬ 
tracts  for  ex-slaves — he  considered  them  akin  to  the  faulty  and 
degrading  system  of  compulsory  labour — -and  also  required  cer¬ 
tain  other  amendments  which  were  duly  made.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  period  for  an  oral  contract  was  to  be  one  year,  but  until 
1  January  1849  only  three  months  for  those  who  previously  to 
1  December  1838  were  slaves  or  apprentices.  Written  contracts 
could  be  made  for  three  years,  with  a  limitation  till  1  January 
1849  of  one  year  for  the  same  classes.  The  amended  Ordinance 
No.  1  of  1841  was  confirmed  by  an  Order  in  Council  27  August 
1 842, 79  and  the  coloured  population  of  the  colony  was  thus 
placed  on  a  footing  of  legal  equality  with  the  Europeans. 

Stockenstrom,  on  account  of  his  unpopularity — to  use  a  mild 
term — with  many  of  the  colonists,  was  honourably  removed 
from  his  post  in  1839.  The  so-called  Stockenstrom  treaty  system, 
modified  by  both  Napier  and  his  successor,  Sir  Peregrine  Mait¬ 
land,  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  War  of  the  Axe  1846-7.  A 
Kaffir  charged  with  stealing  an  axe  was  being  taken  to  Grahams- 
town  when  he  was  rescued  by  a  party  of  his  fellow-countrymen: 
his  surrender  being  demanded  in  vain,  war  broke  out.  Maitland 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  the  first  governor  to  be 
formally  appointed  High  Commissioner  for  the  settling  and 
adjustment  of  the  affairs  of  the  territories  adjacent  to  and  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  frontier.  Pottinger  was 
superseded  by  Sir  Harry  Smith,  D’Urban’s  right-hand  man.  At 
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the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Smith  extended  the  area  of  Cape 
Colony  by  making  the  Orange  River  the  northern  boundary, 
and  by  annexing  the  ‘ceded  territory’  which  he  named  Victoria. 
What  had  been  the  Queen  Adelaide  Province  was  made  a  separ¬ 
ate  imperial  dependency  with  the  name  of  British  Kaffraria.80 
In  an  attempt  to  end  the  cleavage  caused  by  the  Great  Trek, 
Smith  also  proclaimed  3  February  1848  the  short-lived  British 
sovereignty  over  the  territory  between  the  Orange  and  the  Vaal 
rivers  (the  Orange  River  Sovereignty).  Smith  as  High  Com¬ 
missioner  proclaimed  that  the  conquered  territories  (British 
Kaffraria)  ‘are  hereby  vested  in  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  but 
not,  at  present,  as  part  or  parcel  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  .  .  .  that  the  said  Territories  shall  be  held  by  the 
Kaffir  Chiefs  and  people,  from  and  under  Her  said  Majesty  by 
such  services,  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  Her 
Majesty’s  High  Commissioner,  or  other  Representative,  who 
shall  be  the  Great  Chief  of  the  whole  of  the  said  Territories, 
shall  deem  best  calculated  to  promote  the  civilization,  conver¬ 
sion  to  Christianity,  and  general  enlightenment  of  the  benighted 
human  beings  subject  to  her  rule’.81 

British  Kaffraria  was  divided  into  counties,  towns,  and  villages, 
and  locations  were  allotted  to  the  several  tribes.  The  Kaffirs 
were  ruled  by  a  Chief  Commissioner  and  Commandant,  with 
one  commissioner  and  two  assistant  commissioners,  through  the 
medium  and  instrumentality  of  their  chiefs.  General  order  was 
maintained  by  a  Kaffir  police  consisting  of  two  divisions,  each 
of  approximately  200  men  under  the  authority  of  a  European 
superintendent.  Seven  military  posts  were  established,  but  the 
military  were  not  to  be  employed  until  all  other  means  had 
failed,  and,  if  used,  they  were  to  be  invariably  in  force.82  The 
establishment  of  military  villages,  consisting  of  pensioners  and 
purchasers  of  discharges,  upon  territory  between  the  Fish  and 
Keiskamma  Rivers,  was  also  contemplated.  Another  proclama¬ 
tion  23  December  1847  invited  the  missionaries  to  return  with 
a  promise  of  the  utmost  support  and  protection.  Traders  were 
invited  in  order  to  encourage  a  trade  in  gum — a  £50  annual 
licence  was  necessary.  The  introduction  of  firearms  and  gun- 
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powder  involved  forfeiture  of  the  licence,  expulsion  from  British 
Kaffraria,  and  total  confiscation  of  property.  It  was  also  for¬ 
bidden  to  introduce  spirituous  liquors. 

The  general  settlement  was  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
Grey  who  informed  Pottinger,  the  predecessor  of  Smith,  that  he 
was  inclined  to  believe  that  instead  of  annexing  Kaffraria  to  the 
British  dominions,  either  as  a  new  colony  or  as  an  extension  of 
the  existing  colony  of  the  Cape,  it  would  be  preferable  to  require 
the  chiefs  and  their  tribes  to  acknowledge  the  Queen  as  the 
Protector  of  their  nation,  and  to  receive  a  British  officer  as  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  all  their  national  forces,  an  officer  to  whom 
the  native  chiefs  should  be  made  subordinate  in  civil  as  well  as 
in  military  affairs.83  Grey  looked  to  a  military  organization  of 
the  Kaffir  tribes  under  British  officers  as  an  important  means  of 
converting  them  into  a  barrier  against  any  inroads  either  of  the 
emigrant  Boers,  or  of  the  native  tribes  to  the  east  or  north  of  the 
frontier. 

Apparently  all  was  well,  but  the  settlement  was  founded  on 
the  sand  of  a  diffusion  of  hybrid  authority  over  restless  tribes, 
and  the  8th  Kaffir  War  ensued  (1850-3)  during  which  there 
was  a  wholesale  defection  of  the  Kaffir  police  and  a  rebellion  of 
the  Hottentots  of  the  Kat  River  settlement,  founded  in  1829  to 
strengthen  the  frontier.84 

To  return  to  the  Great  Trek.  The  first  movement  of  Boer 
trekkers  was  into  Natal.  In  1838  Napier  issued  a  proclamation 
referring  to  the  emigrants  as  British  subjects  and  inviting  them 
to  return  with  a  promise  that  their  grievances  would  be  re¬ 
dressed,  and  sent  a  British  garrison  to  Durban.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  imperial  Government  was  opposed  to  the  annexation  of 
more  territory,85  and  Napier  acting  on  instructions  from  home 
withdrew  the  detachment  in  January  1840,  but  the  deplorable 
accounts  of  the  state  of  affairs  which  reached  Russell  induced 
him  in  1841  to  order  the  re-occupation  of  Durban.  In  1842 
Stanley  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  but  allowed 
Napier  some  discretion  as  to  when  he  should  order  evacuation. 
Napier,  strongly  opposed  to  withdrawal  on  the  grounds  that 
wars  of  extermination  would  commence  with  the  neighbouring 
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tribes,  and  that  grievous  oppression,  massacre,  and  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  slavery  by  the  trekkers  would  be  the  result,86  recom¬ 
mended  colonization  and  encouragement  to  extensive  British 
emigration.  In  the  circumstances,  Stanley  considered  that  Napier 
was  justified  in  having  refrained  from  acting  on  his  instructions, 
and  informed  him  that  he  would  bring  the  whole  subject  again 
before  the  Government.  The  upshot  was  that  Natal  became  a 
British  colony  in  1843.  Legislative  powers  were  retained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the  Cape,  and  communi¬ 
cations  from  the  lieutenant-governor  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
were  transmitted  through  the  Governor  of  the  Cape,  to  whom 
was  given  the  power  of  exercising  the  same  powers  of  control 
which  he  exercised  over  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  eastern 
district,  and  which  the  Governor-in-Chief  of  the  Windward  and 
Leeward  Islands  exercised  over  the  lieutenant-governors  of  the 
subordinate  colonies.  The  grant  of  a  nominee  legislative  council 
was  made  in  1847,  but  in  practice  this  council  was  identical  in 
composition  with  the  executive  council,  and  did  not  give  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  inhabitants.  ‘I  cannot  but  think’,  wrote  Stephen, 
‘that  the  creation  of  a  British  colony  at  Port  Natal  was  an  ill- 
advised  measure.  The  object  was  to  overtake  the  Emigrant 
Boers — to  prevent  their  wars  with  the  natives  and  to  obstruct 
their  forming  a  new  Colony  in  dependence  on  Holland.  But, 
as  we  advance,  the  Boers  retreat  to  the  eastward,  reproducing 
in  new  places,  the  evils  which,  for  the  moment,  we  had  arrested 
at  Natal.’87 

Stanley’s  final  instructions  were  that  the  inhabitants  of  Natal, 
so  long  as  they  conducted  themselves  orderly  and  peaceably, 
were  to  be  taken  under  the  protection  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Commissioner  who  was  to  be  appointed88  to  collect 
opinions  and  information  was  to  state  most  explicitly  that  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  institutions  ultimately  sanctioned,  three  con¬ 
ditions  were  essential  ( 1 )  in  the  eye  of  the  law  there  was  to  be 
no  distinction  or  disqualification  whatever  founded  on  mere 
distinction  of  colour,  origin,  language  or  creed:  the  protection 
of  the  law  in  letter  and  substance  was  to  be  extended  impartially 
to  all  alike;  (2)  no  aggression  would  be  sanctioned  upon  the 
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natives  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony  under  any  plea  whatever, 
by  any  private  person,  or  body  of  men,  unless  acting  under  the 
immediate  authority  and  orders  of  the  Government;  (3)  slavery, 
in  any  shape,  or  under  any  modification,  was  absolutely  un¬ 
lawful.  ‘You  will  take  care  that  it  be  distinctly  understood  that 
these  three  conditions  are  indispensable  preliminaries  to  the 
permission  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  to  the  emigrants  to 
occupy  the  territory  of  Port  Natal,  and  to  enjoy  thereon  a  settled 
government  under  British  protection.’89 

Beyond  the  breakwater  of  Natal  lay  the  stormy  seas  of  clash¬ 
ing  Bantu  tribes.  The  influx  of  natives90  and  the  paucity  of  the 
European  population — Dutch  farmers  were  trekking  beyond 
the  Drakenberg — made  the  prospects  of  the  new  colony  far 
from  favourable.  When  Maitland  reported  in  1846  the  breaking 
out  of  hostilities  between  the  Amaswazi  tribe  and  Panda,  with 
the  possibility  of  the  refugee  Zulus  in  Natal  joining  in  the 
contest,  Stephen  endorsed  the  despatch:  ‘I  cannot  but  anticipate 
from  this  despatch  another  South  African  war,  for  no  one 
definite  purpose,  excepting  that  of  maintaining  our  National 
character  for  perseverance,  invincibility,  and  good  faith — per¬ 
haps  an  inevitable  but  certainly  a  most  costly  obligation.’91 
When  Grey  was  called  upon  to  decide  whether  it  was  expedient 
to  retain  Natal  as  a  British  colony,  he  could  not  doubt  that 
Lieutenant-Governor  West  was  right  in  anticipating  that  the 
withdrawal  of  British  authority  from  the  district  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  black  population  which 
had  found  refuge  there,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opinion 
of  the  missionaries  and  others  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
natives  was  that,  by  taking  proper  measures  for  their  control 
and  protection,  they  would  rapidly  advance  in  civilization,  and 
their  improvement  would  exercise  an  important  and  beneficial 
influence  to  a  great  distance  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  ‘It  is 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Africa  that 
the  colony  is  to  be  maintained.’92 

Five  commissioners93  appointed  to  locate  the  natives  reported 
in  March  1847.  They  recommended  that  each  location — a  map 
of  1850  shows  seven  locations — should  be  governed  by  a  super- 
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intendent  or  resident  agent  to  be  furnished  with  one  or  more 
assistants  according  to  the  size  of  the  location,  and  that  upon 
each  location  there  should  be  a  native  police  force  under  a 
European  officer.  They  also  suggested  magisterial  duties  for  the 
superintendent  (with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  diplomatic  agent) 
who  should  have  the  power  to  dispose  of  cases  as  much  as 
possible  according  to  the  principles  of  British  law,  at  the  same 
time  adapting  his  decisions  to  the  usages  and  customs  of  the 
native  law,  where  such  accommodation  could  be  effected  with¬ 
out  violating  the  stern  requirements  of  justice.  In  administering 
the  government  of  the  location,  he  should  conform  as  much  to 
native  law  as  was  compatible  with  the  principles  of  British  law, 
until  by  degrees  the  whole  population  might  with  advantage  be 
brought  under  the  British  code.  The  commissioners,  however, 
were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  productive  of  no  good  result 
suddenly  to  abrogate  the  laws  and  usages  the  natives  had  prac¬ 
tised  from  time  immemorial,  except  such  as  were  connected 
with  their  ideas  of  witchcraft  and  which  affected  the  lives  of  the 
accused.94 

Grey  approved  generally  of  the  recommendations,  but,  in 
view  of  the  heavy  demands  from  many  different  quarters  upon 
the  imperial  treasury,  discountenanced  the  expectation  that 
any  plans  for  improvement  which  would  involve  large  expendi¬ 
ture  by  the  imperial  Government  could  be  adopted.  He  observed 
that  the  local  authorities  were  clearly  to  understand  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  confine  their  views  to  the 
accomplishment  of  such  gradual  improvements  as  might  be 
introduced  without  looking  to  the  mother  country  for  pecuniary 
assistance  to  more  than  a  very  moderate  extent.  The  main¬ 
tenance  of  no  very  large  military  force  for  the  support  of  the 
authority  of  government  and  to  aid  the  inhabitants  in  defending 
themselves  was  the  only  charge  he  was  prepared  to  recommend 
to  Parliament:  other  expenditure  must  be  provided  from  colonial 
funds.  This  principle  necessarily  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
attempt  to  subject  the  large  native  population  to  the  regular 
administration  of  British  law  must  be  abandoned,  for  Natal 
could  not  meet  the  expense  of  such  an  undertaking. 
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It  followed,  nevertheless,  that  the  natives  must  be  subjected 
to  some  other  kind  of  authority,  since  it  was  obvious  that  those 
who  had  hitherto  been  under  a  rule  of  despotic  severity  could 
not  without  extreme  danger  be  emancipated  from  all  control. 
The  only  mode  of  meeting  the  difficulty  which  Grey  could  sug¬ 
gest  was  that  of  abstaining  from  any  sudden  or  violent  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  authority  exercised  by  the  chiefs.  It  should  be 
expressly  declared  that,  in  assuming  the  sovereignty,  the  Queen 
had  not  interfered  with  or  abrogated  any  law,  custom,  or  usage 
prevailing  antecedently  to  the  British  rule,  save  only  such  laws, 
customs,  and  usages  as  were  abhorrent  from  and  opposed  to  the 
general  principles  of  humanity  or  decency  recognized  through¬ 
out  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  further  that  the  Queen 
had  not  interfered  with  or  abrogated  the  powers  vested  in  the 
chiefs. 

This  policy  implied,  continued  Grey,  that  some  control  should 
be  exercised  over  the  chiefs,  in  order  to  restrain  them  from  those 
acts  of  cruelty  and  tyranny  which  were  so  common  among 
savages,  but  which  could  not  be  tolerated  even  amongst  them 
whilst  living  under  the  protection  of  a  civilized  nation.  The 
power  of  inflicting  capital  punishments,  if  not  altogether  taken 
away,  should  be  restrained,  and  the  infliction  of  any  punish¬ 
ment  at  all  on  those  accused  of  witchcraft  or  neglect  of  their 
religious  observances  should  be  most  strictly  prohibited.  Other 
control  should  be  very  sparingly  exercised  in  order  that  the 
power  of  the  chiefs,  which  it  was  an  object  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  at  that  stage  to  sustain,  might  not  be  impaired  and  that 
they  might  not  be  lowered  in  the  eyes  of  their  tribes. 

It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  local  authorities  by  degrees  to 
cause  the  most  oppressive  of  the  native  laws  to  be  repealed,  and 
to  substitute  plain  and  simple  rules  consistent  with  natural 
justice,  remembering,  however,  that  the  process  to  be  successful 
must  be  exceedingly  gradual,  as  it  was  useless  to  make  an 
improvement  of  the  laws  precede  improvement  in  the  capacity 
of  those  for  whom  they  were  made  to  understand  them.  War 
between  different  chiefs  within  the  limits  of  the  settlement  must 
be  absolutely  prohibited,  and  they  must  be  required  to  submit 
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all  disputes  to  the  arbitration  and  decision  of  the  colonial 
authorities. 

In  that  manner,  an  approach  at  least  would  be  made  to  the 
establishment  of  security  for  person  and  property,  and  it  was  to 
the  effects  of  that  security  in  promoting  industry  and  in  favour¬ 
ing  the  efforts  which  must  be  made  to  educate  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  that  they  must  mainly  trust  for  the  accomplishment  of  real 
improvement.  The  missionaries  would  be  indispensable  auxili¬ 
aries,  for  it  was  impossible  to  expect  barbarous  tribes  to  become 
civilized  unless  they  were  converted  to  Christianity.  Schools 
should  be  of  an  industrial  character. 

The  tribes  ought  to  be  required  to  pay  more  directly  for  the 
protection  they  received.  All  land  occupied  and  cattle  possessed 
should  be  subject  to  a  moderate  tax  or  assessment,  and  the  taxes 
should,  of  course,  be  payable  by  Europeans  as  well  as  by  natives. 
If  the  natives  could  not  pay  in  money  they  should  be  required 
to  do  so  in  kind.  Chiefs  should  be  made  responsible  for  the 
payments  from  their  tribes,  and  no  native  who  refused  or  failed 
to  pay  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  district:  for  their 
services,  the  chiefs  should  be  allowed  moderate  stipends.  To 
facilitate  the  payment  of  their  required  contributions,  the  natives 
should  be  given  to  a  certain  extent  employment  in  making 
roads:  pleas  of  inability  to  pay  would  then  be  met  by  the  offer 
of  work  which  should  as  far  as  possible  be  paid  by  the  piece. 
Further,  it  might  not  be  inexpedient  to  add  some  very  small 
poll-tax.95 

Smith  was  in  complete  accord  with  Grey’s  views  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  maintaining  the  powers  of  the  chiefs.  ‘When  I  administered 
the  government  of  Kafhrland  in  1836,  I  opened  the  gates  of  a 
flood  which  I  could  not  stem,  by  undermining  the  power  of 
the  chiefs.  My  error  was  soon  apparent;  and  I  was  compelled 
to  re-establish  that  which  it  had  before  been  my  purpose  to 
weaken.’96 

The  intention  of  Smith  to  levy  a  capitation  tax  upon  the 
Zulus  located  in  Natal  met  with  Grey’s  approbation  .  The  tax  to 
which  might  be  added  a  quit  rent  upon  the  land  they  occupied, 
Grey  considered  to  be  of  great  use,  not  only  for  raising  a  revenue 
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for  the  establishment  of  schools  and  other  institutions  for  their 
benefit,  but  also  by  imposing  upon  them  the  necessity  of  working 
to  obtain  the  means  of  paying  the  tax.  The  disposition  to  be 
satisfied  with  ‘having  a  sufficiency  to  eat  and  time  to  sleep’  was 
that  which  almost  universally  distinguished  uncivilized  men, 
and  was  the  origin  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  Zulu  labour  for 
the  cultivation  of  cotton. 

In  attempting  to  put  down  vagrancy,  it  would  be  requisite  at 
the  same  time,  Grey  observed,  to  provide  some  means  for  the 
relief  of  the  sick  and  destitute,  as  it  would  be  hard  to  punish 
vagrancy  on  the  part  of  those  who  could  truly  assert  that  they 
had  no  other  means  of  existence.  Hence,  whenever  the  pecuniary 
means  of  doing  so  could  be  found,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
establish  in  the  different  districts  hospitals  to  receive  the  sick, 
and  houses  of  correction  to  which  the  idle  might  be  committed 
for  short  periods  of  hard  labour. 

‘The  policy  which  I  believe  to  be  best  adapted  to  promote 
civilization  is  that  of  raising  the  revenue  required  for  the  support 
of  those  institutions  which  distinguish  a  civilized  from  a  bar¬ 
barous  state  of  society,  by  such  taxes  as  may  tend  most  to  render 
a  mere  subsistence  difficult  to  be  obtained  without  exertion,  and 
to  increase  the  amount  of  labour  which,  in  a  state  of  barbarism 
and  in  a  country  very  thinly  peopled,  is  necessary  for  that 
purpose;  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  encourage  industry 
and  the  formation  of  a  taste  for  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  a 
civilized  life,  by  adopting  a  low  rate  of  duties  on  imports,  to 
avoid  raising  their  price.  Stimulants,  such  as  spirits  and  tobacco, 
would  of  course  be  excepted  from  this  rule,  and  should  be  taxed 
as  highly  as  they  will  bear,  without  creating  the  necessity  of  an 
expensive  establishment  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling.’97 

As  a  result  of  representations  by  the  local  authorities  of  Natal, 
the  lieutenant-governor,  Martin  West,  Cloete,  the  Recorder, 
and  Shepstone,  the  diplomatic  agent,  Smith  assumed  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  authorizing  the  non-issue  of  the  proclamation 
recognizing  native  laws  in  Natal.  Gloete’s  objections  were  that 
it  would  produce  in  the  minds  of  the  emigrant  farmers,  and  of 
the  white  inhabitants  generally,  a  feeling,  which,  however 
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erroneous,  was  but  too  prevalent,  that  the  natives  would  be 
subject  to  laws  and  regulations  securing  to  them  greater  rights 
and  privileges  than  were  possessed  by  the  generality  of  the 
inhabitants;  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  produce  and  keep 
alive  a  spirit  of  disaffection  towards  the  Government  and  of 
hostility  towards  the  natives.  The  natives,  and  particularly  their 
petty  chiefs,  would  become  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
Queen  intended  to  acknowledge  their  entire  independence  from 
all  local  law.  The  immediate  effect  would  be  to  destroy  the 
whole  magisterial  authority  and  the  prestige  which  the  diplo¬ 
matic  agent,  Shepstone,  had  hitherto  exercised  with  the  happiest 
effect,  both  among  the  natives  and  their  chiefs:  their  propensity 
to  resort  to  ‘club-law’  had  been  checked.  In  the  opinion  of 
Shepstone,  it  would  be  a  step  distinctly  retrograde,  as  it  would 
restore  to  the  chiefs  the  dangerous  prerogatives  they  had 
already  voluntarily  surrendered.  One  of  the  principal  and  most 
highly-appreciated  boons  conferred  upon  the  natives  by  the 
supervision  of  a  civilized  government,  namely,  that  of  a  whole¬ 
some  restraint  upon  the  uncontrolled  wills  of  their  chiefs,  would 
be  annihilated,  with  the  consequence  that  natives  would  desert 
the  locations  and  overrun  the  farms  to  escape  tyranny.98  Grey 
not  only  approved  of  this  step,  but  also  intimated  that  he  had 
advised  the  Queen  to  issue  an  additional  instruction  revoking 
the  royal  instructions  relating  to  that  subject. 

Another  despatch  from  Grey  throws  more  light  upon  his 
policy.  It  was  of  the  highest  importance,  he  considered,  that 
whatever  was  collected  by  way  of  revenue  in  each  district  should 
be  expended  locally.  Each  district  should  be  required  to  main¬ 
tain  a  constable,  with  assistants,  if  necessary:  to  provide  sufficient 
roads:  to  support  a  school  and  a  dispensary  or  hospital  where 
every  inhabitant  should  have  the  right  to  be  treated  gratui¬ 
tously.  By  applying  whatever  revenue  was  collected  by  direct 
taxation  to  objects  of  local  interest,  the  burden  would  be  ren¬ 
dered  less  unpalatable,  while  the  general  government  being 
relieved  from  these  charges  would  probably  find  the  revenue 
from  indirect  taxation  sufficient  to  meet  its  necessary  expendi¬ 
ture.  In  the  native  locations  there  might  be  introduced  an 
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authority  of  a  municipal  character  of  the  simplest  kind  in  which 
the  chiefs  might  act  as  municipal  officers  having  the  same  desig¬ 
nations  as  the  officers  performing  similar  functions  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  inhabited  by  whites:  this  would  be  a  step  towards  the 
gradual  assimilation  of  the  natives  in  sentiments  and  habits  to 
the  whites. 

With  reference  to  the  taxation  of  the  natives,  Grey,  as  we 
have  seen,  favoured  assessments  on  land  and  cattle,  a  method 
which  would  have  the  advantage  of  rendering  it  ultimately 
possible  to  establish  one  uniform  system  of  taxation  for  natives 
and  Europeans.  If  the  country  were  divided  into  districts,  and 
each  district  charged  with  an  assessment  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  occupied  land,  and  the  number  of  stock  pastured  upon 
it,  the  additional  advantage  would  be  obtained,  that  all  land  on 
which  no  assessment  was  paid  would  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  Crown,  and  thus  the  effect  of  those  profuse  grants,  which 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  had  been  made,  would  be,  in 
part,  corrected. 

The  principle  of  segregation  of  the  natives  was  not  favoured 
by  Grey.  In  his  view  the  experience  of  Canada  and  Australia 
showed  the  disadvantage  of  this  policy,  while  the  opposite 
policy  pursued  in  New  Zealand  held  out  the  hope  at  least  of  a 
result  more  consonant  with  feelings  of  humanity.  The  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  races  was  no  doubt  the  policy  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  presented  the  fewest  difficulties  and  dangers,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  look  to  ultimate  consequences.  His  suggestion  was 
that  the  locations  should  have  sufficient  intervals  between  each 
for  the  spread  of  white  settlements.  Each  European  immigrant 
would  thereby  have  a  supply  of  labour  in  his  immediate  prox¬ 
imity,  and  in  the  limited  space  available  the  natives  would  find 
regular  industry  necessary  for  subsistence,  and  would  find  it 
impossible  to  rely  entirely  upon  pastoral  occupations.  Grey 
looked  forward  to  amalgamation,"  and  with  this  end  in  view  he 
also  recommended  that  every  encouragement  should  be  afforded 
to  the  younger  natives  to  become  servants  in  the  families  of 
European  settlers. 100 

The  proclamation  respecting  native  laws  in  Natal  was  issued 
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after  all  (21  June  1849)  by  Lieutenant-Governor  West,  who 
gave  as  his  reason  that  the  abrogation  of  the  power  of  the  chiefs, 
and  of  the  native  laws,  by  a  premature  assertion  of  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  colonial  courts,  would  be  productive  of  a  danger¬ 
ous  state  of  anarchy.  Reporting  this  to  Smith,  West  transmitted 
an  Ordinance  23  June  1849  for  repealing  so  much  of  Ordinance 
No.  12  of  1845  as  was  inconsistent  with  the  proclamation  and 
with  the  provisions  of  his  Ordinance:  and  for  providing  for  the 
better  administration  of  justice  among  the  natives.101 

West  died  on  1  August  1849  and  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Pine,  an  appointment  which  marked  Grey’s  sense  of 
the  able  and  judicious  manner  in  which  Pine  had  administered 
the  government  of  Sierra  Leone  during  the  absence  of  the 
Governor.  The  course  of  affairs  had  raised  some  legal  difficulties 
of  rather  an  embarrassing  nature,  Grey  permitted  himself  to 
observe.  The  course  he  adopted  was  to  recommend  the  passing 
of  an  Order  in  Council  19  June  1850  confirming  the  Ordinance 
as  it  stood,  but  giving  the  local  legislature  the  largest  possible 
powers  of  amendment,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  alter  the  provisions 
both  of  the  twenty-eighth  clause  of  the  royal  instructions  (the 
subject  of  the  proclamation)  and  also  of  the  Order  in  Council 
itself.  Conveying  this  decision,  Grey  explained  the  policy  of  the 
Government. 

The  principle  which  the  Government  wished  to  be  followed 
was  that  of  maintaining  native  usages,  as  far  as  that  could 
reasonably  be  done.  It  was  not  desired  to  remove  any  particular 
class  of  offences  from  the  cognizance  of  the  native  authorities, 
merely  on  the  ground  that  the  offence  itself  was  of  a  serious 
nature.  It  was  desired  only  to  abrogate  unchristian  and  bar¬ 
barous  usages  in  dealing  with  offences.  When  an  imaginary 
offence  was  visited  with  punishment,  as  in  the  case  of  witch¬ 
craft:  where  offences  of  a  very  serious  kind  were  treated  as 
excusable,  or  redeemable  by  slight  fine,  as  was  sometimes  the 
case  in  respect  of  homicide  committed  under  particular  circum¬ 
stances  among  barbarous  tribes:  where,  on  the  other  hand, 
offences  of  a  comparatively  slight  moral  character  were  invested, 
from  superstitious  or  other  motives,  with  peculiar  importance, 
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and  punished  in  an  inhuman  manner:  all  those  were  instances 
where  the  native  custom  or  usage  was,  in  the  language  of  the 
instruction,  ‘repugnant  to  the  general  principles  of  humanity’ 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  suppressed  wherever  the  British 
dominion  extended;  as  far  as  that  could  be  done  in  the  safe 
exercise  of  discretion.102 

A  chapter  on  South  African  history  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  general  remarks  about  missionaries.  V arious  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  were  represented:  the  London:  the  Wesleyan: 
the  Glasgow:  the  United  Brethren  (Moravians) :  the  Paris  Evan¬ 
gelical  Society:  the  Berlin  Society,  and  the  Rhenish  Society.  Of 
the  relatively  refining  influence  of  the  missionaries  on,  and  their 
championship  of  natives,  there  can  be  no  question.  The  latter 
activity,  as  in  the  West  Indies,  explains  the  unpopularity  of  the 
missionaries,  at  least  those  of  the  London  Society,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  Dr.  Philip,  with  the  European  population.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  labour  was  usually  insufficient  in  quantity  and  fre¬ 
quently  inefficient  in  quality,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  policy 
which  weakened  the  authority  of  the  whites  over  the  coloured 
population  evoked  disgusted  opposition.  ‘The  aristocrat  and 
theologian  dormant  in  every  farmer  were  shocked  into  violent 
opposition  to  a  state  of  affairs  that  violated  the  laws  of  God,  and 
man,  and  common  sense.’103 

Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  missionary  institutions  at 
times  symbolized  to  harassed  governors  pretensions  to  a  quasi- 
imperium  in  imperio ,  especially  at  periods  when  it  was  apparent 
that  their  sponsors  had  the  sympathetic  ear  of  the  home  Govern¬ 
ment.  At  the  time  when  Stockenstrom  was  locating  Hottentots 
— some  were  being  drawn  from  missionary  institutions — on  the 
north-eastern  branches  of  the  Kat  river,  he  wrote  to  Cole:  ‘As 
for  the  missionaries,  I  will  tell  you  in  a  few  words  what  they 
want.  Give  them  all  the  land  in  the  colony  so  that  the  Hottentots 
may  hold  it  from  them  and  during  their  pleasure;  but  you  are 
now  taking  their  Hottentots  from  their  institutions,  these  you  will 
therefore  upset,  you  will  consequently  undermine  their  power 
over  the  Hottentots  and  deprive  them  of  a  certain  degree  of 
political  influence,  which  even  Saints  are  sometimes  tenacious  of. 
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In  short,  you  are  going  to  make  human  beings  of  their  Hotten¬ 
tots,  without  consulting  them,  without  their  consent,  without 
being  bullied  into  it  by  them,  in  defiance  of  them.  As  our  great 
Patron,  Luther,  said  that  he  would  rather  be  in  Hell  with  Christ 
than  in  Heaven  without  Him,  so  the  missionaries  think  that  the 
Hottentots  would  be  much  better  off  in  the  former  place  with 
them,  than  in  the  latter  without  them.’104 

With  reference  to  the  attitude  of  the  colonial  authorities  to 
missionary  institutions,  the  directors  of  the  London  Society  com¬ 
plained  of  (i)  the  parsimonious  and  illiberal  distribution  of 
land;  (2)  the  concession  of  contiguous  land  to  others  which  was 
very  prejudicial  to  the  Hottentots;  (3)  the  continued  sanction  to 
the  forced  appropriation  of  the  labour  of  the  Hottentots  to 
public  works  and  expeditions  in  which  they  had  no  interest,  and 
to  which  other  classes  of  the  labouring  population  were  not 
equally  liable;  and  (4)  the  policy  of  restricting  the  admission  of 
Hottentots  into  the  institutions.105 

Of  all  the  missionary  societies,  it  was  the  London  one  which, 
through  its  superintendent  Dr.  Philip,  not  infrequently  found 
itself  in  disharmony  with  the  native  policy  of  the  colonial  Govern¬ 
ment.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Dr.  Philip  was  a  prominent 
figure  in  South  African  affairs,106  and  he  bequeathed  a  legacy 
of  hatred  and  mistrust  of  missionaries  and  all  their  political 
works  to  succeeding  generations  of  Boers  which  is  not  yet  alto¬ 
gether  spent.  Like  all  men  of  strong  personality,  Philip  had  his 
detractors,  yet  none  can  deny  his  right  to  be  regarded  as  the 
champion  of  the  rights  of  the  Hottentots,  and  it  is  clear  that,  in 
general,  his  conclusions  on  problems  concerning  the  natives 
were  sound. 

The  influence  of  Philip  was  exercised  not  only  by  direct  repre¬ 
sentations  to  the  colonial  governors,  but  also  by  indirect  briefing 
of  humanitarians  in  the  mother  country.  The  two  volumes  of 
his  Researches  in  South  Africa  were  published  in  1828.  In  the  same 
year,  the  motion  by  Buxton  praying  that  directions  be  given 
for  effectually  securing  to  all  the  natives  of  South  Africa  the 
same  freedom  and  protection  which  were  enjoyed  by  other  free 
persons  residing  at  the  Cape,  whether  British  or  Dutch,  was 
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accepted  by  the  Government.107  The  1834  Vagrancy  Law  met 
with  the  determined  opposition  of  Philip,  extracts  from  his 
correspondence  were  sent,  as  we  have  already  noted,  to  Glenelg, 
and  his  assistance  was  given  to  Buxton  in  drawing  up  the  report 
of  the  Aborigines’  Committee— it  was  the  period  of  the  Buxton— 
Philip  alliance.  The  political  changes  in  the  mother  country  in 
the  early  ’thirties  ensured  a  favourable  reception  for  Philip’s 
views  in  official  circles.  It  was  a  far  cry  from  Hay’s  minute  of 
1831:  ‘Nothing  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  the  colony  than  the 
continuance  of  such  a  society  as  that  of  which  Dr.  Philip  is  the 
head,  nor  could  anything  be  more  unwise  than  to  give  it  any 
increase  of  power’108  to  the  Society’s  entree  to  the  Colonial 
Office  in  1835. 

The  activities  of  the  missionaries  via  the  present  Philipstown 
and  Hopetoun  to  Kurumane,  the  principal  Bechuana  centre, 
assisted  in  blazing  out  the  so-called  ‘missionaries  road’  into  the 
interior,  a  route  used  by  traders  as  well  as  by  missionaries, 
which,  in  later  years,  presented  an  obstacle  to  Boer  expansion 
westward,  and  led  to  much  political  manoeuvring  and  friction 
between  Britain  and  the  two  Boer  republics. 

A  letter  written  to  Hay  in  1835  exemplifies  the  type  of 
criticism  of  the  missionaries  which  was  then  current,  and  which 
has  since  had  its  supporters  and  opponents.  Both  English  and 
Dutch  inhabitants,  the  writer  declared,  had  been  much  defamed 
by  the  editor  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser  and  some  who  had 
attended,  he  feared,  much  more  to  political  matters  than  their 
religious  callings. 109  But  if  a  missionary  or  a  clergyman  is  pro¬ 
foundly  aware  of  the  existence  of  an  evil,  is  it  possible  for  him 
entirely  to  hold  aloof  from  political  matters?  He  can  do  no  other 
but  strive  for  the  removal  of  the  evil,  if  necessary,  against  the 
vested  interests  of  a  constituent  group  of  society,  or  for  that 
matter,  of  society  as  a  whole.  By  so  doing  he  cannot  avoid  be¬ 
coming  involved  in  political  matters  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
In  such  circumstances,  even  sermons  alone  have  political  im¬ 
plications.  After  all,  churchmen  learn  or  should  learn  two  things 
from  the  ten  commandments,  their  duty  towards  God  and  their 
duty  towards  their  neighbour,  duties  which  are  mutually  inclu- 
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sive,  and  neither  of  which  can  be  completely  fulfilled  in  isolation 
from  the  other. 

A  joint  statement  by  bishops  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa 
condemning  racial  discrimination  was  published  in  December 
1948.  The  statement  said  that  the  bishops  were  convinced  that 
discrimination  between  men  on  grounds  of  race  alone  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  continued: 
‘We  urge  that  in  every  land  men  of  every  race  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  develop  according  to  their  ability,  and  this  involves 
fairness  of  opportunities  in  trades  and  professions,  in  facilities 
for  travelling,  in  housing,  in  education  at  all  stages  and  in 
schemes  for  social  welfare.  Every  churchman  should  be  assured 
of  a  cordial  welcome  in  any  church  in  our  communion,  and  no 
one  should  be  ineligible  for  any  position  in  the  church  by 
reason  of  colour.’  More  recently  an  international  panel  of 
scientists  formed  by  Unesco  has  concluded  that  racial  discrimin¬ 
ation  has  no  scientific  foundation  in  biological  fact.  The  bishops 
also  condemned  the  proposal  to  withdraw  the  limited  franchise 
given  to  the  natives  in  1936  as  a  breach  of  the  pledge  then  given, 
and  equally  condemned  the  threatened  curtailment  of  the 
political  rights  of  the  coloured  people  of  Gape  Province.110  The 
word  of  only  three  letters  in  the  invocation  ‘Our  Father’  is  of 
tremendous  import,  and  symbolizes  the  core  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

Lastly,  in  view  of  recent  events  in  the  domestic  history  of 
South  Africa,  there  is  no  need  to  labour  the  point  that  the 
native  problem  is  today  a  major  problem  and  a  live  issue 
between  political  parties.  The  complexity  of  the  problem  has 
recently  been  succinctly  stated:  ‘In  the  total  population  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  numbering  upwards  of  eleven  million, 
seven  distinctive  breeds  of  mankind  are  brought  to  live  side  by 
side  to  find,  as  best  they  can,  a  way  to  a  common  corporate 
life’.111 


I.T. 
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NOTES 

1  Bantu-speaking  negroes  now  number  upwards  of  7,000,000:  Hotten¬ 
tots  80,000:  ‘coloured’  people  (miscegenation  ) about  700,000. 

2  R.C.C.  Vol.  II.  6.  30  December  1796.  According  to  Macartney’s  testi¬ 
mony,  credit  for  initiating  this  reform  is  due  to  Craig  (C.H.B.E.  VIII.  178 
n.).  Macartney,  George,  1st  Earl  Macartney  1737-1806,  Governor  1797-8. 
Craig,  Sir  James  Henry  1748-1812,  commandant  at  the  Cape  1795-7, 
Governor  of  Canada  1807-1 1. 

3  A  mixture  of  Bushmen  with  early  invading  peoples  of  Hamitic  stock. 
Relatively  negligible  today.  A  ‘mild’  race. 

4  R.C.C.  Vol.  VI.  361.  Castlereagh  to  Caledon  10  June  1808. 

6  The  fiscal  was  the  public  prosecutor  in  all  criminal  offences  committed 
in  Capetown,  and  in  some  special  offences  committed  in  other  parts  of  the 
colony.  To  some  extent  the  land-drosts  were  under  his  jurisdiction. 

The  land-drost  was  the  chief  administrative  and  revenue  officer  of  a  district, 
and  president  of  the  court  of  heemraden:  the  heemraden  (unsalaried),  six  for 
each  district,  were  selected  from  the  most  respectable  and  trustworthy 
burghers.  The  court  had  jurisdiction  in  any  civil  case  involving  an  amount 
of  less  than  300  rix-dollars  (£50)  and  in  all  disputes  concerning  farm 
boundaries,  impounding  of  cattle,  auction  sales,  &c. 

Th e  field-comet  was  the  representative  of  the  land-drost  in  a  ward  of  the 
district.  When  required  by  the  land-drost  he  called  out  and  led  the  burghers 
on  punitive  expeditions  (commandos)  against  the  natives. 

6  R.C.C.  Vol.  VII.  21 1. 

7  Marais  J.  S.  The  Cape  Coloured  People.  1939.  116  n. 

8  The  famous  missionary  who  zealously  championed  the  cause  of  the 
natives,  but  not  always  with  discretion. 

9  P.P.  1830.  XXI.  (584)  5,  7. 

10  R.C.C.  Vol.  VIII.  288.  Report  28  February  1812. 

11  Ibid.  385. 

12  Ibid.  500. 

13  When  the  drop  fell  for  the  first  time,  four  of  the  ropes  snapped,  and  the 
condemned  men  rose  from  the  ground  uninjured. 

14  R.C.C.  Vol.  XI.  5.  Somerset  to  Bathurst.  1 1  December  1815  Somerset, 
Lord  Charles  Henry  1767-1831,  Governor  1814-29. 

18  Ibid.  108.  Ibid.  18  May  1816. 

16  Ibid.  365.  8  August  1817. 

17  Ibid.  Vol.  XII.  249.  9  July  1819. 

18  Ibid.  Vol.  IX.  350.  Cradock  to  Campbell  10  February  1814.  Caradoc, 
Sir  John  Francis,  1st  Baron  Howden  1762-1839,  Governor  1811-14. 

19  C.O.  48/144.  15  October  1831. 

20  Evangelical  Christendom,  Vol.  II.  1848.  196. 

21  C.O.  48/106.  Bathurst  to  Donkin  20  May  1820.  Donkin,  Major- 
General  Sir  Rufane  Shawe  1773-1841,  acting  Governor  1820-1. 

22  Ibid.  Bathurst  to  Somerset  30  September  1822.  Wilberforce  had  re¬ 
marked  in  the  Commons  that  the  condition  applied  only  to  predial  slavery 
(P.D.  N  S.  VII.  1786.  25  July  1822). 

33  C.O.  49/7.  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  to  Bathurst  25  September  1823. 

24  The  proclamation  has  ‘may’  not  ‘shall’. 

28  P.P.  1824.  XXIII.  (160)  18.  In  1813,  Cradock  had  reduced  domestic 
correction  to  39  lashes.  The  official  statement  at  that  time  recorded  that  in 
what  manner  and  with  what  instrument  was  not  prescribed  by  the  law,  but 
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it  was  recommended  not  to  punish  on  the  naked  body  or  otherwise  than  on 
the  back  or  buttocks,  and  not  to  make  use  of  any  other  instrument  than  a 
sjambok,  a  leather  thong,  a  x-attan  or  the  like  (R.C.G.  Vol.  IX.  147-8). 

26  P.D.  N  S.  VII.  1795.  25  July  1822. 

27  Ibid.  The  Cape,  Mauritius,  and  Ceylon  were  recent  acquisitions. 

28  C.O.  49/8.  Instructions.  18  January  1823. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

The  Blackfellow 


Imperial  history  has  its  correlatives  of  persons  and  areas— 
Raleigh  arid  Virginia:  Clive  and  India:  Wolfe  and  Canada: 
Rhodes  and  South  Africa:  Cook  and  the  Pacific.  Sir  James 
Cook’s  first  voyage  1768-71  was  undertaken  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Royal  Society,  the  former  desiring  to 
settle  the  question  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  southern 
continent,  and  the  latter  requiring  observations  of  the  transit  of 
the  planet  Venus  between  the  earth  and  the  sun.  After  leaving 
Tahiti,  Cook  circumnavigated  both  the  North  and  the  South 
Islands  of  New  Zealand,  touched  at  Botany  Bay  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  returned  with  a  wealth  of  scientific  and  geographical 
knowledge.1 

The  loss  of  the  American  colonies  in  1 783  deprived  the  mother 
country  of  a  convenient  dumping-ground  for  undesirables, 
criminal  or  political,  all  lumped  together  as  convicts.  In  the 
same  year,  an  Act  of  Parliament2  gave  authority  to  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench,  &c.,  to  send  offenders  who  could  not  conveni¬ 
ently  be  transported  to  the  place  mentioned  in  their  sentence, 
to  any  other  place  they  might  think  proper,  and  a  further  Act3 
laid  it  down  that  His  Majesty  in  Council  might  appoint  to  what 
place  beyond  the  seas  the  offenders  should  be  sent. 

The  great  number  of  felons  under  sentence  of  transportation 
rendered  the  condition  of  the  gaols  extremely  alarming:  in  some, 
malignant  diseases  broke  out,  attended  with  great  mortality, 
entirely  from  their  crowded  state:  and  for  the  want  of  a  place  to 
convey  them  where  their  labour  might  be  of  use,  their  support 
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was  attended  with  an  immense  expense  to  the  public.  Sydney 
first  thought  of  sending  the  convicts  to  the  coast  of  Honduras 
and  the  Mosquito  shore,  where  some  had  been  transferred  by  a 
contractor  without  the  authority  of  Government,  to  help  in  the 
cutting  of  logwood  or  for  otherwise  assisting  the  settlers  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  requested  the  Governor  of  Jamaica 
to  find  out  how  the  settlers  would  react  to  such  a  measure.4  But 
in  1786,  an  Order  in  Council  appointed  the  eastern  coast  of 
New  South  Wales  or  some  one  or  other  of  the  islands  adjacent, 
as  the  place  to  which  offenders  might  be  transported.5 

‘The  banishment  of  the  convicts  to  Botany  Bay  is  an  instance 
of  modern  humanity:  for  it  will  be  little  else  than  freedom  in  a 
new  country,  and  a  plentiful  store  of  implements  to  till  the  land, 
and  labour  for  a  sustenance.  Absence  from  home  will  soon  be 
yielded  to  without  repining,  as  companions  and  a  fertile  soil 
will  always  produce  a  number  of  avocations  and  pursuits,  not 
only  superior  to  the  slavery  of  plantation  transportations,  but 
even  agreeable  to  the  people;  and  this  may  soften  their  manners, 
and  in  time  of  reaping  benefit  from  their  labours,  will  effect  the 
hope  of  civilizing  them  to  the  social  endearments  and  interests 
of  human  life.’6 

On  1 3  May  1 787,  Captain  Arthur  Phillip  left  with  2 1 2  marines 
— 28  were  accompanied  by  their  wives — 600  male  and  about 
185  female  convicts,  and  first  cast  anchor  in  Botany  Bay  (18 
January  1788),  but  then  moved  on  eight  miles  farther  north  to 
Port  Jackson,  the  harbour  of  the  modern  Sydney. 

In  1801,  John  McArthur,  a  captain  in  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps,  a  special  regiment  raised  to  maintain  order  in  the  colony, 
who  had  begun  experiments  in  sheep-breeding  in  1794,  offered, 
if  he  might  only  have  a  few  shepherds,  to  raise  in  New  South 
Wales  all  the  wool  which  was  then  imported  into  England  from 
Europe.7  Four  years  later,  he  returned  to  Australia  with  five 
merino  rams  and  an  ewe  from  George  Ill’s  Kew  flock,  and  with 
authority  to  select  5,000  acres  in  perpetuity,  subject  to  the  usual 
reserve  of  quit  rent,  and  to  employ  thirty  convict  shepherds. 

The  first  Governors  of  Sydney  were  naval  or  military  officers 
— up  to  1808  naval — who  controlled,  or,  at  any  rate,  were 
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expected  to  control  the  garrison,  the  convicts,  and  the  first  free 
settlers.  The  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  more  or  less 
ruled  the  roast,  and  became  racketeers  in  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  in  rum  distilled  from  the  grain  grown  by  the  convicts.  This 
state  of  affairs  lasted  till  1809,  when,  as  a  result  of  the  deposition 
in  1 808  of  Governor  Bligh,  the  Captain  William  Bligh  of  Bounty 
fame,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnston,  the  regiment  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Guernsey  for  garrison  duty. 

‘A  strange  company  of  people  inhabited  this  picturesque  town 
[Sydney]  in  its  infant  years.  Thieves  and  forgers,  poachers  and 
Irish  rebels,  desperate  rogues  and  political  exiles,  together  with 
men  of  good  human  quality,  caught  in  the  toils  of  the  criminal 
law,  were  set  to  work  out  their  lives  in  conditions  which  allowed 
of  an  existence  far  happier  than  was  the  lot  of  thousands  of 
innocent  folk  at  home.’8 

The  constituent  elements  of  the  white  population  were  the 
ruling  class,  the  garrisons,  convicts,  ticket-of-leavers,  convicts 
granted  conditional  or  absolute  pardons,  emancipists,  and  free 
immigrants.  Australia’s  ultimate  destiny  as  a  land  of  freemen 
was  determined  by  the  policy  of  assisting  selected  emigrants,  a 
process  which  rapidly  developed  during  the  early  years  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  reign:  by  the  abolition  in  1838  of  the  system  of  assign¬ 
ing  convicts  to  work  for  settlers:  and  by  the  ultimate  abolition  of 
transportation.9 

The  tribes  of  aborigines — the  blackfellows10 — -consist  of  a 
number  of  clans  which  generally  are  matrilineal  in  the  east  and 
patrilineal  in  the  west.  In  the  majority  of  tribes  the  old  men 
exercise  authority  in  virtue  of  their  magical  powers.  The  abori¬ 
gines  have  no  permanent  settlement,  and  they  live  by  hunting, 
fishing,  and  food-collecting.  They  are  skilled  trackers,  keen 
observers  of  the  habits  of  creatures  on  which  they  subsist,  and 
they  possess  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  plants. 
By  tool  and  weapon  classification  they  belong  to  the  Stone  Age. 
There  are  now  about  60,000  full-blood  aborigines,  almost  all 
in  the  northern  coastlands:11  the  proportion  of  half-castes 
increases  from  about  5  per  cent  in  the  north  to  90  per  cent  in 
Victoria. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Phillip  was  instructed  to  endeavour  by  every  possible  means 
to  open  an  intercourse  with  the  natives  and  to  enjoin  ‘all  our 
subjects  to  live  in  amity  and  kindness  with  them.  And  if  any 
of  our  subjects  shall  wantonly  destroy  them  or  give  them  any 
unnecessary  interruption  in  the  exercise  of  their  several  occu¬ 
pations,  it  is  Our  Will  and  Pleasure  that  you  do  cause  such 
offenders  to  be  brought  to  punishment  according  to  the  degree 
of  the  offence’.12  These  instructions  were  repeated  to  successive 
governors. 

A  few  months  after  his  arrival,  Phillip  estimated  that  the 
number  of  natives  within  the  neighbourhood  of  the  settlement, 
that  is,  within  ten  miles  to  the  northward  and  ten  miles  to  the 
southward,  was  1,500. 13  The  nature  of  the  settlement  and  its 
environment  made  lawlessness  inevitable.  In  1797,  Portland 
expressed  his  regret  to  Governor  blunter  that  the  latter’s  applica¬ 
tion  for  arms,  a  few  stands  of  firearms  (musquets  and  pistols)14 
had  been  made  upon  account  of  the  disorders  and  depredations 
which  had  been  committed  by  a  gang  or  two  of  banditti  who 
had  frequently  joined  the  natives  in  plundering  the  defenceless 
settlers. 15 

The  instructions  relative  to  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the 
goodwill  of  the  natives  were  not  scrupulously  observed  by  the 
settlers  and  mutual  enmity  increased.  In  1802,  Hobart  per¬ 
mitted  Governor  King  to  remit  the  punishment  of  five  persons 
tried  in  1799  for  wantonly  killing  two  of  the  natives:  this  action 
was  taken  on  a  full  consideration  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  trials,  and  of  the  difference  of  opinion  which  prevailed 
amongst  the  members  who  composed  the  Court,  as  well  as  of 
the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  their  several  sentences 
were  passed  upon  them.16  At  the  same  time,  Hobart  observed 
that  the  difficulty  of  restoring  confidence  with  the  natives, 
alarmed  and  exasperated  by  the  unjustifiable  injuries  they  had 
too  often  experienced,  would  require  all  the  attention  which 
King’s  vigilance  and  humanity  could  bestow.  ‘I  should  hope 
that  you  may  be  able  to  convince  those  under  your  government, 
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that  it  will  be  only  by  observing  uniformly  a  great  degree  of 
forbearance  and  plain  honest  dealing  with  the  natives,  that  they 
can  hope  to  relieve  themselves  from  their  present  dangerous 
embarrassments.’  It  was  to  be  clearly  understood,  continued 
Hobart,  that,  on  future  occasions,  any  instance  of  injustice  or 
wanton  cruelty  towards  the  natives  would  be  punished  with  the 
utmost  severity  of  the  law.17  A  proclamation  to  this  effect  was 
issued  by  King. 

The  state  of  affairs,  however,  continued  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
The  natives  resented  being  extruded  from  their  customary  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  grounds,  and  had  no  scruples  about  picking  and 
stealing  from  the  settlers.  Raids  were  followed  by  reprisals:  self- 
defence  deteriorated  into  retaliation.  On  the  one  side  were  be¬ 
wildered  natives  with  an  uncivilized  code  of  conduct:  on  the 
other,  bushrangers  and  others  with  a  code  of  civilized  brutality. 
Governor  Macquarie,  reporting  in  1814  that  the  natives  in  the 
remote  parts  of  the  settlement  had  killed  one  soldier  and  three 
other  Europeans,  added  that  inquiry  disclosed  that  some  idle 
and  ill-disposed  Europeans  had  taken  liberties  with  native 
women,  and  had  also  treacherously  attacked  and  killed  a  native 
woman  and  her  two  children  while  sleeping.18 

Macquarie  endeavoured  to  bring  about  happier  relations. 
Early  in  1815,  he  opened  a  school  at  Parramatta  under  the 
direction  of  Wm.  Shelly,  who  had  come  out  originally  as  a 
missionary,  for  bringing  up  to  habits  of  industry  and  decency 
the  native  youth  of  both  sexes.  The  twelve  children,  six  of  each 
sex,  appeared  to  be  perfectly  happy  and  reconciled  to  their  new 
mode  of  life,  but  some  of  the  parents,  from  an  unaccountable 
caprice,  decoyed  away  their  children,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
months  only  six  remained.  At  the  same  time  Macquarie  reported 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  sixteen  adult  natives  to  settle 
permanently  on  a  small  farm  on  the  northern  shore  of  Port 
Jackson  about  six  miles  from  Sydney.  Comfortable  huts  were 
built  for  them,  and  they  were  provided  with  some  slops,  agri¬ 
cultural  tools,  and  a  boat.19 

A  proclamation  (4  May  1816) 20  referred  to  three  years  of 
animosity  and  hostility  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Nepean,  Grose, 
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Hawkesbury,  and  South  Greek  and  to  the  despatch  of  a  punitive 
military  force.  No  armed  native  was  to  appear  within  one  mile 
of  any  town,  village,  or  farm.  A  larger  number  than  six  unarmed 
natives  was  prohibited  from  lurking  or  loitering  about  any  farm 
in  the  interior.  The  practice  observed  amongst  native  tribes  of 
assembling  in  armed  parties,  and  of  attacking  each  other  on  the 
plea  of  inflicting  punishment  on  transgressors  of  their  own 
customs  and  manners,  was  declared  abolished  as  a  barbarous 
custom  repugnant  to  British  laws.  Natives  who  wished  to  be 
considered  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government,  and 
who  were  disposed  to  conduct  themselves  peacefully  and  in¬ 
offensively,  would  be  furnished  with  passports.  Grants  of  land 
were  offered  to  natives  inclined  to  become  regular  settlers  and 
such  occasional  assistance  as  might  enable  them  to  cultivate 
their  farms:  for  the  first  six  months  they  would  be  victualled 
from  the  King’s  stores:  agricultural  tools,  wheat,  maize,  and 
seed  potatoes  would  be  provided:  and  to  each  member  of  a 
family  there  would  be  issued  one  suit  of  slops  and  one  blanket. 
The  proclamation  ended  with  an  invitation  to  the  natives  at 
Parramatta  to  hear  an  explanation  of  the  objects  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  for  educating  children. 

Some  success  attended  these  measures.  Macquarie  reported 
in  1817  that  the  situation  was  peaceable  and  quiet.  The  meeting 
at  Parramatta  was  attended  by  1 79  men,  women,  and  children 
to  whom  Macquarie  gave  ‘a  plentiful  treat  of  meat  and  drink’.21 
Two  years  later,  the  children  in  the  institution  numbered 
eighteen.22  Adults  regularly  attended  the  annual  meeting  on 
28  December  each  year,  some  travelling  not  less  than  100  miles 
for  the  purpose,  and  several  had  become  settlers.23  In  1822 
Macquarie  reported  he  had  prevailed  on  five  different  tribes  to 
become  settlers:  three  had  settled  on  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson 
on  account  of  the  conveniency  of  fishing,  for  which  purpose 
they  were  furnished  with  boats  and  fishing  tackle.  The  other 
two  tribes  preferred  taking  their  farms  in  the  interior,  from  the 
produce  of  which  they  maintained  themselves  and  appeared 
much  pleased  with  their  change  in  condition. 

John  Thomas  Bigge,  appointed  by  the  imperial  Government 
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as  a  Commissioner  of  Inquiry,  arrived  in  New  South  Wales  on 
26  September  1819,  and  submitted  three  reports:  (1)  a  general 
report;  (2)  a  report  on  the  judicial  establishments;  (3)  a  report 
on  the  state  of  agriculture  and  trade.  The  last  report  (10  January 
1823)  includes  some  remarks  on  the  natives.  They  were  not 
incapable  of  labour,  but  they  disliked  any  continued  occupation 
that  bound  them  to  the  same  spot.  Their  numbers  diminished 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  settled  districts,  and,  as  an  un¬ 
fettered  range  over  a  large  tract  of  country  seemed  to  be  indis¬ 
pensable  to  their  existence,  Bigge  anticipated  that  the  native 
population  would  undergo  a  gradual  diminution  in  proportion 
to  the  advances  of  the  settlers  into  the  interior.  On  the  relations 
between  the  natives  and  whites,  Bigge  observed  that,  as  the 
former  were  indiscriminate  in  their  revenge,  it  not  infrequently 
happened  that  unoffending  parties  suffered  some  injury  for  the 
imprudence  or  cruelty  of  others.  There  was,  however,  a  general 
disposition  to  treat  the  natives  with  kindness  and  indulgence; 
but  from  mistaken  motives,  and  sometimes  from  reprehensible 
ones,  the  whites  supplied  them  with  spirits,  and  stimulated  them 
to  the  commission  of  shocking  outrages  upon  each  other.24 

A  series  of  indiscriminate  attacks  by  the  natives  on  the  stock 
stations  near  Bathurst  in  1824  led  to  the  proclamation  by 
Governor  Brisbane  of  martial  law  in  all  the  country  westward 
of  Mount  York:  during  the  four  months  of  its  maintenance  not 
one  outrage  occurred.25  There  was  further  trouble  in  1826  in 
the  upper  districts  of  Hunter’s  River.  ‘I  fear  the  conduct  of  the 
natives  has  not  been  altogether  unprovoked,  and  being  strict 
observers  of  the  law  of  retaliation,  I  am  informed  they  never 
fail  to  exact  blood  for  blood.’26  For  the  murder  of  a  native  boy 
at  Port  Stephen,  one  white  was  ordered  for  execution  at  the 
place  where  the  murder  was  committed,  and  two  others  were 
recommended  to  transportation  and  hard  labour  in  chains  for 
life.27 

The  success  of  members  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in 
the  South  Seas  induced  Brisbane  to  accede  to  an  application  for 
a  grant  of  land  in  New  South  Wales.  An  undertaking  was  given 
by  the  Society  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  one  missionary 
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or  more  to  be  settled  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  improvement 
of  the  religious  and  civil  condition  of  the  aborigines.  Ten  thou¬ 
sand  acres,  at  an  inlet  called  Yawanba  or  Reid’s  Mistake  (Lake 
Macquarie),  were  to  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  natives.  The 
maximum  grant  to  any  native  or  to  any  offspring  of  black  and 
white  parents  was  to  be  30  acres  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  grant  was  not  to  be  sold,  let,  or  given  to  any  white  person.28 
A  similar  grant  was  made  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
but  an  application  from  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  was 
not  acceded  to,  as  Darling  thought  it  desirable,  previous  to 
increasing  the  grants,  to  ascertain  whether  the  object  was  duly 
fulfilled:  there  were  other  bodies  who  would  no  doubt  apply  for 
land  on  the  same  ground,  should  they  find  that  grants  were 
easily  obtained.29 

In  his  charge  on  taking  up  office  in  1829,  Archdeacon  W.  G. 
Broughton  animadverted  strongly  on  the  state  of  affairs.  It  was 
an  awful,  even  an  appalling,  consideration,  that  after  an  inter¬ 
course  of  nearly  half  a  century  with  a  Christian  people,  the 
hapless  aborigines  continued  in  their  original  benighted  and 
degraded  state.  In  his  evidence  before  the  Aborigines’  Com¬ 
mittee  1835,  Broughton  stated  that  their  diminution  in  numbers 
was  caused  less  by  ill-treatment  than  by  depriving  them  of  the 
means  of  subsistence:  wherever  the  country  was  cultivated,  the 
kangaroo  disappeared.  ‘I  have  a  strong  feeling  of  the  duty  of 
this  country  to  use  every  effort  that  could  be  practicable  for  the 
improvement  of  those  people,  but  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
suggest  how  they  can  be  preserved  from  the  effect  of  the  evil 
example  that  is  continually  before  them,  where  they  associate 
with  Europeans.’30 

In  1830,  the  London  Missionary  Society  announced  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  their  mission  on  account  of  disagreement  with  their 
missionary,  L.  E.  Threlkeld,  and  of  the  expense  involved.  The 
Treasurer,  W.  Alers  Hankey,  stated  that  the  application  to 
Brisbane  for  a  grant  of  land  and  the  appointment  of  Threlkeld 
had  been  made  by  a  deputation  visiting  the  Society’s  stations 
in  the  South  Seas,  that  the  undertaking  had  been  entered  upon 
without  sanction,  and  that  had  the  Society  been  consulted 
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beforehand,  sanction  would  not  have  been  granted,  but  once 
undertaken  the  Society  was  unwilling  to  withhold  their  support. 

Archdeacon  Broughton  was  of  opinion  that  the  work  should 
be  continued,  as  there  was  no  doubt  of  Threlkeld’s  being  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  dialects  than  any  other  person 
in  the  colony:  moreover,  he  had  proceeded  in  the  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  as  far  as  St.  Luke  xiv.  Broughton  therefore 
recommended  that  the  services  of  Threlkeld  be  retained  for  five 
years  at  a  salary  of  £150  per  annum  plus  an  allowance  for 
clothing  and  rations  for  four  convict  servants  (approximately  an 
additional  £50)  .31  Approval  was  given. 

Meanwhile,  negotiations  initiated  by  Murray  had  been  in 
progress  between  the  imperial  Government  and  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  on  the  subject  of  a  mission.  Agreement  was 
reached  and  the  Society  undertook  to  send  out  and  superintend 
a  mission  upon  their  being  guaranteed  an  annual  payment  of 
£500:  the  payment  was  to  be  chargeable  upon  the  revenues  of 
the  colony.  If  it  was  found,  Goderich  added,  that  the  objects  for 
which  grants  of  land  had  been  made  previously  to  missionary 
societies  had  not  been  realized,  and  that  the  colonial  Govern¬ 
ment  had  the  power  of  resuming  the  lands,  Bourke  would  not 
fail  to  do  so,  and  would  dispose  of  them  in  such  manner  as  might 
render  them  productive  of  revenue,  by  which  means  the  charge 
on  account  of  the  new  mission  might  be  lessened.32  The  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  agreed  to  the  proposal.  Previous  grants  of  land  to 
other  societies  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  undertake 
the  task  of  instructing  and  civilizing  the  aborigines  had  been 
either  not  called  for,  or  being  taken  had  been  resumed  by  the 
Government,  so  that  no  land  was  then  in  the  possession  of  any 
society.33 

The  arrangement  appeared  to  Broughton  to  be  the  setting-up 
of  an  imperium  in  imperio.  T  consider  the  transfer  of  the  mission 
to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  as  an  invasion  of  one  of  the 
most  sacred  and  appropriate  duties  of  my  office,  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta.’  A  memorandum  on  Darling’s 
despatch  on  the  question  noted  that  it  was  rather  curious  that 
the  Archdeacon  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
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afforded  him  when  the  question  of  continuing  Threlkeld  was 
under  his  consideration  to  express  the  opinion  which  he  appeared 
to  entertain  that  the  colonial  clergy  should  exclusively  be  charged 
with  the  duty.  As  the  surveillance  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
mission  was  left  to  the  Governor,  he,  of  course,  would  advise 
with  the  Archdeacon  whenever  he  should  have  occasion  to 
exercise  the  power  vested  in  him,  and,  in  this  manner,  although 
indirectly,  the  Archdeacon  would  possess  some  control  over  the 
missionaries.34  Goderich  wrote  that  he  could  not  see  in  any  part 
of  the  transaction  anything  which  bore  even  the  appearance  of 
intentional  slight.  ‘Nor  do  I  know  how  a  mission  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  could  be  more  easily  carried  on  than  through  the  medium 
of  a  Society  constituted  (as  its  name  imports)  for  the  express 
purpose  of  propagating  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England 
among  the  heathen.’35 

In  consequence  of  the  favourable  progress  of  the  mission,  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  applied  towards  the  end  of  1835  for 
( 1 )  a  grant  to  the  Society  of  a  tract  of  land  around  the  station  in 
Wellington  Valley  on  terms  to  secure  it  in  perpetuity  to  the 
promotion  of  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  abori¬ 
ginal  population;  (2)  an  addition  to  the  pecuniary  grant.  But 
nearly  three  years  later,  Dandeson  Coates,  the  secretary,  com¬ 
plained  that,  although  the  Society  had  sent  out  an  additional 
missionary  who  arrived  in  Wellington  Valley  in  August  1837, 
no  additional  pecuniary  grant  had  been  made,  and  the  tract  of 
land  at  Wellington  Valley  had  not  been  assigned  to  the  Society: 
moreover,  there  was  a  police  and  post-office  establishment  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  mission.36  In  reply  to  a  request  for  a 
report,  Gipps  observed  that  the  evidence  before  the  Council 
gave  a  very  unfavourable  account  of  the  state  of  the  mission, 
and  he  could  not  take  upon  himself  to  advocate  any  extension 
of  the  pecuniary  grant,  especially  as  in  the  case  of  other  missions, 
namely,  those  of  the  Wesley ans  at  Port  Phillip  and  of  the 
Lutherans  at  Moreton  Bay,  one-half  of  their  expenses  was 
defrayed  by  the  societies.37 

In  1840,  the  Society  repeated  its  application.  They  also  re¬ 
quested  that  effective  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  any 
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intrusion  of  the  colonists,  especially  of  stockmen.  The  Colonial 
Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners,  to  whom  the  application 
was  referred  for  observations,  replied  that  there  were  strong 
objections  to  the  grant  of  land:  it  appeared  safer  to  act  on  the 
principle  that  free  grants  of  land  ought  not  to  be  made  to 
individuals  or  companies  for  any  purpose  whatever.  The  exclu¬ 
sion  of  colonists  appeared  to  be  desirable,  but  there  would  be 
considerable  difficulty  in  rendering  any  measures  for  the  purpose 
effectual.  As  for  increased  pecuniary  assistance  they  hesitated 
about  imposing  an  additional  burden  upon  the  colony.  At  any 
rate  before  any  further  grant  was  ordered,  it  ought  to  be  made 
clearly  apparent  what  amount  of  good  had  been  effected  by  the 
sums  already  expended.  The  correspondence  was  sent  to  Gipps 
for  immediate  and  serious  consideration. 38 

Gipps  replied  that  the  grant  of  land  would  be  of  no  use 
unless  the  Society  were  permitted  to  raise  money  by  its  sale:  of 
the  7,000  acres  of  which  they  were  possessed,  they  cultivated 
less  than  50.  For  keeping  off  or  removing  intruders  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  greater  means  than  the  missionaries  would  have  if  the 
lands  were  their  own.  And  so  long  as  the  mission  continued  in 
its  present  inefficient  state  he  felt  he  must  adhere  to  his  former 
decision.39 

One  of  the  causes  of  inefficiency  was  dissension  between  the 
two  missionaries  Watson  and  Gunther.  The  Society  dismissed  the 
former,  and  in  1842  intimated  they  were  not  prepared  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  agency.  When  Watson  was  dismissed  he  took  with 
him  some  of  the  adults  and  all  the  children,  and  continued 
work  with  them  about  four  miles  from  the  missionary  station. 
Gipps  testified  in  1844  to  the  great  zeal  and  personal  exertion 
with  which  Watson  had  maintained  his  establishment  (the 
Apsley  mission),  though  he  received  no  pecuniary  aid  from  the 
Government. 40 

The  record  of  the  relations  between  the  settlers  and  the  natives 
is  an  unhappy  one.  In  May  1836,  an  exploring  expedition  in  the 
Murrumbidgee  area  under  Major  T.  L.  Mitchell,  the  surveyor- 
general,  attacked  a  party  of  aborigines  killing  seven  and  wound¬ 
ing  four.  On  investigation,  the  Executive  Council  considered 
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Mitchell  had  been  indiscreet,  and  had  not  used  sufficient  means 
to  conciliate  the  natives.  Reporting  this,  Bourke  transmitted  a 
copy  of  the  instructions  given  to  Mitchell  for  preventing  col¬ 
lisions  with  the  natives  during  his  exploration  of  the  rivers 
Murray  and  Darling.41  Approving  these  instructions  Glenelg 
wrote:  All  the  natives  ‘must  be  considered  as  subjects  of  the 
Queen,  and  as  within  Her  Majesty’s  allegiance.  To  regard  them 
as  aliens,  with  whom  a  war  can  exist  and  against  whom  Her 
Majesty’s  troops  may  exercise  belligerent  rights,  is  to  deny  that 
protection  to  which  they  derive  the  highest  possible  claim  from 
the  sovereignty  which  has  been  assumed  over  the  whole  of  their 
ancient  possessions.  I  am  well  aware  that  legal  maxims  of  this 
kind  will  not  serve  for  the  solution  of  practical  difficulties,  such 
as  those  in  which  Major  Mitchell  was  involved,  and  that  in 
extreme  exigencies  of  that  nature,  public  officers  are  not  to  be 
governed  altogether  by  ordinary  rules.  ...  If  the  rights  of  the 
aborigines  as  British  subjects  be  fully  acknowledged,  it  will 
follow  that  when  any  of  them  comes  to  his  death  by  the  hands 
of  the  Queen’s  officers,  or  of  persons  acting  under  their  com¬ 
mand,  an  inquest  should  be  held.’42  In  1838,  seven  white  men 
were  executed  for  their  share  in  a  massacre  of  aborigines  (28)  in 
the  Liverpool  Plains  district  at  Myall  Greek. 

In  view  of  the  next  topic,  the  reader  is  reminded  of  the 
Aborigines’  Committee  1835-7,  and  °f  the  institution  of  the 
Aborigines’  Protection  Society  (1836).  Early  in  1838,  Glenelg 
informed  Gipps  that  it  had  been  resolved  to  appoint  at  once  a 
small  number  of  persons,  one  chief  and  four  assistants,  qualified 
to  fill  the  office  of  protector  of  aborigines.  The  principal  station 
was  to  be  at  Port  Phillip:43  two  assistants  were  to  cover  the 
country  to  the  north  and  the  east:  the  other  two  the  country  to 
the  south  and  as  far  west  as  the  boundaries  of  South  Australia. 
It  would  also  be  necessary  to  make  some  provision  to  enable  the 
protectors  to  supply  the  natives  occasionally  with  moderate 
quantities  of  food  and  clothing.  A  general  outline  of  the  duties 
of  the  protectors  was  given.  They  were  to  attach  themselves  as 
closely  and  constantly  as  possible  to  the  tribes,  and  attend  them, 
if  practicable,  in  their  movements  until  they  could  be  induced 
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to  assume  more  settled  habits  of  life.  They  must  watch  over  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  natives,  protect  them  as  far  as  they 
could  by  their  personal  exertions  and  influence  from  any  en¬ 
croachments  on  their  property,  and  from  acts  of  cruelty,  oppres¬ 
sion,  or  injustice,  and  faithfully  represent  their  wants,  wishes, 
and  grievances,  through  the  chief  protector,  to  the  Government 
of  the  colony.  The  education  and  instruction  of  the  children,  as 
early  and  as  extensively  as  it  might  be  practicable,  was  to  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  primary  importance,  &c.  &c.44 

Robinson,  who  had  rendered  invaluable  service  in  settling 
the  Tasmans  on  Flinders  Island  {infra),  was  made  the  chief 
protector,  but  the  four  assistants  were  chosen  in  and  sent  out 
from  England.  This  aboriginal  protectorate  was  set  up  in  what 
is  now  the  modern  Victoria:  the  duties  of  protector  in  the 
present  New  South  Wales  were  the  responsibility  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Crown  lands.  The  four  districts  allocated  to  the 
assistant  protectors  were  the  Geelong  or  western  district,  the 
Mount  Macedon  or  north-western  district,  the  Goulburn  district, 
and  the  Western  Port  or  Melbourne  district. 

The  early  years  were  a  period  of  extension  and  growth,  but 
Gipps  reported  in  1842  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  men 
less  equal  to  the  arduous  duty  than  those  sent  out  from  England. 
Robinson,  though  efficient  as  far  as  his  own  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  aborigines  was  concerned,  was  quite  unequal  to  the 
control  of  what  was  becoming  a  large  and  expensive  depart¬ 
ment:  moreover,  he  was  already  advanced  in  years,  and  far 
beyond  the  prime  of  life:  ‘The  course  pursued  by  the  protectors, 
has  been,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  it,  one  from 
the  beginning  of  feeble  action,  and  puling  complaint’.45 

Latrobe,  the  superintendent  of  the  Port  Phillip  district,  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1839,  ^e  same  Latrobe  who  had  reported  on  negro 
education  in  the  West  Indies,  and  who  subsequently  became 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Victoria  in  1851,  also  had  an  un¬ 
favourable  opinion.  From  1843  there  was  a  sharp  contraction  in 
the  annual  expenditure:  no  new  stations  were  established,  and 
progress  on  those  already  in  existence  came  almost  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  Yet  although  Latrobe  considered  in  1849  that  the  pro- 
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tectorate  had  totally  failed  to  attain  any  of  its  more  important 
objectives,  under  it  the  aborigines  were  sheltered,  fed,  and  their 
sick  tended.  At  the  end  of  1849  the  protectorate  was  abolished. 

The  results  of  the  attempt  to  christianize  and  civilize  the 
natives  of  the  Port  Phillip  district  are  of  special  interest,  because 
they  were  the  results  of  a  dozen  years  of  determined  and 
systematic  experiment.  The  failure  of  the  Wesleyan  mission  at 
Bunting  Dale,  about  40  miles  west  of  Geelong,  was  attributed 
by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Hurst  to  the  fact  that  it  was  established 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  four  different  tribes  among  which 
hostilities  were  frequent:  the  difficulty  of  communicating  with 
the  tribes  in  their  own  languages:  and  ‘the  deadly  influence  of 
ungodly  Europeans’.46  The  Merri  Creek  School  had  a  pre¬ 
carious  and  short  life  1845-51.  High  hopes  were  entertained  of 
a  native  police  corps  first  formed  under  C.  L.  J.  Villiers  soon 
after  the  opening  of  Port  Phillip,  and  revived  in  1 842  after  a 
period  of  abeyance  by  Latrobe  who  placed  at  its  head  an 
Englishman,  H.  E.  Pultney  Dana,  with  satisfactory  results,  but  the 
discovery  of  gold  disorganized  the  corps,  and  it  was  disbanded 
early  in  1853. 

A  notice  in  the  New  South  Wales  Government  Gazette  22  May 
1839  drew  attention  to  an  Act  further  to  restrain  the  unauthor¬ 
ized  occupation  of  Grown  lands,  and  to  provide  the  means  of 
defraying  the  expenses  of  a  border  police,  and  stated  that  one 
of  the  objects  was  to  put  a  stop  to  the  atrocities  which  had  of 
late  been  so  extensively  committed  beyond  the  boundaries,  both 
by  aborigines  and  on  them.  The  duties  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Crown  land,  in  respect  to  the  aborigines,  would  be  to  cultivate 
an  amicable  intercourse  with  them;  to  assist  them  in  obtaining 
redress  for  any  wrong,  and  particularly  to  prevent  any  inter¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  white  men  with  their  women.47  On  the 
other  hand,  they  would  make  known  to  them  the  penalties  to 
which  they  became  liable  by  any  act  of  aggression  on  the 
persons  or  properties  of  the  colonists.  The  notice  ended:  ‘His 
Excellency  thinks  it  right,  further  to  inform  the  public,  that 
each  succeeding  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  marks  in 
an  increasing  degree  the  importance  which  Her  Majesty’s 
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Government,  and  no  less  the  Parliament  and  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  attach  to  the  just  and  humane  treatment  of  the 
aborigines’.48 

Collisions  between  the  mounted  police  and  the  aborigines  led 
Russell  to  observe  that  it  was  impossible  to  contemplate  the 
condition  and  the  prospects  of  the  unfortunate  race  without  the 
deepest  commiseration.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  many  diffi¬ 
culties  and  of  the  irritation  and  exasperation  of  the  colonists, 
‘Still  it  is  impossible  that  the  Government  should  forget  that  the 
original  aggression  was  our  own;  and  that  we  have  never  yet 
performed  the  sacred  duty  of  making  any  systematic  or  con¬ 
siderable  attempt  to  impart  to  the  former  occupiers  of  New 
South  Wales  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  or  the  knowledge  of 
the  arts  and  advantages  of  civilized  life’.49 

A  general  review  of  the  subject,  with  suggestions,  was  given 
in  a  circular  despatch  from  Russell  to  the  Governor  of  New 
South  Wales,  to  the  superintendent  of  Port  Phillip,  and  the 
Lieutenant-Governors  of  Western  Australia,  South  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  If  various  races  were  confounded  in  one 
abstract  description,  there  would  be  a  risk  of  entire  failure.  One 
tribe  in  Africa  often  differed  widely  in  character  from  another 
fifty  miles  away:  the  Red  Indian  of  Canada  and  the  native  of 
New  Holland  were  distinguished  from  each  other  in  almost 
every  respect.  To  all  we  had  one  and  the  same  duty  to  perform, 
but  the  manner  in  which  the  duty  was  to  be  performed  must 
vary  with  the  varying  materials.  No  workman  would  attempt  to 
saw  a  plank  of  fir  and  cut  a  block  of  granite  with  the  same 
instrument,  though  he  might  wish  to  form  each  to  the  same 
shape. 

There  appeared  to  be  great  difficulty  in  making  reserves  of 
land  for  the  natives,  which  should  be  really  beneficial  to  them. 
Two  sources  of  mischief  marred  the  most  benevolent  designs, 
one  arising  from  the  inaptitude  of  the  natives  to  change  their 
desultory  habits,  the  other  from  the  constant  inroads  of  Euro¬ 
peans  to  rob,  corrupt,  and  destroy  them.  Between  the  native 
who  was  weakened  by  intoxicating  liquors  and  the  European 
who  had  all  the  strength  of  civilization  and  was  free  from  its 
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restraints,  the  unequal  contest  was  generally  of  no  long  duration, 
the  natives  declined,  diminished,  and  finally  disappeared.  The 
Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners  recommended 
that  a  small  force  should  be  employed  for  the  protection  of  the 
missionaries  and  the  natives.  For  this  force  double  pay  was 
suggested,  and,  on  any  instance  of  misconduct,  a  reduction  to 
former  service  and  pay. 

The  best  chance  of  preserving  the  unfortunate  race  lay  in  the 
means  employed  for  training  the  children.  The  education  given 
to  such  children  should  consist  in  a  very  small  part  of  reading 
and  writing.  Oral  instruction  in  the  fundamental  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion  would  be  given  by  the  missionaries  them¬ 
selves.  Boys  should  be  taught  to  dig  and  plough,  and  the  trades 
of  shoemakers,  tailors,  carpenters,  and  masons:  the  girls  to  sew 
and  cook,  wash  linen,  and  keep  clean  rooms  and  furniture. 

Finally,  it  was  Russell’s  opinion  that  15  per  cent  of  the  yearly 
produce  of  the  sales  of  lands  should  be  applied  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  aborigines.  An  annual  report  was  to  be  made  stating 
all  transactions  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  natives,  their 
number,  their  residence  at  any  particular  spot,  the  changes  in 
their  social  condition,  the  schools  and  all  other  particulars  in¬ 
cluding  the  state  and  prospect  of  the  aboriginal  races.50 

The  19th  section  of  the  1842  Act  for  regulating  the  sale  of 
waste  land  belonging  to  the  Crown  in  the  Australian  colonies51 
laid  it  down  that  the  gross  proceeds  of  sales  were  to  be  applied 
to  the  public  service,  one-half  to  be  appropriated  to  purposes  of 
emigration.  The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  authorized  the  appro¬ 
priation  by  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  of  a  portion  not 
exceeding  15  per  cent  for  the  benefit,  civilization,  and  protection 
of  the  aborigines. 

Acknowledging  the  receipt  of  several  despatches  from  Gipps, 
Stanley  wrote  that  he  had  read  them  with  great  attention,  but 
with  deep  regret.  It  seemed  impossible  any  longer  to  deny  that 
the  efforts  which  had  hitherto  been  made  for  the  civilization 
of  the  aborigines  had  been  unavailing.  The  statements  respecting 
the  missions,  furnished  not  by  their  opponents,  but  by  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  themselves,  were  as  discouraging  as  it  was  possible  to 
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be,  and  the  failure  of  the  system  of  protectors  had  been  at  least 
as  complete  as  that  of  the  missions.  Stanley  hoped  that  the 
experience  of  Gipps  might  enable  him  to  suggest  some  general 
plan  by  which  they  might  acquit  themselves  of  the  obligations 
which  they  owed  towards  these  hapless  beings,  and  he  assured 
Gipps  he  was  most  willing  and  anxious  to  co-operate  with  him 
in  any  arrangement  which  might  hold  out  a  fair  prospect  of 
success.52 

Gipps  reported  in  1844  that  there  were  no  longer  any  missions 
to  the  aborigines  receiving  State  aid.  The  Wesleyan  mission  at 
Bunting  Dale  had  failed:  the  mission  at  Wellington  Valley  was 
closed:  and  the  Moravian  Society  at  Moreton  Bay,  although  it 
continued  to  exist,  was  no  longer  a  mission  to  the  aborigines.53 

Early  in  1848,  Grey  wrote  of  three  principles  to  be  observed: 
( 1 )  the  Crown  leases  were  not  intended  to  deprive  the  natives  of 
their  former  right  to  hunt  over  the  districts  or  to  wander  over 
them  in  search  of  subsistence,  except  on  land  actually  cultivated 
or  fenced  in  for  that  purpose;  (2)  reserves  of  small  tracts  of  land 
should  be  established  where  they  did  not  exist,  and  those  already 
set  apart  should  be  turned  to  account  with  all  speed.  The 
reserves  were  to  be  vested  in  trustees,  not  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  natives  in  their  savage  condition,  but  for  cultivation 
either  by  them  or  for  their  advantage;  (3)  industrial  schools 
should  be  established  for  adults  and  young  people,  especially 
the  latter:  the  advantages  of  such  a  training  were  perceptible  to 
a  remarkable  degree  amongst  the  natives  of  New  Zealand.54 

Up  to  the  end  of  our  period,  the  story  continues  to  be  one  of 
anxiety  and  disappointment  to  the  imperial  Government,  of 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  Government  to  curb  the 
brutality  of  a  minority  of  the  colonists,  and  of  failure  of  all  well- 
meaning  attempts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  elusive  natives. 
From  the  report  of  Commissioner  Bligh  of  the  Gwydir  district 
(1848),  it  appeared  that  murders  of  the  most  revolting  descrip¬ 
tion  had  been  committed  on  the  natives,  and  that  the  victims 
had  been  in  most  cases  defenceless  women  and  children.55  Grey 
thought  it  would  be  consistent  with  justice  to  the  rest  of  the 
colony  that  the  expense  of  the  increased  police  force  required  in 
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any  district  in  consequence  of  the  perpetration  of  such  crimes 
should  be  charged  upon  the  owners  of  the  property  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  so  as  to  give  them  a  direct  interest  in  preventing  such 
outrages.  Grey  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  Act,  1 1  &  1 2  Viet.  c.  2, 
empowering  the  Lord -Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  adopt  such  a 
course. 

The  more  widely  the  country  was  overrun  by  the  colonists, 
the  more  imperative  was  the  obligation  which  rested  on  the 
Government  to  leave  no  means  untried  of  improving  the  social 
condition  of  the  natives.  The  expense  which  might  be  incurred 
in  such  a  service  ought  to  constitute  the  very  first  charge  on  that 
half  of  the  territorial  revenue  which  Parliament  had  not  other¬ 
wise  appropriated.  Not  only  was  the  instruction  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  natives  a  sacred  duty,  but  also  it  was  a  course  which 
the  much  lower  motive  of  self-interest  would  prescribe,  since  the 
advancement  of  the  natives  would  do  a  great  deal  towards 
supplying  that  want  of  labour  which  was  so  much  complained 
of  as  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  colony.56 

Transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Act  for  the  better  government  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Australian  Colonies  13  &  14  Viet.  c.  59,  Grey 
stated  that  the  cost  of  the  best  arrangements  which  could  be 
made  for  the  protection  and  civilization  of  the  natives  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  a  charge  prior  to  all  others  on  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  appropriation  of  the  lands  of  which  they  were 
the  original  inhabitants.57 

Lastly,  it  was  Grey’s  conviction  that  if  a  greater  progress  had 
not  been  made  it  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  inherent  difficulties 
of  the  subject,  and  perhaps  in  part  also  to  the  fact  that  under  his 
instructions  and  those  of  his  predecessors  too  much  at  once  had 
been  attempted,  and  that  the  necessity  had  not  been  sufficiently 
recognized  of  resting  content  with  a  slow  and  gradual  improve¬ 
ment.  In  order  to  effect  the  real  civilization  of  the  aborigines 
the  means  which  were  adopted  should  be  directed  not  to  their 
improvement  as  a  distinct  race,  but  to  their  amalgamation  as 
soon  as  possible  with  the  settlers.58 
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VAN  DIEMEN’S  LAND  (TASMANIA)69 

Lieutenant-Governor  Collins  left  England  in  April  1803  with 
a  party  of  officials,  Royal  Marines,  settlers,  and  convicts  on 
H.M.S.  Calcutta  and  a  hired  transport,  the  Ocean.  His  instruc¬ 
tions  were  to  form  a  settlement  at  Port  Phillip,  but  he  was  given 
discretionary  power  to  fix  on  any  other  part,  with  the  concur¬ 
rence  and  approbation  of  Governor  King.  Finding  Port  Phillip 
unsuitable  in  many  respects,  Collins  proceeded  to  the  river 
Derwent  where  some  convicts  and  soldiers  had  previously  been 
sent  from  Sydney,  and  settled  at  Risdon  Cove  by  Lieutenant 
Bowen,  R.N.60  Considering  that  this  settlement  had  many  dis¬ 
advantages,  Collins  chose  a  new  site  at  Sullivan’s  Cove. 

The  consequences  to  the  Tasmans  of  the  intrusion  of  the 
whites  were  disastrous.  ‘I  believe  they  are  not  very  numerous 
and  would  be  quiet  if  unmolested,  but  we  have  had  several 
prisoners  who  have  escaped  from  the  settlement,  who  have 
wantonly  murdered  the  poor  wretches  and  taken  their  women 
from  them,  and  they  naturally  in  revenge,  making  no  distinc¬ 
tion,  have  killed  some  of  our  servants  whilst  hunting,  and  it  is 
now  dangerous  to  go  in  the  bush  but  three  or  four  together  well- 
armed.’61  How  the  evil  spread  may  be  gathered  from  a  sentence 
written  in  a  despatch  two  years  later:  ‘From  the  many  atrocious 
cruelties  practised  on  them  by  the  convict  bushrangers  they 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  appearance  of  a  white  man’.62 

Macquarie’s  instructions  to  Lieutenant- Colonel  Thomas 
Davey,  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  1  September  1811, 
read:  ‘You  are  to  use  every  means  in  your  power,  to  conciliate 
the  friendship  and  goodwill  of  the  natives  .  .  .  enjoining  all 
persons  residing  within  your  jurisdiction,  to  five  in  amity  and 
kindness  with  them.  And  all  acts  of  violence  against  them,  or 
interruption  given  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  several  occupa¬ 
tions  are  to  be  punished  according  to  the  degree  of  the  offence.’ 63 
On  account  of  the  activities  of  the  bushrangers,  Davey  had  to 
proclaim  martial  law  in  1815. 

Van  Diemen’s  Land  was  given  a  separate  government  in 
1825.  Hostilities  between  the  natives  and  settlers  continued.  It 
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was  the  constant  practice  of  stock-keepers  and  sealers  to  fire 
upon  the  natives  whenever  they  approached,  and  to  deprive 
them  of  their  women,  whenever  the  opportunity  offered.84 
Arthur  reported  that  the  animosity  of  the  natives  in  no  degree 
abated,  and  that  predatory  excursions  and  murders  were  in¬ 
creasing.  Convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  separating  the 
aborigines  altogether  from  the  white  inhabitants,  Arthur  issued 
a  Proclamation  of  Demarcation  15  April  1828:  ‘Whereas  at,  and 
since  the  primary  settlement  of  this  colony,  various  acts  of  aggres¬ 
sion,  violence,  and  cruelty  have  been,  from  different  causes, 
committed  on  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  island,  by  sub¬ 
jects  of  His  Majesty’,  all  aborigines  were  to  retire  and  depart 
from  and  not  to  re-enter  settled  districts,  along  the  confines  of 
which  a  line  of  military  posts  would  be  established.  Nothing 
was  to  prevent  the  aborigines  from  travelling  annually,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  custom,  until  their  habits  should  have  become  more 
regular  and  settled,  through  the  cultivated  or  occupied  parts  of 
the  island  to  the  sea-coast  in  quest  of  shell-fish  for  sustenance, 
on  condition  of  their  respective  leaders  being  provided  with  an 
official  passport.65 

An  attempt  in  1 830  to  drive  the  natives  into  the  neck  of  East 
Bay  having  failed  completely,  the  colonial  Aborigines’  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended  in  1831  that  the  hostile  natives  be  col¬ 
lected  by  every  possible  kind  means,  and  removed  to  Great 
Island,  in  Bass’s  Straits,  a  place  where  they  would  have  abund¬ 
ance  of  game,  shell-fish,  and  every  natural  comfort  they  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to,  and  where  every  endeavour  should 
be  made  to  introduce  civilized  customs  amongst  them.66 

George  Augustus  Robinson,  a  Methodist  bricklayer,  was 
enabled  by  his  intrepidity  and  zeal  to  open  a  friendly  communi¬ 
cation  with  a  section  of  the  natives,  and  Goderich  approved  the 
proposal  to  employ  him  at  a  salary  of  £250  per  annum  to 
negotiate  the  removal  of  the  natives,  and  to  act  as  superintendent 
at  their  habitation  on  Great  Island,  a  location  better  known  as 
Flinders  Island.  The  number  removed  was  about  200:  it  was 
estimated  that  the  Tasmans  originally  numbered  5,000. 

The  continued  hostility  of  the  natives  had  operated  most 
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injuriously  in  many  ways:  great  expense  had  been  incurred: 
dissatisfaction  had  been  induced:  improvements  had  been  re¬ 
tarded:  and  emigration  had  been  checked.  From  experience, 
Arthur  considered  that  one  of  the  very  first  measures  to  be 
adopted  in  the  colony  of  Western  Australia  to  avoid  the  evils 
which  had  befallen  Tasmania  should  be  the  establishment  of  a 
friendly  understanding  with  the  natives  which  should  be  con¬ 
sistently  persevered  in,  in  spite  of  any  outrages  the  natives  might 
commit,  of  which  the  Governor  would  be  sure  to  hear,  although 
he  might  remain  ignorant  of  the  misconduct  which  had  occa¬ 
sioned  them.  Some  two  or  three  discreet  persons  would  be 
beneficially  employed  to  learn  the  language  and  keep  up  a  direct 
intercourse  with  the  natives.  The  utmost  care  should  be  taken 
to  make  them  presents  (the  most  trifling  would  satisfy  them)  for 
whatever  land  was  taken  possession  of,  for  as  each  tribe  claimed 
some  portion  of  territory,  which  they  considered  peculiarly  their 
own,  they  should  be  in  some  formal  manner  satisfied  for  barter¬ 
ing  it  away.  Had  this  system  been  early  adopted  in  Tasmania, 
many  deplorable  consequences,  Arthur  had  no  doubt,  would 
have  been  averted.67 

In  1835,  Arthur  reported  on  the  Tasmans  removed  to  Flinders 
Island.  A  catechist  was  stationed  there  for  their  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  every  kindness  was  shown  to  them,  and  every  effort  made 
to  instruct  them  in  some  of  the  more  simple  and  most  easily 
acquired  arts  of  civilized  life.  At  the  same  time,  he  submitted  a 
proposal  made  by  Robinson  to  remove  them  from  Flinders 
Island  to  Portland  Bay,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  limits  of 
the  South  Australian  Company’s  district.68  Robinson  hoped 
that  through  them  he  might  open  a  friendly  communication 
with  the  natives  on  the  mainland,  but  Glenelg  could  not  approve 
of  the  project,  because  the  experiment  would  on  many  accounts 
be  extremely  hazardous. 

The  1837  report  of  Commandant  Robinson  was  encouraging. 
The  only  thing  to  be  deplored  was  the  mortality  that  had  taken 
place,  and  which  induced  Robinson  ardently  to  desire  that  the 
imperial  Government  might  accede  to  the  removal  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  to  the  adjacent  coast.  The  aborigines  were  daily  pro- 
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gressing  in  civilization,  their  diurnal  employments  were  regularly 
and  willingly  performed,  information  was  eagerly  sought  after, 
and  industry  among  them  was  becoming  habitual.  A  circulating 
medium  had  been  introduced,  and  an  aboriginal  police  con¬ 
sisting  of  four  special  constables  and  their  two  chiefs  had  been 
instituted.  The  women  collected  grass  for  thatching,  plucked 
and  assisted  in  curing  mutton  birds  for  sale  at  Launceston,  and, 
under  the  tuition  of  the  wife  of  the  catechist  with  the  wife  of  the 
storekeeper,  learned  to  make  French  net  and  to  knit  worsted.69 
But  every  effort  to  arrest  the  decline  in  their  numbers  failed, 
and  the  last  pure-blood  Tasman  died  in  1869. 


SWAN  RIVER  (WESTERN  AUSTRALIA) 

Western  Australia  was  founded  as  a  separate  colony  in  1829. 
According  to  Goderich,  the  settlement  at  Swan  River  owed  its 
origin  to  ‘certain  false  rumours,  which  had  reached  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  intentions  of  a  foreign  power  [France]  to  establish  a 
colony  on  the  western  coast  of  Australia.  The  design  was  for  a 
time  given  up  entirely  on  the  ground  of  public  economy,  and 
would  not  have  been  resumed,  but  for  the  offer  of  a  party  of 
gentlemen  to  embark  in  an  undertaking  of  this  nature  at  their 
own  risk,  upon  receiving  extensive  grants  of  land,  and  on  a 
certain  degree  of  protection  and  assistance  for  a  limited  time 
being  secured  to  them  by  the  government.’70 

The  instructions  to  Stirling,  the  first  Governor,  included: 
‘And  it  is  our  further  will  and  pleasure  that  you  do  to  the  utmost 
of  your  power  promote  religion  and  education  among  the  native 
inhabitants  .  .  .  and  that  you  do  especially  take  care  to  protect 
them  in  their  persons  and  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  posses¬ 
sions,  and  that  you  do  by  all  lawful  means  prevent  and  restrain 
all  violence  and  injustice  which  may  in  any  manner  be  practised 
or  attempted  against  them,  and  that  you  take  such  measures  as 
may  appear  to  you  to  be  necessary  for  their  conversion  to  the 
Christian  faith  and  for  their  advancement  in  civilization.’71 

But  very  soon  Stirling  had  to  report  that  annoyance  to  the 
settlers  of  a  very  serious  description  proceeded  from  the  depre- 
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dations  of  the  natives  on  property,  and  the  murders  which  they 
committed  from  time  to  time.  He  had  endeavoured  to  open  an 
amicable  communication  with  the  tribes  in  the  district,  but 
hitherto  with  little  success.  At  King  George’s  Sound  a  good 
understanding  had  been  established.72  In  reply,  Goderich  en¬ 
closed  a  copy  of  Arthur’s  despatch  [supra)  and  trusted  that 
Stirling  would  lose  no  opportunity  of  cultivating  a  friendly  inter¬ 
course  by  adopting  the  course  which  Arthur’s  experience  pointed 
out  as  the  most  likely  to  avert  the  evils  to  which  a  different 
system  had  exposed  the  settlers  in  Tasmania.73 

Captain  Frederick  Chidley  Irwin  of  the  63rd  Foot,  who  had 
served  in  six  peninsular  campaigns  under  Wellington,  was  the 
commandant  of  the  troops  and  Acting- Governor  during  Stir¬ 
ling’s  absence  in  England.  Irwin  nominated  the  Superintendent 
of  Native  Tribes,  appointed  by  Stirling,  a  magistrate  in  order 
that  he  might  afford  protection  to  both  Europeans  and  abori¬ 
gines  from  aggression  on  either  side.  The  settlers  in  the  Swan 
district  had  been  entirely  free  from  any  molestation  for  several 
months:  at  King  George’s  Sound  the  good  understanding  con¬ 
tinued:  but  in  the  previous  August  (1832)  repeated  attacks 
had  been  made  by  the  natives  on  the  flocks  of  the  settlers  at 
York.74 

The  peaceful  state  of  affairs  in  the  Swan  district,  however, 
was  soon  disturbed  by  an  incident  which  occurred  during  Irwin’s 
regime.  Two  labourers  in  the  service  of  a  settler  were  murdered, 
and  one  of  the  three  guilty  persons  was  apprehended  and 
executed.  Stanley  observed  to  Stirling  that,  however  just  the 
punishment,  it  was  calculated  to  increase  the  exasperation  of 
his  tribe,  and  thus  to  augment  the  evil  which  it  was  intended  to 
remove.  ‘I  trust  that  should  the  other  two  guilty  persons  not 
have  been  apprehended  and  dealt  with  before  your  arrival  in 
the  colony,  it  will  appear  to  you  practicable  to  dispose  of  them 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  produce  a  salutary  effect  upon  the 
natives,  without  resorting  to  capital  punishment.’75 

Adverting  to  the  collisions  between  the  colonists  and  the 
natives,  Glenelg  wrote  that  it  must  be  impressed  upon  the 
settlers  that  the  Government  was  determined  to  visit  every  act 
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of  injustice  or  violence  on  the  natives  with  the  utmost  severity, 
and  that,  in  no  case,  would  those  convicted  of  them  remain 
unpunished.  The  police  were  never  to  allow  any  injustice  or 
insult  in  regard  to  the  natives  to  pass  by  unnoticed  as  being  of 
too  trifling  a  character.  A  reproof  was  administered  to  Stirling 
because  he  had  threatened  the  natives  with  general  destruction. 
‘That  threat,  of  course,  was  never  meant  to  be  executed  in  any 
case  .  .  .  the  course  threatened  falls  too  much  into  the  practice 
of  native  warfare,  and  was  likely  to  create  an  impression  among 
your  uncivilized  adversaries,  that  the  English,  like  themselves, 
regarded  this  as  a  legitimate  mode  of  warfare.’76 

This  despatch  crossed  with  one  from  Stirling  summarizing 
his  proceedings.  Concerning  the  application  of  British  law  to 
natives,  Stirling  remarked  that  it  might  be  supposed  and  ad¬ 
mitted  that  there  was  apparent  injustice  in  imposing  the  muni¬ 
cipal  regulations  of  an  invading  people  upon  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  but  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  adoption  of 
certain  fixed  rules  of  action,  by  learning  and  adhering  to  which 
the  natives  might  gradually  come  to  live  in  harmony  with  their 
more  powerful  neighbours,  outweighed  the  objections. 

In  order  to  civilize  the  natives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth, 
Stirling  selected  Francis  Fraser  Armstrong,  who  was  an  excellent 
interpreter,  and  to  whom  the  Perth  tribe  had  attached  them¬ 
selves,  as  the  director  of  an  institution  at  Mount  Eliza  Bay  for 
the  further  instruction  of  the  natives  in  the  English  language, 
and  in  the  more  simple  arts  of  cultivation  and  production  of 
food.  Armstrong’s  salary  of  £90  per  annum  came  from  the 
colonial  revenue.77  Stirling  also  suggested  that  no  new  position 
should  be  occupied  by  the  colonists  until  a  proper  person  was 
appointed  as  guardian  and  controller  of  the  natives:  much  of 
the  future  welfare  of  both  parties  depended  upon  a  fortunate 
commencement  in  their  acquaintance  with  each  other.78 

When  a  native  was  shot  by  a  settler  in  defence  of  his  person 
and  property,  Glenelg  observed  that  an  inquest  ought  to  have 
been  held  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  by  the 
settler  in  his  own  vindication.  If  under  the  general  plea  of  the 
right  of  self-defence  it  should  be  permitted  to  any  person  to  take 
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away  human  life  without  being  brought  to  a  solemn  and  public 
inquiry,  there  could  be  but  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  settlers 
would  learn  to  set  on  the  lives  of  the  natives  little  or  no  value. 
Glenelg’s  comment  on  the  shooting  of  two  natives  by  a  soldier 
was  that  the  conduct  of  the  soldier  appeared  to  have  been 
extremely  reprehensible.  ‘It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on 
every  European  within  your  government  that  the  lives  of  the 
natives  must  be  considered  as  equally  valuable  and  entitled 
to  the  same  protection  as  those  of  any  European  settlers.’79 

James  Backhouse  of  York,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
who  was  in  Perth  at  the  end  of  his  visit  ( 1 838)  to  the  Australian 
colonies,  a  visit  which  occupied  a  period  of  six  years,  noted  a 
great  willingness  to  suffer  the  aborigines  to  dwindle  away,  under 
the  easy  conclusion,  that  thus  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
and  the  natives  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  passed  away,  and  that 
as  nothing  could  be  done  for  those  of  New  South  Wales,  any 
attempt  at  so  hopeless  a  task,  as  their  civilization  there,  was  not 
of  much  consequence.80 

Stirling’s  successor,  John  Hutt,  showed  a  strong  personal 
interest  in  native  affairs  and  occupied  himself  with  the  law  and 
its  administration,  the  establishment  of  a  native  penal  settle¬ 
ment,  the  development  of  a  system  of  protectorship,  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  education.  ‘Would  it  not  be  more  just,  as  well  as 
more  humane,’  he  wrote  to  Glenelg,  ‘to  frame,  if  it  be  possible, 
special  laws  for  the  occasion,  rather  than  attempt  to  govern  a 
nation  of  uncivilized,  irreligious  savages,  by  the  strict  enforce¬ 
ment  of  rules  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  civilized  community.’ 
Other  desiderata  were  a  protector  of  the  natives  and  a  mission¬ 
ary  establishment.81  When  Hutt  wrote  this  despatch  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  home  Government  had  already  appointed  two 
Protectors  of  Aborigines  to  be  paid  out  of  parliamentary  grant. 
On  their  arrival,  Charles  Symmons  was  located  at  Perth  and 
Peter  Barrow  at  York. 

In  1840,  Hutt  forwarded  for  approval  two  Acts:  No.  1  to 
constitute  the  island  of  Rottnest,  a  legal  prison  for  the  confine¬ 
ment  of  aboriginal  offenders:  No.  8  to  render  the  information 
and  the  evidence  of  natives  in  criminal  cases  admissible  without 
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the  administration  of  an  oath,  and  to  enable  magistrates  to 
award  summary  punishment  in  certain  cases.82  Both  Acts  were 
disallowed. 

The  objection  to  the  first  was  that  the  third  clause  authorized 
the  Governor  and  Executive  Council  to  make  all  rules  and 
regulations.  This  was  a  delegation  by  the  local  legislature  of  the 
power  of  legislation  on  a  subject  of  great  importance.  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  committed  the  legislative  power  to  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  to  them  exclusively,  and  they  could  not  properly 
divest  themselves  of  that  power  in  favour  of  any  other  body. 
The  rules  of  the  Governor  and  the  Executive  Council,  though 
laws  in  effect,  would  not  be  made  subject  to  the  conditions  and 
with  the  safeguards  for  which  Parliament  and  the  Crown  had 
stipulated.  They  would  not  necessarily  be  transmitted  even  for 
royal  sanction  or  disallowance,  nor  would  it  be  requisite  to  lay 
them  before  Parliament.  Russell  therefore  recommended  re¬ 
enactment  with  the  omission  of  the  clause.  This  was  done  by 
Act  No.  21  of  1841. 

The  second  Act  was  open  to  several  objections.  It  determined 
that  unsworn  testimony  was  never  to  be  regarded  as  conclusive, 
unless  it  was  supported  by  strong  corroborative  evidence.  To 
have  enacted  that  the  courts  should  make  an  abatement  from 
the  value  of  the  evidence  as  the  want  of  an  oath  might  seem  to 
the  judge  and  jury  to  require,  would  have  been  a  more  con¬ 
venient  course  than  the  laying  down  a  general  rule  for  appre¬ 
ciating  the  evidence  of  aborigines  which  did  not  extend  to  the 
evidence  of  other  persons.  But  Russell’s  most  decided  objection 
was  to  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  any  two  magistrates  in  the 
case  of  aborigines,  especially  connected  as  it  was  with  the  power 
of  whipping  (if  the  offence  was  of  a  trivial  nature,  males  could 
be  punished  with  a  maximum  of  24  stripes).  This  delegation  of 
summary  powers  of  punishment  over  the  inferior  race  from 
which  European  colonists  were  to  be  exempted  was  dangerous 
in  its  tendency  as  well  as  faulty  in  principle.  By  thus  establishing 
an  inequality  in  the  eye  of  the  law  between  the  two  classes, 
prejudices  would  be  fostered,  and  countenance  given  to  bad 
passions,  which  unfortunately  needed  no  such  encouragement. 
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Moreover,  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence  of  the  natives  with¬ 
out  oath  having  been  expressly  enacted  in  respect  to  criminal 
cases,  the  consequence  followed  that,  in  all  civil  suits,  their 
testimony  must  be  entirely  rejected.83  But  the  evidence  which 
was  admitted  where  liberty  and  life  were  at  stake  should  not  be 
excluded  when  proprietary  interests  only  were  in  question.  Hutt 
must  therefore  immediately  propose  to  the  local  legislature  the 
enactment  of  another  law  qualifying  it  by  such  general  terms  as 
Russell  had  mentioned.84  But  an  amended  Act,  No.  22  of  1841, 
was  again  disallowed  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  the  Crown 
Law  Officers.  The  Law  Officers  considered  that  the  objections 
of  their  predecessors  to  the  New  South  Wales  Act,  passed  in 
1839  and  disallowed  in  1840 — To  admit  in  a  criminal  case  the 
evidence  of  a  witness  acknowledged  to  be  ignorant  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  God  or  a  future  state  would  be  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  British  jurisprudence,  and  the  Act  is  so  loosely 
worded  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  such  evidence  and  the 
weight  to  be  given  to  it  that  we  do  not  think  it  would  be 
attended  with  any  advantage’ — were  applicable  to  the  Western 
Australia  Act.85 

To  meet  the  general  difficulty,  the  imperial  Government 
passed  an  Act  in  184386  t0  authorize  the  legislatures  of  certain 
of  Her  Majesty’s  colonies  to  pass  laws  for  the  admission,  in 
certain  cases,  of  unsworn  testimony  in  civil  and  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Reference  was  made  in  the  Act  to  ‘barbarous  and 
uncivilized  people,  who,  being  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  any  religious  belief,  are  incapable  of  giving  evidence 
on  oath  in  any  court  of  justice’. 

Hutt  was  opposed  to  segregation  of  the  natives.  In  New  South 
Wales  there  were  many  inhabitants  of  a  vicious  and  contamin¬ 
ated  class,  and  it  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  requested,  and  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emi¬ 
gration  Commissioners  recommended,  that  reserves  should  be 
set  apart  for  the  natives.  In  Western  Australia  the  introduction 
among  the  aborigines  of  the  blessings  of  civilization  had  not 
been  thwarted  by  the  misconduct  and  opposition  of  the  colonists: 
on  the  contrary,  they  had  either  from  interest  or  from  inclina- 
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tion  and  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty  aided  those  in  authority 
in  their  conciliatory  policy. 

A  missionary’s  sphere  of  influence  would  be  considerably  cir¬ 
cumscribed  if  he  took  up  an  isolated  position  where  those  under 
his  charge  would  be  retained  in  a  state  of  pupilage.  Moreover, 
it  was  impossible  to  attach  the  natives  to  the  soil — ‘the  attempt 
might  as  well  be  made  to  confine  a  flock  of  birds  by  tracing  a 
circle  round  the  place  on  which  they  had  accidentally  alighted’. 
By  encouraging  the  aborigines  to  mix  among  the  colonists,  and 
to  frequent  their  dwellings,  some  part  of  their  original  savage 
rudeness  was  in  most  cases  worn  away.  They  were  employed  in 
running  errands,  fetching  wood  and  water,  working  in  gardens,, 
herding  and  reaping.  ‘Without  them,  many  families  would  be 
destitute  of  servants  for  the  commonest  household  occupations.’ 

Hutt  outlined  some  of  his  measures.  To  each  protector,  an 
English  police  constable  was  attached  to  see  that  the  natives  did 
not  appear  in  the  streets  without  clothing  or  with  spears,  that 
they  did  not  encamp  or  light  their  fires  in  the  streets  or  thorough¬ 
fares,  and  that  they  did  not  indulge  in  fighting  or  quarrelling 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  site.  In  addition,  there  were  several 
native  constables  stationed  in  various  districts  whose  pay  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  pound  of  flour  daily — occasionally  they  received  a 
present  of  a  woollen  shirt.  If  an  outrage  was  committed  within 
the  boundaries  of  their  respective  districts,  the  issue  of  flour  was 
stopped  until  the  culprit  was  brought  in,  when  all  stoppages 
were  made  good. 

At  Perth,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Wesleyan  missionary,  the 
Rev.  John  Smithies,  a  school  had  been  opened  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Armstrong  {supra)  and  his  wife.  Many  of  the 
children  were  part-timers,  acting  as  general  servants  to  colonists 
and  receiving  two  hours’  daily  instruction  (Saturdays  excepted) 
at  the  school.  All  slept  at  the  school-house,  where  they  spent 
the  whole  of  Sunday,  attending  school  and  divine  service  in  the 
morning  and  evening.  Half  the  expense  was  defrayed  by  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  and  the  other  half  by  the  colony, 
with  the  proviso  of  a  £75  per  annum  maximum.87  The  course 
which  Hutt  was  pursuing  met  with  official  approval,  and  it  was 
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later  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  transmit  a  memorandum 
of  his  measures  to  the  Governors  of  New  South  Wales  and  South 
Australia,  and  to  the  Superintendent  of  Port  Phillip. 

Captain  George  Grey,  83rd  Regiment,  late  commandant  of 
an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Australia,  and  future  Governor 
of  South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Cape,  forwarded  a 
report,  with  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  the  aborigines,  to 
Russell  in  1840.  Copies  were  sent  to  Iiutt  and  Gipps  with 
instructions  to  the  latter  to  transmit  copies  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  New  Zealand  and  to  the  Superintendent  of  Port 
Phillip.  Grey  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  policy  of  making 
natives  amenable  to  British  law  as  far  as  European  subjects  and 
property  were  concerned,  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  them 
to  exercise  their  own  customs  upon  themselves  with  immunity 
so  long  as  they  were  not  too  immediately  in  the  presence  of 
Europeans.  His  opinion  was  that  all  authorized  persons  should, 
in  all  instances,  be  required  to  protect  a  native  from  the  violence 
of  his  fellows:  so  long  as  they  were  allowed  to  execute  barbarous 
laws  and  customs  upon  one  another,  they  would  remain  hope¬ 
lessly  immersed  in  their  state  of  barbarism.  Punishment  at  first 
should  be  slight,  with  a  full  explanation  of  the  measure  of 
punishment  that  would  await  them  in  the  event  of  a  second 
commission  of  the  same  offence.  In  justice  to  the  natives,  it 
should  be  made  binding  upon  the  local  Government  to  provide 
counsel  for  native  prisoners,  for  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of 
colonial  laws,  of  the  forms  of  colonial  courts  of  justice,  and  of 
the  language  in  which  proceedings  were  conducted. 

Other  obstacles  to  the  civilization  of  the  natives,  he  contended, 
were  the  uncertain  and  irregular  demand  for  their  labour,  the 
very  inadequate  reward  given  for  their  services,  and  their  com¬ 
plete  ignorance  of  the  different  values  attached  to  different 
degrees  of  labour.  Grey  recommended  that  settlers  who  em¬ 
ployed  natives  should  receive  certificates  entitling  them  to  a 
certain  sum,  which  should  either  be  allowed  to  reckon  towards 
the  completion  of  location  duties  or  else  as  remission  certificates 
in  the  purchase  of  land,  or,  in  lieu,  a  grant  of  land.  An  advantage 
of  this  arrangement  would  be  that  the  natives  would  not  be 
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confined  to  learning  from  the  stereotyped  work  of  a  single  insti¬ 
tution,  but  would  learn  from  a  variety  of  individuals,  with 
different  talents  and  capacities.  Further,  any  native  who  could 
produce  a  certificate  from  the  protector  of  aborigines  of  having 
been  constantly  employed  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three 
years,  should  be  entitled  to  a  grant  of  land,  and  a  sum  of  money 
for  stocking  it  with  goats,  poultry,  &c.88 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  copy  of  the  report,  Hutt 
noted  that  it  would  seem  that  most  essential  points  were  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Western  Australia  system,  a  coincidence  due  to 
his  having  had  the  advantage  of  Grey’s  conversation  and  advice. 
He  did  not  agree  with  Grey’s  view  on  the  application  of  British 
law:  ‘To  attempt  to  make  them  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  their  habits  and  customs  amenable  to  our  laws 
would  be  frequently  next  to  impossible,  and  might  have  the 
effect  of  a  teasing  and  tiresome  persecution,  estranging  them 
from  us,  and  rendering  them  only  more  tenacious  of  their  own 
rude  and  barbarous  observances.’ 

The  attitude  of  New  South  Wales  was  that  the  natives  were 
amenable  to  the  penalties  of  British  law  whether  the  offence 
was  committed  against  one  of  themselves  or  against  white  men. 
In  administering  the  law,  and  in  imposing  penalties,  a  differ¬ 
ence  was  frequently  made,  however,  between  natives  and  Euro¬ 
peans,  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  only  the  more  obvious  offences 
against  society  such  as  murder,  rape,  violence  against  the  person 
were  visited  against  the  natives  with  extreme  severity.89 

One  suggestion  Hutt  considered  most  valuable,  namely,  that 
of  settlers  reclaiming  natives  and  rendering  them  serviceable 
members  of  society.  In  consequence  he  had  issued  a  public 
notice  announcing  a  remission  in  the  purchase  of  lands  to  the 
amount  of  £  i 8  to  any  one  who  produced  satisfactory  evidence 
of  a  male  native  having  been  in  his  employ  for  two  years,  and 
having  acquired  a  competent  skill  in  farming  operations.  £18 
was  allowed  by  the  Government  as  the  cost  of  a  labourer’s 
passage:  to  teach  an  aborigine  to  be  a  useful  labourer  was 
equivalent  to  the  introduction  of  a  fresh  labourer.  A  remission 
of  £36  would  be  allowed  to  any  one  who  showed  he  had  in- 
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structed  a  male  native  in  any  trade,  calling,  or  handicraft.90 
For  females  the  remission  was  £18  for  constant  residence  for 
two  years,  and  competent  skill  as  cook  and  thorough  house- 
servant,  seamstress  or  dressmaker,  laundress  or  bonnet-maker.91 

Subsequently,  Stanley  pointed  out  that  the  1842  Act92  for 
regulating  the  sale  of  Crown  waste  lands  precluded  the  grant  of 
such  remissions,  except  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain  obligations, 
but  he  would  not  object  to  payment  from  that  portion  of  the 
land  revenue  which  would  be  available  for  the  support  and 
civilization  of  the  aborigines.93 

As  already  noted,  Ordinance  No.  8  of  1840  which,  inter  alia , 
provided  for  the  summary  conviction  and  punishment  of  native 
offenders  was  disallowed  in  the  following  year.  Acting  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  Protector  of  Aborigines  of  the  York  District, 
Irwin94  broached  the  subject  again  in  1847.  Grey  concurred 
with  Irwin  in  thinking  that  some  provision  ought  to  be  made: 
at  the  same  time  he  reviewed  the  pros  and  cons  and  observed 
that  such  a  law  would  call  for  more  than  usual  circumspection 
both  in  framing  and  in  executing  it. 

When  the  draft  ordinance  was  received,  Merivale  was  asked 
to  give  his  general  opinions.  Merivale  had  thought  for  some 
time  that  the  summary  system  was  the  best  in  the  circumstances, 
and  was  not  convinced  by  Stephen  to  the  contrary  ‘though  the 
minute  in  which  he  condemns  that  system  contains  some  of  the 
finest  reasoning  on  another  subject,  the  law  of  evidence,  which 
I  have  seen  even  from  his  pen’.  To  Merivale  it  appeared  remark¬ 
able  that  neither  the  Committee  of  Council  nor  the  Governor 
had  touched  upon  what  seemed  to  him  the  most  formidable  of 
all  the  reasons  against  the  system  of  regular  trials,  namely,  the 
frightful  temptation  which  it  afforded  to  settlers  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands,  on  account  of  the  long  delay  and  neglect 
of  business  occasioned  by  trials  at  distant  places. 

Summary  conviction  and  punishment  of  the  natives  of  New 
Zealand,  in  his  opinion,  might  be  extremely  mischievous  as  it 
would  maintain  the  sentiment  of  superior  and  inferior  race,  in 
a  colony  of  which  the  best  hope  consisted  in  their  fusion,  if  not 
in  blood,  at  least  in  rights  and  civilization.  Was  there  any  such 
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prospect  in  Western  Australia?  Did  not  the  best,  even  the  only- 
hope  for  the  natives  consist  in  their  being  protected  as  well  as 
possible,  taught  as  well  as  possible,  and  sedulously  kept  under  a 
tutelage  or  guardianship  on  the  part  of  Government?  ‘But  if  this 
is  the  case,  then  exceptional  laws,  marking  them,  as  no  doubt 
they  do,  as  inferiors,  are,  nevertheless,  consistent  with  the  whole 
policy  pursued  towards  them.  They  seem  a  natural  part  of  it. 
You  may  treat  men  as  equals — you  may  treat  them  as  children 
— but  to  protect  them  as  children  and  subject  them  to  the  same 
laws  with  their  protectors  as  equals,  seems  somewhat  anoma¬ 
lous.’  Grey  entirely  concurred  in  Merivale’s  opinion:  it  was  one 
which  he  had  long  entertained:  being  satisfied  that  substantial 
justice  and  the  real  interest  of  savages  required  that  they  should 
be  subjected  to  a  very  different  system  of  criminal  law  from  that 
which  was  applicable  to  civilized  nations.  He  disclaimed  any 
such  general  principle  as  that  native  offenders  generally  through¬ 
out  the  British  dominions  ought  to  be  subject  to  a  different 
course  of  criminal  procedure  from  Her  Majesty’s  subjects.  Such 
a  principle  would  in  many  instances  contravene  the  plainest 
rules  of  justice,  and  might,  moreover,  interpose  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  that  gradual  improvement  and  civilization 
of  the  native  races  to  which  they  were  bound  to  look,  however 
discouraging  the  prospect  in  some  instances,  as  one  of  the  highest 
objects  of  colonial  Government.  His  conclusion  had  been  dic¬ 
tated  solely  by  a  consideration  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
Western  Australia — scanty  British  population:  wide  extent  of 
country  occupied  by  the  settlers:  character  and  habits  of  the 
natives:  distance  of  Perth  from  the  frontier:  difficulties  of  com¬ 
munication  which  impeded  frequent  circuits :  and  the  consequent 
obstacles  to  the  administration  of  British  law  under  the  system 
of  trial  by  jury.96 

In  his  despatch  to  Fitzgerald,  the  successor  of  Clarke  as 
Governor,  on  the  subject  of  the  draft  Ordinance,  Grey  stated 
he  would  not  object  to  its  being  allowed,  provided  certain 
amendments  were  made,  including  a  maximum  punishment  of 
six  months’  imprisonment  (the  Ordinance  provided  for  a  year), 
and  concluded:  ‘It  will  be  impossible  not  to  watch  with  anxiety 
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the  success  of  an  experiment,  for  such  it  is,  dispensing  in  the 
case  of  the  natives,  with  a  portion  of  those  safeguards  of  criminal 
justice  which  are  so  highly  and  justly  valued  by  men  of  British 
extraction.  Nothing  but  the  mild  as  well  as  firm  administration 
of  such  summary  power,  with  every  forbearance  which  prudence 
will  permit  towards  these  helpless  and  uninstructed  members  of 
our  community,  will  justify,  in  the  eyes  of  society,  the  conduct 
of  the  legislature  in  conceding  them.’98 

The  Ordinance  No.  18  of  1849  gave  the  power  to  award  the 
whipping  of  male  offenders  in  addition  to  or  in  substitution  of 
imprisonment.  Symmons,  the  Protector  of  Aborigines,  com¬ 
mented  on  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  ordinance.  It  effected 
considerable  economy  of  judicial  expenditure,  afforded  labour 
for  repairing  roads  and  other  trifling  public  works,  and  inflicted, 
in  many  cases,  a  smaller  amount  of  punishment  on  the  delinquent 
than  would  probably  have  been  awarded  by  J.P.s  in  Quarter 
Sessions. 

During  the  discussions  preliminary  to  the  passing  of  the 
Ordinance,  differences  arose  between  Dr.  R.  R.  Madden,  the 
local  colonial  secretary,  appointed  in  1847,  and  the  executive 
council.  Madden,  who  had  been  a  special  magistrate  in  Jamaica 
under  the  Slave  Abolition  Act,  and  subsequently  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Liberated  Africans  at  Havana,  and  Commissioner  of 
Inquiry  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  objected  to  the  Bill  and 
endeavoured  to  have  a  written  protest,  which  included  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  former  Government,  inscribed  on  the  minutes  of  the 
executive  council,  an  attempt  which  failed.  Shortly  after,  Fitz¬ 
gerald  granted  leave  to  Madden,  who  returned  to  England  and 
tendered  his  resignation  in  January  1850. 9  7 

To  complete  this  section  on  penology,  the  following  account 
should  be  linked  with  Grey’s  despatch  to  Sir  Harry  Smith  6  July 
1850  ( vide  p.  269).  An  unoffending  native  in  the  service  of  a 
settler  was  murdered  by  natives  of  a  different  tribe,  the  only 
reason  assigned  by  the  murderers  being  that  one  of  their  rela¬ 
tions  had  died  and  that  some  other  must  be  sacrificed — the 
spirit  of  the  deceased  would  have  no  peace  until  another  life 
was  taken  in  expiation.  Three  of  the  murderers  were  condemned 
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to  death,  but  two  were  reprieved  by  Fitzgerald  in  the  following 
circumstances.  After  seeing  their  companion  lowered  in  his 
coffin,  the  other  two  were  obliged  to  ascend  the  scaffold,  and 
were  in  every  way  prepared  for  execution  before  the  letter  of 
reprieve  was  read  by  the  sheriff  Grey  approved  of  the  execution 
of  the  principal  person  in  a  party  who  had  murdered  ‘in  pur¬ 
suance  of  a  superstition’.  ‘I  concur  in  the  propriety  of  the  inten¬ 
tion  which  you  express  to  punish  the  natives  equally  for  the 
murder  of  other  natives  as  for  that  of  whites.’98 

Early  promise  of  civilizing  the  natives  was  not  fulfilled.  In 
1848,  the  1841  and  1847"  notices  relating  to  remissions  in  the 
purchase  of  land  for  the  training  of  natives  was  rescinded,  as  it 
was  found  that  the  system  was  not  attended  with  the  expected 
beneficial  results.  The  system  created  discontent  and  was  liable 
to  abuse,  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  allow  the  employment 
and  the  consequent  civilization  of  the  natives  to  rest  upon  its 
own  merits,  and  the  self-interest  of  the  settlers,  it  having  been 
found  that  whatever  was  done  by  them  in  this  way  was  entirely 
irrespective  of  the  reward.100  The  1848  reports  of  the  Protectors 
did  not  convey  a  very  encouraging  idea  of  the  progress  of 
civilization  amongst  the  natives.101  From  the  end  of  civilizing 
the  natives,  the  emphasis  tended  to  shift  to  that  of  finding  the 
best  means  to  maintain  order,  and  it  is  significant  that  Fitz¬ 
gerald  in  1849  changed  the  title  Protector  of  Aborigines  to  that 
of  Guardian  of  Natives  and  Protector  of  Settlers.  Within  the 
following  decade,  the  imperial  Government  stopped  the  allow¬ 
ance  and  the  office  lapsed. 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 

The  Colonial  Reformers102  of  the  late  ’twenties  and  early 
’thirties  and  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  were  responsible  for  the 
foundation  of  South  Australia  as  a  colony.  The  Wakefield  system 
of  colonization  was  designed  to  secure  a  proper  balance  between 
the  demand  for  labour  and  the  supply.  The  price  of  land  was  to 
be  sufficiently  high  to  compel  the  majority  of  immigrants  to 
work  for  others  in  order  to  accumulate  the  requisite  purchase 
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money:  the  monies  received  from  the  sale  of  land  were  to  form 
a  fund  to  convey  poor  emigrants  from  England.  An  Act  to 
empower  His  Majesty  to  erect  South  Australia  into  a  British 
Province  or  Provinces  and  to  provide  for  the  colonization  and 
government  thereof  was  passed  in  1834. 103  Commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Crown  were  to  be  responsible  for  land  sales  and 
for  the  conveyance  of  emigrants,  and  to  report  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  ‘South  Australia  originated  from  a  financial  venture’ 
(the  South  Australian  Company  under  the  chairmanship  of 
George  Fife  Angas)  ‘and  a  philanthropic  experiment  authorized 
by  parliament  to  test  the  economic  system  of  colonization  advo¬ 
cated  by  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield.’104  Sir  John  Hindmarsh 
arrived  with  the  main  expedition  in  December  1836  and  was 
superseded  by  Colonel  George  Gawler  in  1838.  The  early  history 
of  the  settlement  illustrates  the  adage:  ‘Too  many  cooks  spoil 
the  broth’ — a  Governor,  the  South  Australian  Company  and 
the  Commissioners — and  Captain  Grey  was  appointed  Governor 
in  1841,  to  unravel  the  tangle,  largely  financial. 

Before  his  appointment,  Captain  Grey  had  urged  upon  the 
Colonization  Commissioners  for  South  Australia  the  importance 
of  taking  efficient  measures  to  protect  the  aborigines.  The  Com¬ 
missioners  expressed  their  full  concurrence  in  the  views  taken  by 
Government  of  the  great  importance  of  the  subject.  It  was  their 
intention  by  every  means  in  their  power  so  to  regulate  the  inter¬ 
course  between  the  settlers  and  the  natives,  that  every  security 
might  be  given  to  the  latter  for  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their 
rights  as  men:  and  that  every  facility  might  be  afforded  for  the 
spread  of  civilization  amongst  them  and  for  their  voluntary 
reception  of  moral  and  religious  instruction.105 

Informing  Governor  Arthur  that  Captain  John  Hindmarsh, 
R.N.,  the  first  Governor  of  South  Australia,  would  proceed 
thither  at  the  commencement  of  the  proper  season  for  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  seas,  Glenelg  stated  that  he  had  stipulated  with  the 
projectors  of  the  undertaking  for  the  appointment  of  a  Protector 
of  Aborigines  at  a  salary  of  £250  per  annum  ‘a  sum  moderate 
indeed  when  compared  with  the  labour  and  responsibility  of  the 
employment,  but  adapted  to  the  frugal  scale  of  official  incomes 
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to  which  it  is  necessary  to  adhere  in  the  infancy  of  the  proposed 
settlement’.  Arthur  was  requested  to  recommend  to  Hindmarsh 
G.  A.  Robinson  or  his  eldest  son.  If  neither  was  disposed  to 
accept,  Arthur  would  appoint  a  person  provisionally,  and  fail¬ 
ing  this,  would  request  one  of  the  Robinsons  to  undertake  the 
duty  till  a  permanent  appointment  could  be  made,  £it  being  of 
great  importance  that  the  protector  should  be  on  the  spot  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  settlement’.106  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  settlement,  several  persons  held  the  appointment  provision¬ 
ally,  and  late  in  1837,  Glenelg  informed  Hindmarsh  that  it  was 
proposed  to  employ  Robinson’s  services  elsewhere  (as  Chief 
Protector  in  the  Port  Phillip  district) .  Matthew  Moorhouse  was 
appointed  in  1839. 

In  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  South  Australia 
1841,  Angas  stated  that  the  natives  were  not  allowed  t©  hold  any 
private  property.  They  were  partly  supported  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  had  erected  huts  for  them,  and  they  were  allowed 
to  hunt  on  waste  lands  and  to  occupy  a  locality  on  the  park- 
lands  near  Adelaide:  rations  were  allowed  occasionally.  In  1840, 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Missionary  Society  of  Dresden  had 
established  a  native  school  at  Adelaide.  The  Big  Murray  tribe 
(200-400)  had  had  such  frequent  encounters  with  the  stockmen, 
the  convicts  of  New  South  Wales  who  came  to  Adelaide  with 
cattle  and  sheep,  as  to  have  produced  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  natives  to  avoid  all  intercourse  with  the  whites.  The 
ninth  resolution  of  the  Select  Committee  reads:  ‘That  it  is 
expedient,  that  Her  Majesty  should  be  authorized  to  reserve  and 
set  apart  within  the  said  Province,  for  the  use  of  the  Aboriginal 
Inhabitants  thereof,  any  Lands  which  it  may  be  found  necessary 
so  to  reserve  and  set  apart  for  the  occupation  and  subsistence  of 
such  Aboriginal  Inhabitants.’107  The  selection  of  land  made  by 
Grey  was  approved  of  by  Russell  so  far  as  it  extended,  but  he 
was  of  opinion  that  a  more  liberal  provision  should  have  been 
made.108 

On  16  April  1841  eleven  Europeans,  with  a  flock  of  5,000 
sheep  en  route  from  Sydney  to  Adelaide,  were  attacked  on  the 
banks  of  the  Murray,  just  within  the  confines  of  the  province,  by 
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a  force  of  from  300  to  400  natives — similar  attacks  had  been 
made  in  1838  on  overlanding  parties  to  Port  Phillip.  The  sheep, 
drays,  &c.,  were  captured,  three  Europeans  were  wounded  and 
one  native  was  killed.  Gawler  ordered  a  strong  body  of  police  to 
proceed  to  the  scene  of  the  outrage,  but  for  reasons  unknown 
to  Grey— Grey  took  over  office  14  May  1841 — he  recalled  them. 
Ten  young  men  who  set  out  to  recover  the  sheep  fell  in  with  the 
same  force  of  natives,  but  failed  in  their  aim,  with  a  loss  of  one 
killed  and  one  wounded.  A  large  meeting  in  Adelaide  presented 
a  memorial  to  Grey  who,  at  the  same  time,  received  informa¬ 
tion  from  a  Mr.  Charles  Langhorne  that  another  convoy  was 
en  route. 

The  situation  was  a  delicate  one.  Grey  had  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  settlers  for  action,  to  hold  them  in  check,  and  to 
deal  justly  with  the  natives.  He  decided  to  send  a  strong  party 
of  police,  with  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  Major  O’Halloran, 
and  Moorhouse,  the  Protector,  as  magistrates — the  total  party 
of  74  included  26  special  constables.  The  magistrates  were  in¬ 
structed  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  the  acts  appeared  to 
have  been  acts  of  rapine  only,  or  whether  they  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  way  of  retaliation.  They  had  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
aborigines  were  the  Queen’s  subjects,  that  belligerent  rights 
could  not  be  exercised  against  them,  and  that  the  party  was  not 
to  make  use  of  their  firearms  or  other  weapons,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  self-defence. 109 

The  expedition  fell  in  with  the  party  en  route  from  Sydney 
and  found  that  it  had  been  attacked  with  the  loss  of  four  Euro¬ 
peans  killed  and  two  wounded.  The  sheep  carried  off  had  been 
slaughtered,  but  some  cattle  were  recovered  and  the  rest  saved: 
no  prisoners  were  taken.110  To  deal  with  the  trouble,  Grey  con¬ 
sidered  that  joint  measures  should  be  adopted  by  the  Governors 
of  the  two  colonies.  Learning  that  another  party  of  26  men  with 
7,000  sheep  and  other  stock  were  on  their  way,  and  receiving  a 
request  for  assistance  from  a  Mr.  Ellis  of  Adelaide,  who  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  property,  Grey  agreed  to  furnish  a  sub-inspector, 
sergeant  and  ten  police  on  condition  that  Ellis  made  up  the 
party  to  at  least  25,  defrayed  the  whole  expenses,  and  agreed  to 
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the  party  being  under  the  command  of  an  officer  appointed  by 
the  Government — Moorhouse  was  selected.111  Unfortunately, 
a  collision  occurred  between  the  party  and  the  natives  in  which 
a  considerable  number  of  the  latter  were  killed  or  wounded.  An 
inquiry  was  held,  and  Moorhouse  was  exonerated,  but  Stanley 
drew  attention  to  the  unauthorized  and  disorderly  firing  of  the 
party,  and  to  the  continued  firing  for  15  to  20  minutes  after  the 
natives  had  taken  to  flight. 112 

As  a  result  of  these  lamentable  occurrences,  Grey  decided  to 
select  some  one  who  could  combine  in  his  own  person  the  two 
offices  of  Resident  Magistrate  and  Protector,  and  who  would 
reside  upon  the  banks  of  the  Murray,  devoting  his  attention  to 
the  suppression  of  outrages  upon  the  part  of  the  overland  parties, 
and  to  the  civilization  of  the  natives.  Edward  John  Eyre, 113  the 
celebrated  Australian  explorer,  accepted  the  appointment  at  a 
salary  of  £250  per  annum  with  forage  allowance  for  one  horse. 
Grey  also  proposed  to  quarter  permanently  at  the  post  12  men 
and  one  N.C.O.  of  the  96th  Regiment.  Eyre  was  instructed  to 
bring  into  operation  a  system  of  periodical  distribution  of  flour 
to  the  natives,  the  distribution  being  made  dependent  upon 
their  good  conduct:  for  this  purpose  the  natives  were  to  assemble 
on  every  other  full  moon,  a  provision  which  would  afford  them 
the  opportunity  of  stating  their  grievances,  if  any,  and  afford 
Eyre  the  opportunity  of  imparting  to  them  regulations  and 
directions  for  their  guidance.114  Stanley  recommended  Treasury 
sanction  of  the  appointment,  but  could  not  approve  of  the 
permanent  stationing  of  a  military  force  at  Eyre’s  post.  The 
appointment  of  Eyre  was  a  success,  and  he  established  with 
the  natives  the  most  friendly  relations. 

In  1843,  Grey  asked  for  permission  to  give  a  trial  to  the 
system  of  remittance  in  the  purchase  money  of  land  to  such 
persons  as  might  reclaim  and  civilize  the  natives,  which  was  in 
operation  in  Western  Australia.  Stanley  pointed  out  the  obstacles 
to  the  system  raised  by  the  Land  Sales  Act  of  1842,  and  indicated 
the  same  way  out  of  the  difficulty  as  he  had  in  the  case  of 
Western  Australia,  namely,  drawing  on  that  portion  of  the  land 
fund  applicable  to  the  support  and  civilization  of  the  natives. 
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Two  ordinances  of  1844  received  approval:  No.  8  to  allow  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  South  Australia  and  the  parts  adjacent 
to  give  information  and  evidence  without  the  sanction  of  an 
oath.115  No.  12  making  it  lawful  for  any  two  magistrates,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Governor,  and  of  either  of  the  parents,  if 
living  and  within  the  province,  but,  if  otherwise,  without  such 
consent,  on  the  application  of  the  Protector  to  bind  by  indenture 
and  put  out  any  half-caste  or  other  aboriginal  child,  having 
attained  a  suitable  age,  as  apprentice  until  he  should  reach  the 
age  of  2 1 .  The  Protector,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  was  to  be  the 
legal  guardian  and  was  to  visit  and  report. 

At  the  native  boarding-school  established  by  the  Government 
in  1843,  Grey  reported  in  the  following  year  there  were  18 
children:  their  conduct  was  extremely  satisfactory,  and  in  all 
points  relating  to  acquired  knowledge  they  were  equal  to  Euro¬ 
pean  children  of  their  own  age.  Another  school  conducted  upon 
the  same  principles  was  to  be  opened  shortly,  and  a  similar 
school,  the  funds  for  the  support  of  which  had  been  contributed 
by  the  colonists  themselves,  would  be  opened  at  Encounter 
Bay.116  Further,  much  progress  was  being  made  in  accustoming 
the  natives  to  the  operations  of  husbandry.  In  Adelaide,  ten  to 
fourteen  young  men  were  regularly  employed  as  porters  to 
various  storekeepers.  These  experiments  were  in  a  great  degree 
to  be  attributed  to  the  colonists  themselves,  who  generally 
evinced  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  natives,  and  who 
were  disposed  to  assist  the  Government  in  any  plans  for  the 
amelioration  of  their  condition.117 

Earl  Grey  had  great  satisfaction  in  acknowledging  the  care 
which  had  been  bestowed  and  the  efforts  which  had  been  made, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  feared  that  under  the  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  as  chiefly  applied  to  the  native  children,  no  very  per¬ 
manent  effect  was  produced  on  them  after  the  period  at  which 
they  left  school  and  returned  to  their  parents,  resuming  as  they 
did  the  savage  customs  which  still  existed  amongst  them.  For 
Young’s  information  and  guidance,  he  enclosed  a  copy  of  his 
despatch  No.  24  11  February  1848  to  the  Governor  of  New 
South  Wales  ( supra ).118 
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The  Protector’s  report  31  July  1848  showed  an  unsettled  state 
of  affairs.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rivoli  Bay  the  settlers  still 
suffered  occasional  losses,  and  collisions  had  taken  place  between 
the  settlers  and  the  natives  in  the  Port  Lincoln  and  Mount 
Remarkable  districts.  Native  women  had  been  deterred  in  the 
district  on  the  boundary  between  New  South  Wales  and  South 
Australia  from  the  occupation  of  tending  sheep  through  the 
violence  to  which  they  were  subjected.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
average  school  attendance  in  Adelaide  was  51  boys  and  21  girls. 
The  Queen’s  birthday  had  been  celebrated  by  distributing 
roast  beef  and  bread  to  the  adults  (190  men:  130  women),  and 
roast  beef  and  plum  pudding  to  the  children  (100).  In  addi¬ 
tion,  60  blankets  were  given  to  children  as  rewards  for  school 
attendance.119 

Unfortunately,  collisions  continued  with  loss  of  life  amongst 
the  Europeans  as  well  as  the  natives.  The  most  disastrous  occur¬ 
rences  were  in  the  Port  Lincoln  district,  where  the  proportion 
of  natives  to  settlers  was  six  to  one.  It  was  in  this  district  that  a 
shepherd  and  hutkeeper  from  whom  provisions  had  been  stolen 
mixed  arsenic  with  some  flour  thus  causing  the  death  of  five 
natives.  The  supposed  culprit  was  apprehended,  but  the  police 
were  in  possession  of  no  facts  which  bore  directly  against  him, 
and  he  was  simply  required  to  enter  into  his  recognizance  to 
appear  when  called  upon — he  left  for  California.120  The  Bishop 
of  Adelaide,  the  Right  Rev.  Augustus  Short,  who  saw  the  re¬ 
mains,  commented:  ‘Those  who  know  that  the  native  Australian 
has  been  looked  upon  in  the  early  days  of  every  settlement  in 
Australasia  as  little  better  than  vermin  to  be  destroyed,  and  who 
can  estimate  the  force  of  fear  and  revenge  and  cruelty  upon  the 
untamed  heart  of  “the  natural  man”  will  not  marvel  if  security 
has  been  obtained  in  New  South  Wales,  or  the  Tattiara  country, 
or  other  districts,  by  the  means  here  alluded  to,  or  others  equally 
unscrupulous.’121 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  Archdeacon  Mathew  B. 
Hale  undertook  a  mission,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  to  Port  Lincoln, 
where  sections  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Tod  were 
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declared  native  reserves  for  the  benefit  of  the  aborigines,122  an 
arrangement  of  which  Grey  approved. 

In  this  chapter,  certain  incidents  of  violence  have  been  re¬ 
corded,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  not  every  dark  deed 
perpetrated  on  the  aborigines  received  publicity.  New  South 
Wales  and  Tasmania  originated  as  penal  settlements,  and 
although  a  number  of  the  convicts  were  political  offenders  or 
guilty  of  what  today  would  be  regarded  as  minor  offences,  many 
were  by  no  means  gentle  men.  It  was  an  age  of  brutality,  and 
in  the  new  colonies  the  long  arm  of  the  law  was  neither  long 
enough  nor  certain  enough  to  deter  potential  offenders  or  to 
punish  actual  culprits.  Tasmanian  official  returns  show  that  up 
to  1835  male  convicts  outnumbered  male  free  settlers.123  Both 
free  settlers  and  convicts  were  pioneers  engaged  in  a  struggle 
for  existence,  and  doubtless  the  blackfellows  frequently  ‘in¬ 
vited  retaliation’.  But  the  blackfellows  were  not  really  to 
be  feared:  they  were  merely  a  nuisance.  The  Maoris  and  the 
Red  Indians  fared  better  because  they  were  strong  enough  to 
make  themselves  feared:  the  primary  instinct  of  fear  is  a  salutary 
stimulus  to  good  conduct  in  individuals  and  in  nations,  an 
unpalatable  truth  conveniently  ignored  by  some  penologists, 
educational  psychologists,  and  pacifists. 

But  there  were  causes,  other  than  violence,  and  more  far- 
reaching  in  their  results,  of  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  of  the  disappointing  failure  of  many 
well-meaning  efforts  for  their  welfare.  A  writer  with  experience 
of  the  aborigines  in  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Western 
Australia,  who  for  thirty-seven  years  was  a  missionary  among 
the  natives  in  northern  Australia,  was  struck  in  studying  the 
record  of  missionary  effort  by  the  number  of  abandonments, 
especially  in  a  number  of  cases  where  initial  results  had  been 
successful,  and  attributed  this  mainly  to  the  rapid  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  natives  owing  to  European  clothing,  diseases,  and 
drink.  In  his  opinion,  the  most  difficult  problem  at  present  is 
that  of  the  thousands  of  half-castes  who  have  lived  all  their  lives 
in  contact  with  the  whites.124 

Mrs.  Daisy  Bates,  an  Australian  lady  who  spent  nearly  forty 
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years  of  her  life  among  the  aborigines  in  an  effort  to  defend 
and  enlighten  them,  wrote:  ‘The  Australian  native  can  with¬ 
stand  all  the  reverses  of  nature,  fiendish  droughts  and  sweeping 
floods,  horrors  of  thirst  and  enforced  starvation — but  he  cannot 
withstand  civilization.’  In  her  opinion  ‘The  one  great  fault  in 
our  attempts  to  Christianize  the  Australian  aborigines  lies  in 
our  violent  snapping  of  their  own  traditional  beliefs  in  our 
endeavours  to  replace  them  by  teaching  them  the  rudiments  of 
that  special  creed  to  which  we  ourselves  belong,  or  rather  to  the 
beliefs  which  we  have  reached  in  our  present  state  of  culture. 
We  forget  the  many,  many  stages  through  which  these  beliefs 
have  passed  before  they  became  the  supposedly  perfected  creeds 
of  the  present  day.  .  .  .  They  cannot  catch  up  with  us  in  one 
generation.’125 

A  recent  study  of  Australian  native  policy,  with  particular 
reference  to  Victoria,  gives  as  the  chief  reason  why  every  experi- 
ment  failed  that  the  intimate,  religious,  social,  and  economic 
association  between  the  small  groups  of  aborigines  and  their 
tribal  land  was  not  understood.  Nineteenth-century  administra¬ 
tors  destroyed  tribalism  as  much  as  possible,  and  made  attempts, 
with  little  success,  to  discover  effective  substitutes  for  its 
discipline.126 

More  recently  still,  there  has  appeared  a  picture  of  unrelieved 
gloom:  ‘Over  a  period  of  generations,  violence,  disease,  and 
sub-nutrition,  together  with  that  sort  of  spiritual  and  psycho¬ 
logical  lassitude  that  afflicts  a  people  robbed  of  its  old  way  of 
life  and  provided  with  no  endurable  new  one,  have  caused  whole 
tribes  to  become  extinct;  others  now  linger  on  in  a  handful  of 
individuals  living  in  camps  and  compounds,  doomed  inevitably 
to  similar  extinction’.127  In  1770,  the  Australian  aborigines  were 
estimated  as  numbering  250,000  to  300,000.  The  Australian 
census  of  1933  recorded  the  existence  of  73,000,  one-third  of 
whom  had  Caucasian  blood  in  them.128 
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NOTES 

1  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  the  head  of  the  scientific  staff. 

2  24  G.  III.  c.  12. 

3  24  G.  III.  c.  56. 

4  C.O.  137/84.  Sydney  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Alured  Clarke  5  October 
1784.  Clarke,  Sir  Alured  1745?- 1832,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Jamaica 

1782- 90. 

6  Banks  had  proposed  Botany  Bay  in  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  1779. 

6  The  Public  Advertiser.  13  October  1786. 

7  McArthur  had  been  sent  to  England  to  be  court-rnartialled  for  duelling 
with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wm.  Paterson.  McArthur,  John  1767-1834.  Pater¬ 
son,  William  1755-1810,  Governor  1794-5. 

8  C.H.B.E.  VII.  Pt.  1.  88.  Between  1787  and  the  end  of  1820  25,788 
convicts  were  transported  to  New  South  Wales. 

9  A  ticket  of  leave  was  a  permission  to  the  individual  to  employ  himself  for 
his  own  benefit,  and  to  acquire  property,  on  condition  of  residing  within  the 
district  therein  specified:  of  presenting  himself  and  producing  his  ticket 
before  the  magistrates  at  the  periods  prescribed  by  the  regulations:  and  of 
attending  Divine  Worship  weekly,  if  performed  within  a  reasonable  distance. 

A  conditional  pardon  restored  the  rights  of  freedom  only  within  the  colony. 

An  absolute  pardon  restored  the  individual  to  all  the  rights  of  a  free  subject 
in  every  part  of  His  Majesty’s  dominions. 

An  emancipist  was  one  who  had  served  his  time. 

Transportation  to  New  South  Wales  was  abolished  in  1840:  to  Tasmania 
in  1852.  At  the  request  of  the  colonists  of  Western  Australia  convicts  were 
transported  to  that  colony  during  the  period  1850-68. 

10  Their  colour  is  not  black,  but  chocolate  brown. 

11  The  tribes  in  the  tropics  and  Western  Australia  are  less  primitive  than 
those  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales. 

12  C.O.  202/5.  25  April  1787. 

13  C.O.  201/3.  5th  letter,  Phillip  to  Sydney  10  July  1788.  Townshend, 
Thomas,  1st  Viscount  Sydney  1733-1800.  Home  Secretary.  Phillip,  Arthur 

1783- 1814,  Governor  1787-93. 

14  C.O.  201/13.  No.  8.  3  March  1796. 

15  C.O.  202/5.  2  March  1797.  Hunter,  Vice-Admiral  John  1738-1821, 
Governor  1795-1801.  Bentinck,  Wm.  Henry  Cavendish,  3rd  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land  1738-1809.  H.S. 

16  Four  members  of  the  court  voted  that  the  case  should  be  specially 
reserved  for  sentence — it  was  referred  to  England. 

17  C.O.  202/6.  No.  1.  Hobart  to  King  30  January  1802.  Hobart,  Robert, 
Baron  Hobart,  4th  Earl  of  Buckingham  1760-1816.  C.  S.  King,  PhilipGidley 
1758-1808,  Governor  1800-6. 

18  C.O.  201/73.  No.  7.  Macquarie  to  Bathurst  7  May  1814.  Macquarie, 
Lachlan,  Governor  1809-21. 

19  C.O.  201/76.  No.  4.  Ibid.  24  March  1815. 

20  C.O.  201/80. 

21  C.O.  201/84.  No.  18.  Macquarie  to  Bathurst  4  April  1817. 

22  But  the  position  in  1828  was  that  the  natives  brought  up  in  the  school 
returned  to  their  tribes  as  soon  as  their  education  was  finished,  and  remained 
with  them  in  the  woods,  though  accustomed  for  some  considerable  time  to 
the  comforts  of  a  house,  good  food  and  clothing  (C.O.  201/192.  No.  50. 
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Darling  to  Huskisson  27  March  1828).  Darling,  Sir  Ralph  1775-1858, 
Governor  1825-31. 

23  C.O.  201/94.  No.  20.  Macquarie  to  Bathurst  24  March  1819. 

24  P.P.  1823.  X.  (136)  83. 

25  C.O.  201/150.  No.  18.  Brisbane  to  Bathurst  31  December  1824.  Bris¬ 
bane,  Sir  Thomas  Makdougall  1773-1860,  Governor  1821-5. 

26  C.O.  201/173.  No.  75.  Darling  to  Bathurst.  Enc.  6  October  1826. 

27  Ibid.  No.  76.  Ibid.  8  October  1826. 

28  C.O.  201/161.  No.  33.  Brisbane  to  Bathurst.  Enc.  8  February  1825. 

29  C.O.  201 /i 72.  No.  37.  Darling  to  Bathurst  19  July  1826. 

30  P.P.  1836.  VII.  (538)  15,  17,  21. 

31  C.O.  201/213.  No.  47.  Darling  to  Murray.  Enc.  9  August  1830. 
Threlkeld  had  been  a  missionary  at  Raiatea  (Society  Islands)  1818-24,  and 
had  left  for  Port  Jackson  shortly  after  the  death  of  his  wife. 

32  C.O.  202/27.  No.  49.  Goderich  to  Bourke  21  December  1831.  Bourke, 
Sir  Richard  1777-1855,  Governor  1831-7. 

33  C.O.  201/227.  No.  71.  Bourke  to  Goderich  5  August  1832. 

34  C.O.  201/221.  Darling  to  Goderich.  Enc.  13  November  1831. 

38  C.O.  202/27.  No.  102.  Goderich  to  Bourke  13  June  1832. 

38  P.P.  1844.  XXXIV.  (627)  27.  Coates  to  Glenelg  31  October  1838. 

37  Ibid.  33.  No.  60.  Gipps  to  Russell  7  May  1840.  Gipps,  Sir  George, 
1791-1847,  Governor  1837-46. 

38  Ibid.  57  et  seq.  No.  128.  Russell  to  Gipps.  Enc.  5  August  1840. 

39  Ibid.  66.  No.  87.  Gipps  to  Russell  5  April  1841. 

40  Ibid.  273.  No.  68.  Gipps  to  Stanley  21  March  1844. 

41  C.O.  201/260.  No.  7.  Bourke  to  Glenelg.  Enc.  25  January  1837. 

42  C.O.  202/37.  No.  353.  Glenelg  to  Bourke.  26  July  1837. 

43  First  settled  from  Tasmania  by  the  Port  Phillip  Association  as  a  result 
of  the  discovery  in  1 824  of  the  highly  promising  territory  south  of  the  Mur- 
rumbidgee.  John  Batman  and  John  Pascoe  Fawkner  made  the  settlement 
which  was  formally  authorized  by  Bourke  9  September  1836. 

44  P.P.  1839.  XXXIV.  (526)  4.  No.  72.  Glenelg  to  Gipps  31  January 
1838. 

45  P.P.  1844.  XXXIV.  (627)  216.  No.  91.  Gipps  to  Stanley  16  May  1842. 

46  Ibid.  242.  No.  4.  Ibid.  Enc.  4  January  1843. 

47  Cf.  The  Australian  27  March  1827.  ‘For  want  of  white  female  com¬ 
panions,  the  distant  stock-keepers  are  eaten  up  with  disease,  the  results  of 
their  connexion  with  the  black  women.  The  contagion  is  going  through  the 
natives  with  the  most  fatal  ravages,  and  will  gradually  put  an  end  to  them, 
more  certainly  than  sword  or  musket’  (C.O.  206/17). 

48  P.P.  1844.  XXXIV.  (627)  20. 

49  Ibid.  25.  No.  62.  Russell  to  Gipps  21  December  1839. 

60  C.O.  202/43.  No.  132.  Russell  to  Gipps  25  August  1840. 

81  5  &  6  Viet.  c.  36. 

82  P.P.  1844.  XXXIV.  (627)  221.  No.  225.  Stanley  to  Gipps  20  December 
1842. 

83  H.R.A.  XXIII.  Gipps  to  Stanley.  Enc.  21  March  1844.  Threlkeld’s 
mission  at  Lake  Macquarie  was  terminated  in  1841:  the  aborigines  in  the 
district  had  become  extinct  and  the  few  that  remained  elsewhere  so  scattered 
that  it  was  impossible  to  congregate  them  for  instruction. 

84  C.O.  202/54.  No.  24.  Grey  to  Fitzroy.  1 1  February  1848.  Fitzroy,  Sir 
Charles  Augustus  1796-1858,  Governor  1846-50;  Governor-General  of 
Australia  1850-5. 
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66  Cf.  the  statistics  of  homicides  in  the  n.-western  district,  the  interior 
west  of  the  Goulburn  1838-42 — by  aborigines  on  whites  8:  by  whites  on 
aborigines  43  (P.P.  1844.  XXXIV.  (627)  318). 

56  C.O.  202/58.  No.  26.  Grey  to  Fitzroy  10  February  1850. 

57  Ibid.  No.  125.  Ibid.  30  August  1850.  A  copy  of  this  despatch  was  sent 
to  the  Governors  of  Western  and  South  Australia. 

68  Ibid.  No.  163.  Ibid.  5  November  1850. 

59  Discovered  by  Abel  Janszoon  Tasman  1642,  who  named  it  after  the 
promoter  of  the  voyage,  Anthony  van  Diemen,  the  Governor-General  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

60  Risdon  Cove  was  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  and  was  so  named  after 
the  second  officer  of  one  of  two  ships  sent  out  by  the  East  India  Company  on 
an  exploring  expedition  under  John  Hayes  which  visited  the  Derwent  in 
1793.  The  name  Hobart  was  applied  to  the  settlement  at  Risdon  Cove  and 
used  by  Bowen  in  1803.  Collins  named  the  seat  of  his  government  at  Sulli¬ 
van’s  Cove  (on  the  west  bank  about  five  miles  higher  up  the  river)  Hobart 
Town  1804.  The  modern  Hobart  is  situated  at  and  around  the  latter  site 
(H.R.A.  IV.  685). 

61  Add.  MS.  45157-  George  Prideaux  Harris,  deputy-surveyor,  to  his 
sister  Nancy  3  October  1808. 

62  C.O.  201/65.  f.  26b.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
settlement,  the  pressure  of  hunger  was  so  great  as  to  oblige  Collins  to  give 
leave  to  some  of  the  convicts  to  go  into  the  country  to  fend  for  themselves. 

63  C.O.  201/67.  Instruction  No.  13.  30  January  1813. 

64  C.O.  280/16.  No.  2.  Arthur  to  Goderich  10  January  1828.  Arthur,  Sir 
George  1784-1854,  Governor  1824-37. 

65  Ibid.  No.  25.  Arthur  to  Huskisson.  Enc.  17  April  1828. 

66  P.P.  1834.  XLIV.  (617)  158. 

67  C.O.  280/33.  No.  1.  Arthur  to  Goderich  7  January  1832. 

68  C.O.  280/55.  No.  5.  Arthur  to  Spring  Rice  27  January  1835. 

69  P.P.  1839.  XXXIV.  (526).  6  et  seq.  24  June  1837. 

70  C.O.  397/2.  No.  21.  Goderich  to  Capt.  James  Stirling,  R.N.  8  March 
1833.  Stirling,  Sir  James  1791-1865,  Governor  1829-39. 

71  Ibid.  5  March  1831. 

72  P.P.  1837.  VII.  (425).  128.  Appendix  No.  4. 

73  C.O.  397/2.  No.  18.  Goderich  to  Stirling  16  August  1832. 

74  C.O.  18/12.  No.  1.  Irwin  to  Goderich  26  January  1833. 

76  C.O.  397/2.  No.  12.  Stanley  to  Stirling  19  November  1833. 

76  Ibid.  No.  3.  Glenelg  to  Stirling  23  July  1835. 

77  The  institution  failed  largely  because  of  the  inability  of  the  natives  to 
remain  in  one  place  for  any  length  of  time. 

78  C.O.  18/15.  No.  53.  Stirling  to  Aberdeen  10  July  1835.  Glenelg  especi¬ 
ally  approved  of  the  suggestion. 

79  C.O.  397/5.  No.  61.  Glenelg  to  Stirling  19  June  1837. 

80  Backhouse,  James.  A  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  Australian  Colonies.  1843. 
532. 

81  P.P.  1844.  XXXIV.  (627)  363.  No.  43.  Hutt  to  Glenelg  3  May  1839. 
Hutt,  John,  Governor  1839-46. 

82  Ibid.  373.  No.  40.  Hutt  to  Russell  19  August  1840. 

83  Hutt  had  observed  that  because  civil  law  was  the  offspring  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  nothing  relating  to  the  aborigines  could  have  reference  thereto. 

84  P.P.  1844.  XXXIV.  (627)  377.  No.  64.  Russell  to  Hutt  30  April 
1841. 
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85  C.O.  18/33.  F.  Pollock  and  W.  W.  Follett  to  Stanley  24  December 

1842.  T.  Campbell  and  T.  Wilde  to  Russell  27  July  1840. 

88  6  &  7  Viet.  c.  22. 

87  P.P.  1844.  XXXIV.  (627)  380.  No.  34.  Hutt  to  Russell.  Enc.  15  May 
1841.  A  similar  school  at  Guildford  under  Mr.  Abraham  Jones  petered  out, 
and  a  school  at  Fremantle  started  through  the  zeal  of  the  Anglican  minister, 
the  Rev.  G.  King,  declined  when  he  left  the  colony  in  1849. 

88  Ibid.  99.  No.  161.  Russell  to  Gipps.  Enc.  8  October  1840. 

89  Ibid.  104.  No.  89.  Gipps  to  Russell  7  April  1841. 

90  Ibid.  392.  No.  45.  Hutt  to  Russell.  Enc.  10  July  1841. 

91  Ibid.  394.  No.  55.  Ibid.  21  July  1841. 

92  5  &  6  Viet.  c.  36. 

93  P.P.  1844.  XXXIV.  (627)  423.  No.  38.  Stanley  to  Hutt  8  September 

1843. 

94  Governor  Clarke  who  succeeded  Hutt  died  in  February  1847.  Capt. 
F.  C.  Irwin  of  the  63rd  Foot  was  Acting-Governor  in  the  interim. 

95  C.O.  18/45.  28  April  1848. 

96  C.O.  397/7.  No.  11.  Grey  to  Fitzgerald  2  June  1848. 

97  Madden’s  remonstrance  soon  after  having  accepted  the  office  against 
the  insufficiency  of  his  remuneration  evoked  a  caustic  comment  from 
Stephen.  ‘Great  titles  and  great  functions  will  generate  great  pretensions 
however  narrow  the  field  in  which  the  functionary  is  to  act.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  small  colony  cannot  afford  to  gratify  such  expectations,  and  the 
British  Treasury  and  Parliament  show  their  sense  of  the  pressure  of  the 
gigantic  demands  on  them,  by  cavilling  at  demands  of  which  the  weight  is 
scarcely  perceptible.  But  such  has  ever  been,  and  must,  I  suppose,  always 
continue  to  be  the  case  ”  (C.O.  18/46). 

98  C.O.  397/9.  No.  121.  Grey  to  Fitzgerald  3  September  1850. 

99  It  had  been  found  necessary  to  announce  that  to  gain  the  remission  it 
was  not  sufficient  to  employ  the  native  only  in  herding  cattle  or  sheep  or  as 
an  assistant  or  mere  hanger-on  about  a  house  or  kitchen:  he  must  be 
voluntarily  seeking  and  likely  to  continue  to  seek  a  livelihood  by  some  of  the 
occupations  of  civilized  life.  The  remission  was  of  18  acres  in  the  purchase  of 
160  acres,  the  minimum  quantity  of  land  allowed  to  be  put  up  for  sale  by 
Government. 

100  C.O.  18/47.  No.  28.  Irwin  to  Grey  17  February  1848. 

101  C.O.  397/9.  No.  44.  Grey  to  Fitzgerald  19  July  1849. 

102  Leading  personalities  were  Lord  Durham,  Sir  Wm.  Molesworth,  and 
Charles  Buller. 

103  4  &  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  95.  It  was  stipulated  that  convicts  were  not  to  be 
transported  to  the  new  colony. 

104  C.H.B.E.  VII.  Pt.  1.  212. 

105  C.O.  13/3.  Rowland  Hill,  secretary  to  the  South  Australian  Commis¬ 
sion  to  Sir  George  Grey  23  July  1835. 

109  P.P.  1837.  VII.  (425)  126.  Appendix  No.  3.  11  February  1836. 

107  P.P.  1841.  IV.  (394)  2nd  Report  211-12.  xxi. 

108  C.O.  396/2.  No.  7.  Russell  to  Grey  28  March  1841. 

109  P.P.  1843.  XXXII.  [505]  267.  No.  3.  Grey  to  Russell.  Enc.  29  May 
1841.  Stanley  approved  of  the  course  of  action  and  of  the  instructions. 

110  Ibid.  277.  No.  15.  Grey  to  Russell.  Enc.  5  July  1841. 

111  Ibid.  283.  No.  16.  Ibid.  3  August  1841.  A  copy  of  this  despatch  was 
sent  to  Gipps  for  his  opinion  on  Grey’s  proposal  for  joint  action.  It  did  not 
appear  to  Gipps  that  intervention  of  any  superior  authority  was  more  neces- 
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sary  in  respect  to  communication  between  South  Australia  and  New  South 
Wales  than  to  those  between  many  of  the  districts  lying  wholly  within  New 
South  Wales:  if  occasion  required,  however,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  issue 
the  necessary  order. 

112  Ibid.  303.  No.  25.  Stanley  to  Grey  13  May  1842. 

113  Eyre  was  the  first  to  attempt  an  overland  communication  between 
New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia,  and  the  first  to  bring  sheep  from 
Sydney  to  Adelaide. 

114  P.P.  1843.  XXXII.  [505]  No.  52.  Grey  to  Russell  30  October  1841. 
116  Amended  by  Ordinance  No.  5  of  1846.  Both  repealed  by  No.  3  of  1848. 

An  amended  Ordinance,  No.  4.  was  passed  in  1849. 

116  P.P.  1844.  XXXIV.  (627)  361.  No.  49.  Grey  to  Stanley.  Enc.  10  April 
1844. 

117  Ibid.  350.  No.  7.  Ibid.  4  January  1844. 

118  C.O.  396/7.  No.  2.  Grey  to  Young  27  April  1848.  Governor  Grey 
became  Governor  of  New  Zealand  in  1846,  and  was  succeeded  by  Frederick 
Holt  Role,  who  handed  over  to  Young  when  he  arrived  in  1848.  Young,  Sir 
Henry  Edward  Fox  1808-70,  Governor  1848-55. 

119  C.O.  13/59.  No.  82.  Role  to  Grey.  Enc.  31  July  1848. 

120  C.O.  13/64.  No.  150.  Young  to  Grey.  Enc.  25  October  1849. 
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The  colonization  of  New  Zealand  was  brought  about  by  the 
activities  of  whalers,  traders,  escaped  convicts,  and  missionaries. 
It  was  not  long  after  the  first  settlement  in  Australia  that  New 
Zealand  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Government.  The  assistance  in  procuring  wood  and  water  that 
the  many  vessels  visiting  the  Bay  of  Islands  and  other  parts  of 
the  coast  had  received  from  the  Maoris  made  Governor  King 
anxious  to  promote  and  secure  these  advantages  to  the  whalers. 
Accordingly,  he  directed  the  commandant  of  Norfolk  Island1  to 
send  occasionally  a  number  of  sows  and  boars  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  bran  and  maize  for  their  support  by  any  master  of 
a  whaler  whom  he  could  trust,  to  be  delivered  to  the  most 
powerful  chief  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  or  to  be  distributed  among 
the  different  tribes.2 

But  terrible  tales  of  cruelty,  lust,  outrage,  and  revenge  began 
to  filter  through  to  Sydney  and  call  for  official  notice:  ‘Whereas 
many,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  just  complaints  have  been  lately 
made  of  the  conduct  of  divers  masters  of  colonial  and  British 
ships,  and  of  their  crews,  towards  the  natives  of  New  Zealand, 
of  Otaheite,  and  of  the  other  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean: 
And  whereas  several  ships,  their  masters,  and  crews,  have  lately 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  indiscriminate  revenge  of  the  natives  of 
the  said  island,  exasperated  by  such  conduct’ — so  runs  the  pre¬ 
amble  of  a  proclamation  by  Governor  Macquarie  i  December 
1813.  No  ship  or  vessel  was  to  clear  out  for  New  Zealand,  &c., 
except  under  a  bond  of  £1,000  as  security  for  good  behaviour. 
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‘And  whereas  the  natives  of  all  the  said  islands  are  under  the 
protection  of  His  Majesty,  and  entitled  to  the  good  offices  of  his 
subjects,  all  guilty  persons  upon  conviction  would  be  punished 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.’3 

In  1814  Thomas  Kendall  and  William  Hall,  sent  out  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  to  Sydney,  went  to  New  Zealand  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  mission  at  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  and  on  their  return  to  Sydney  were  accompanied  by 
several  Maori  chiefs  who  strongly  advocated  the  project.  The 
Rev.  Samuel  Marsden,  who  had  gone  to  New  South  Wales  as 
assistant  chaplain  in  1 793  through  the  agency  of  Wilberforce 
whom  he  kept  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  who  had 
become  principal  chaplain  in  1800  on  the  return  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Johnson  to  England,  applied  for  leave  to  establish  the 
station.4  Governor  Macquarie  officially  sponsored  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  appointed  Thomas  Kendall5  a  magistrate,  the  oaths 
being  administered  on  16  November  1814.  On  Christmas  Day, 
Marsden  preached  the  first  Christian  sermon  in  New  Zealand, 
and  early  in  the  new  year  purchased  from  the  Maoris  for  twelve 
axes  about  200  acres  of  land  at  Rangihoua  where  the  mission 
was  established. 

The  Maoris  were  markedly  superior  to  the  Australian  black- 
fellow  in  physique  and  in  intelligence,  although  their  arts  and 
crafts  belonged  to  the  Stone  Age.  Most  of  their  clothing  was 
made  from  ‘New  Zealand  flax’  ( phormium  tenax ).  Among  them 
military  organization  was  highly  developed,  and  in  the  more 
densely  peopled  districts,  each  settlement  had  its  fort  or  pa,  of 
which  a  characteristic  feature  of  defence  were  stockades  of  tree 
trunks  lashed  firmly  together  with  fresh  creepers.  Marsden  on 
his  first  visit  described  a  village  of  about  200  huts  on  the  summit 
of  an  almost  inaccessible  hill,  and  strongly  fortified  both  by 
nature  and  art.  ‘Three  very  deep  trenches  have  been  cut  round 
the  side  of  the  hill,  one  above  another,  and  each  trench  fenced 
round  with  whole  and  split  trees  from  12  ft.  to  20  ft.  high.  We 
entered  this  extraordinary  fortification  through  a  narrow  gate¬ 
way.’6 

The  family  did  not  form  a  separate  entity,  and  through  all 
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the  Maori  social  structure  ran  the  kinship  tie  by  common  de¬ 
scent,  a  red  thread  which  linked  family  ( whanau ),  sub-tribe  ( hapu ) 
and  tribe  (iwi).  The  system  of  land  tenure  subsequently  led  to 
infinite  complications,  for  by  it  land  was  held  in  common  by 
the  tribe,  and  conquest  by  another  tribe  did  not  deprive  the 
conquered  of  their  rights  to  the  lands  from  which  they  were 
expelled.  And  Marsden’s  assessment  of  the  Maoris  in  his  report 
to  Macquarie  after  his  first  visit,  is  to  be  noted:  ‘The  New 
Zealanders  will  not  be  insulted  with  impunity,  and  treated  as 
men  without  understanding.’ 

Missionary  activity  prospered,  and  was  extended  by  the 
arrival  in  1823  of  Henry  Williams  who  settled  at  Paihia,  where 
he  laboured  for  over  forty  years:  his  brother  William,  consecrated 
first  Bishop  of  Waiapu  1859,  joined  him  in  1826.  Marsden’s  list 
of  members  of  the  mission  in  1826  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
brothers  Williams,  four  carpenters,  two  smiths,  a  shoemaker,  a 
farmer,  a  flax  dresser  and  weaver,  a  herdsman,  and  one  of  no 
trade  ‘generally  employed  in  itinerating  amongst  the  different 
tribes,  instructing  them  in  the  Christian  religion,  as  he  under¬ 
stood  the  language  better  than  any  of  the  others’.7 

Increasing  contacts  between  the  Europeans  and  the  Maoris 
brought  unsavoury  developments.  Among  the  captains  and 
crews  of  whaling  vessels  there  were  unscrupulous,  treacherous, 
and  lecherous  individuals,  and  a  beachcombing  element,  in¬ 
cluding  runaway  seamen  and  escaped  convicts,  in  North  Island, 
aggravated  the  situation.  Moreover,  the  Maoris  quickly  learned 
the  use  and  the  advantages  of  the  muskets  for  which  they  traded, 
and  indulged  their  warlike  proclivities  in  inter-tribal  warfare  at 
the  expense  of  the  tribes  in  the  interior  and  in  South  Island  who 
were  far  removed  from  contacts  with  traders  and  whalers.8  The 
early  mission  stations  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  oases  in  a  desert 
of  inhumanity.  Nevertheless,  legitimate  trading  and  under¬ 
takings  and  fair  and  decent  traders  were  not  unknown,  for 
example,  Governor  Darling  reported  in  1828  that  a  kind  of 
trading  establishment  had  been  formed  by  two  Sydney  mer¬ 
chants  at  the  port  of  Shukiunga  (Hokianga)  on  the  north-west 
coast  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  New  Zealand  flax  and  pine 
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logs.9  The  traders  were  joined  by  some  of  the  mechanics  sent 
out  by  the  New  Zealand  Company  of  1825  wh°  had  voluntarily 
returned  from  Sydney  to  New  Zealand  after  the  projects  of  the 
Company  had  been  abandoned.  The  natives  gave  ready  assist¬ 
ance,  and  the  establishment  numbered  about  thirty.10  But 
Gresham’s  law  is  not  inapplicable  to  human  coins. 

In  1830,  Marsden,  after  another  visit  to  New  Zealand,  drew 
Governor  Darling’s  attention  to  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
suggested  that  a  small  armed  vessel  should  be  stationed  there. 
Darling  recommended  to  the  home  Government  that  the  sug¬ 
gestion  should  be  adopted,  but  the  Admiralty  did  not  consider 
they  had  any  power  to  delegate  such  authority.  The  report  of 
the  outrageous  conduct  of  Captain  John  Stewart  of  the  brig 
Elizabeth 11  led  Darling  to  the  decision  to  send  a  person  in  the 
character  of  Resident,  a  proceeding  which  appeared  to  Darling 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  natives,  so  as  to 
assure  them  of  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  afford  them 
protection,  and  to  tranquillize  the  minds  of  the  settlers.  As  the 
islands  were  very  extensive,  it  was  essential  that  a  vessel  should 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Resident,  and  Darling  proposed  to 
employ  one  of  the  government  vessels  in  the  service.12  Captain 
Barker  of  the  39th  Regiment,  commandant  at  King  George’s 
Sound,  was  to  fill  the  office,  but  he  was  killed  by  natives  when 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  communica¬ 
tion  between  Lake  Alexandrina  and  Gulf  St.  Vincent:  the  next 
nominee  of  Darling  was  Captain  Sturt,  the  explorer,  of  the 
same  regiment. 

On  learning  of  his  own  recall,  however,  Darling  decided  not 
to  proceed  with  the  appointment.  His  despatch  notifying  this 
decision  was  minuted  to  the  effect  that  the  despatch  already 
prepared,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Resident,  might 
be  so  adapted  to  the  altered  circumstances  as  to  direct  that 
James  Busby,  a  civil  engineer  of  Sydney,  who  had  given  evidence 
in  1831  before  the  Select  Committee  on  secondary  punishments, 
be  sent  at  once  to  New  Zealand,  and  that  Sturt  be  employed 
on  the  projected  expedition  to  explore  the  course  of  the  river 
Darling.13  In  the  opinion  of  the  Executive  Council,  the  employ- 
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ment  of  a  Resident  would  be  fruitless  unless  he  had  a  military 
force  under  his  command  for  his  protection,  and  to  give  weight 
to  his  interference.  Enclosed  was  an  address  from  certain  Maori 
chiefs  to  William  IV  sent  by  William  Yate,  secretary  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  from  Waimate.  ‘We  have  heard 
that  the  tribe  of  Mariau  (French)  is  at  hand  coming  to  take 
away  our  land,  therefore  we  pray  thee  to  become  our  friend  and 
the  guardian  of  these  islands  lest  the  teazing  of  other  tribes 
should  come  near  to  us,  and  lest  strangers  should  come  and 
take  away  our  land.’14 

After  the  Resident  had  conciliated  the  goodwill  of  the  native 
chiefs  and  in  some  measure  restored  confidence  between  them 
and  the  British  subjects,  Goderich  considered  Bourke  would  be 
better  able  to  judge  in  what  manner  it  would  be  practicable  to 
support  the  authority  of  the  Resident  without  exciting  the 
jealousy  or  ill-will  of  the  natives.  Meanwhile  Goderich  had 
urged  upon  the  Admiralty  the  extreme  importance  of  H.M.’s 
ships  of  war  being  directed  to  put  in  at  the  principal  harbours 
as  frequently  as  possible.16  Instructions  to  this  effect  were  given, 
but  the  Admiralty  pointed  out  that  it  would  neither  be  expedient 
nor  safe  that  crews  of  H.M.’s  ships  should  interfere  in  quarrels 
on  shore — no  authority  could  be  given  to  a  commander  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  a  territory  not  belonging  to  His  Majesty,  and  with  the 
rulers  of  which  he  had  no  treaty  either  of  alliance  or  commerce; 
the  extent  of  interference  must  be  confined  to  giving  protection 
to  British  subjects,  by  receiving  them  on  board  when  applied  to 
for  that  purpose.16 

Busby’s  appointment  had  been  made,  Goderich  informed 
Bourke,  partly  with  a  view  of  protecting  British  commerce  in 
the  islands  of  New  Zealand  and  in  the  adjacent  islands  in  the 
South  Seas,  and  partly  in  order  to  repress  the  outrages  which 
British  subjects  so  often  perpetrated  against  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  natives.17  Bourke’s  instructions  to  Busby  in¬ 
cluded  the  following:  ‘You  are  aware  that  you  cannot  be  clothed 
with  any  legal  power,  or  jurisdiction  by  virtue  of  which  you 
might  be  enabled  to  arrest  British  subjects  offending  against 
British  or  Colonial  law  in  New  Zealand.’  He  then  referred  to 
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circumstances  which  he  was  not  then  competent  to  explain 
which  had  prevented  the  enactment  of  a  Bill  to  authorize  the 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  that  colony  to  make  provision  for 
the  prevention  and  punishment  of  crimes  committed  by  His 
Majesty’s  subjects  in  islands  situate  in  the  Southern  or  Pacific 
Ocean  and  not  being  within  His  Majesty’s  Dominion.18  ‘I  have 
only  now  to  impress  upon  you  the  duty  of  a  cordial  co-operation 
with  them  [missionaries]  in  the  great  objects  of  their  solicitude, 
the  extension  of  Christian  knowledge  throughout  the  islands, 
and  the  consequent  improvement  in  the  habits  and  morals  of 
the  people.’19 

In  1834,  twelve  of  the  crew  of  the  whaling  barque  Harriet, 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  New  Zealand,  were  massacred  on  shore 
by  the  Maoris,  who  detained  nine  men  and  the  wife  of  the 
master,  with  her  two  children,  in  captivity.  Bourke  outlined  the 
measures  he  had  adopted  to  secure  their  release,  and  forwarded 
the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Council  that  a  ship  of  war 
should  be  permanently  stationed  in  the  surrounding  seas.  ‘I 
cannot  too  strongly  support  the  opinion  of  the  Council  on  the 
subject,  and  I  am  prepared  to  go  the  length  of  recommending 
the  British  Resident  to  be  withdrawn  from  New  Zealand  and 
the  British  subjects  settled  there  to  be  warned  that  they  are 
altogether  without  the  pale  of  British  protection  unless  at  least 
one  ship  of  war  be  stationed  permanently  in  these  seas.’20  The 
object  of  Bourke’s  expedition  was  accomplished,  but  not  without 
the  use  of  force,  seven  natives  being  killed.  Bourke  repeated  his 
opinion  about  the  ship  of  war.  Busby’s  appointment  was  in¬ 
effectual:  his  authority  was  almost  totally  disregarded  by  the 
Europeans  who  frequented  his  station,  and  he  had  little  influence 
with  the  natives.21 

However,  the  unruly  element  among  the  Maoris  was  not 
always  unchecked.  A  general  meeting  of  chiefs  (14)  and  mis¬ 
sionaries  ordered  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  Rete,  a  chief 
who  had  attacked  Busby’s  house,  and  the  banishment  of  the 
chief.  The  Executive  Council  recommended  that  Busby  be 
directed  to  take  possession  of  the  lands  in  the  name  of  the  King, 
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until  His  Majesty’s  pleasure  be  known,22  a  recommendation 
which  was  approved  by  Glenelg. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  state  of  New  Zealand  occupied 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  Aborigines’  Committee.  The  Rev. 
William  Ellis,  secretary  to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  being 
asked  what  measures  he  would  recommend  for  the  protection  of 
the  natives,  replied  that  humanity,  justice,  and  truth  should  be 
the  principles  upon  which  our  relations  with  the  natives  were 
based.  Europeans  had  proceeded  under  an  impression  that  it 
was  necessary  to  convince  the  natives  of  their  power  to  chastise 
or  to  destroy.  It  had  also  been  our  custom  to  go  to  a  country 
and  because  we  were  stronger  than  the  inhabitants  to  take  and 
to  retain  possession  of  it  upon  no  other  principle  than  that  we 
had  the  power  to  do  so.  Further,  the  natives  were  capable  of 
estimating  the  force  of  truth,  and  it  was  astonishing  the  influ¬ 
ence  that  a  regard  to  truth  had  upon  them,  and  the  extent  to 
which  our  characters  deteriorated  in  their  estimation  when  our 
engagements  were  violated.23 

There  was  nothing  that  Dandeson  Coates,  the  secretary  to 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  would  deprecate  more  than  the 
colonization  of  New  Zealand,  because,  although  he  did  not 
consider  colonization  to  be  necessarily  productive  of  destructive 
consequences,  yet  such  had  been  the  general  result.24  When  the 
Rev.  John  Beecham,  secretary  to  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society,  read  some  of  our  Acts  of  Parliament  he  found  that 
the  lands  of  certain  countries  were  sold  to  the  colonists,  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  He  had 
never  yet  been  able  to  see  the  equity  of  such  a  proceeding, 
and  had  always  thought  and  must  continue  to  think,  unless 
eternal  justice  itself  should  change,  that  such  a  course  was 
essentially  and  morally  wrong.25 

Referring  to  the  Pacific  islands  in  general,  the  Committee 
believed  that  our  penal  colonies  had  been  the  inlet  of  incalculable 
mischief.  Runaway  convicts  were  the  pests  of  savage  as  well  as 
of  civilized  society:  so  were  runaway  sailors:  and  the  crews  of 
our  whalers  and  of  our  traders  from  New  South  Wales  too 
frequently  acted  in  the  most  reckless  and  immoral  manner  when 
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at  a  distance  from  the  restraints  of  justice.  Such  lawless  conduct 
must  necessarily  have  an  injurious  effect  on  our  trade,  and  on 
that  ground  alone  demanded  investigation.26  On  the  question 
of  the  depopulation  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  Rev.  William 
Ellis  was  quoted  as  asserting  that  it  was  traceable,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  demoralizing  effects  of  intercourse  with  Euro¬ 
peans:  the  introduction  of  diseases,  of  ardent  spirits,  and  of 
firearms.27 

Giving  examples  from  the  Red  Indians,  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  the  New  Zealanders,  the  Griquas,  and  the  Kaffirs  of 
the  effects  of  fair  dealing,  combined  with  Christian  instruction, 
on  the  aborigines,  the  Committee  stated  its  conviction  that  there 
was  but  one  effectual  means  of  staying  the  evils,  and  of  impart¬ 
ing  the  blessings  of  civilization,  and  that  was  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  together  with  the  preservation,  for  the  time  to 
come,  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  natives.28 

Various  schemes  for  colonizing  New  Zealand  and  other  parts 
of  Polynesia  had  at  different  times  been  suggested,  and  one  such 
project,  the  Committee  understood,  was  then  on  foot.  On  these 
schemes,  the  Committee  thought  it,  at  that  stage,  sufficient  to 
state  that,  regarding  them  with  great  jealousy,  they  considered 
the  executive  government  should  not  countenance,  still  less 
engage  in,  any  of  them  until  an  opportunity  had  been  afforded 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  of  laying  before  His  Majesty  their 
humble  advice  as  to  the  policy  of  such  an  enlargement  of 
dominions,  or  of  such  an  extension  of  British  settlements  abroad, 
even  though  unaccompanied  by  any  distinct  and  immediate 
assertion  of  sovereignty.  The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the  islands 
of  New  Zealand  and  the  expediency  of  regulating  the  settlement 
of  British  subjects  therein  reported  (1838):  ‘That  it  appears  to 
this  Committee,  that  the  extension  of  the  colonial  possessions  of 
the  Crown  is  a  question  of  public  policy  which  belongs  to  the 
decision  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government:  but  that  it  appears  to 
this  Committee  that  support,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  deemed 
most  expedient  to  afford  it,  of  the  exertions  which  have  already 
beneficially  effected  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  religious  and 
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social  condition  of  the  aborigines  of  New  Zealand,  affords  the 
best  present  hopes  of  their  future  progress  in  civilization.’29 

The  project  referred  to  by  the  Aborigines’  Committee  was 
that  of  the  New  Zealand  Association  (infra)  to  the  proceedings 
of  which  the  Committee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  ex¬ 
pressed  its  hostility  in  June  1837.  The  New  Zealand  Association 
appeared  highly  objectionable,  on  the  principle  that  it  proposed 
to  engage  the  British  legislature  to  sanction  the  disposal  of 
portions  of  a  foreign  country  over  which  it  had  no  claim  of 
sovereignty  or  jurisdiction  whatever.  It  was  further  objection¬ 
able  from  its  involving  the  colonization  of  New  Zealand  by 
Europeans;  such  colonization  of  countries  inhabited  by  uncivil¬ 
ized  tribes  having  been  found  by  universal  experience  to  lead 
to  the  infliction  upon  the  aborigines  of  the  greatest  wrongs  and 
most  severe  injuries.  And  the  execution  of  such  a  scheme  as  that 
contemplated  would  have  an  unavoidable  tendency  to  inter¬ 
rupt,  if  not  to  defeat,  those  measures  for  the  religious  improve¬ 
ment  and  civilization  of  the  natives  which  were  in  favourable 
progress. 30 

The  New  Zealand  Association,  formed  in  1837,  comprised, 

( 1 )  heads  of  families  and  others  who  had  decided  to  settle  in 
New  Zealand;  (2)  public  men  who  were  willing  to  undertake 
executive  responsibility.  Preparations  were  made  for  bringing  a 
Bill  into  Parliament  to  give  effect  to  the  objects  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  but  when  the  Bill  was  introduced  in  June  1838,  it  was 
defeated  on  the  second  reading.  During  the  course  of  the  debate, 
Gladstone  observed:  ‘Whenever  settlers  from  a  people  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  civilization  came  into  contact  with  the  abori¬ 
gines  of  a  barbarous  country,  the  result  was  always  prejudicial 
to  both  parties,  and  most  dishonourable  to  the  superior.’31  This 
set-back  to  the  Association  was  followed  by  a  decision  in  1838 
to  form  a  private  joint-stock  association  from  which  developed 
the  New  Zealand  Company  of  1839 — Edward  Gibbon  Wake¬ 
field  was  behind  the  scenes  pulling  many  strings — for  the 
colonization  of  New  Zealand. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  Glenelg  requested  Palmerston  to  con¬ 
sider  the  expediency  of  appointing  an  officer  invested  with  the 
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character  and  powers  of  a  British  consul  at  New  Zealand. 
Palmerston  concurred  in  the  proposal.  When  Glenelg  left  office 
in  February  1839,  he  wrote  a  minute  for  the  Cabinet  expressing 
his  opinion  that  the  necessity  of  some  interposition  by  the  British 
Government  for  the  protection,  both  of  the  British  settlers  and 
of  the  natives,  was  established.32  Stephen’s  minute  stated  that 
the  question  of  colonizing  New  Zealand  was  no  longer  a  subject 
of  discussion.  A  colony  of  2,000  British  subjects  was  in  fact 
established  there.  They  were  daily  increasing  their  numbers  by 
recruits  from  Britain  and  from  the  Australian  colonies,  and  were 
living  under  a  conventional  form  of  government,  established  by 
themselves.  They  were,  however,  for  the  most  part  people  of 
disorderly  habits,  and  profligate  character,  the  scourge  of  the 
aborigines,  who,  if  unchecked,  they  would  before  long  exter¬ 
minate.  The  only  question,  therefore,  was  between  acquiescence 
in  a  lawless  colonization  and  the  establishment  of  a  colony 
placed  under  the  authority  of  law.  Assuming  that  the  decision 
would  be  in  favour  of  the  latter  branch  of  the  alternative,  it 
became  necessary  to  inquire,  upon  what  principles,  and  in  what 
manner,  the  colony  should  be  established.  And  here,  it  was  easy 
to  reach  the  negative  conclusion,  that  there  ought  not  to  be  a 
repetition  of  the  South  Australian  experiment,  so  far  as  it 
involved  the  delegation  of  the  essential  powers  of  government  to 
commissioners,  or  any  other  body  distinct  from  the  Government 
itself.33 

In  March,  an  interview  between  some  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Company  and  Normanby,  which  the  former  hoped  would  lead 
to  official  sanction  to  a  charter  of  incorporation,  proved  fruitless. 
Stephen’s  view  was  that  two  points  were  of  primary  importance 
in  establishing  the  proposed  colony:  (1)  the  protection  of  the 
aborigines;  (2)  the  introduction  among  the  colonists  of  the 
principle  of  self-government.  The  chief  difficulty  he  foresaw  was 
that  of  obtaining  a  board  of  directors  who  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  missionaries.  Failing  this,  he  favoured  the  appointment  of 
a  consul,  as  proposed  by  Glenelg,  with  instructions  to  obtain 
from  the  natives  the  cession  of  certain  districts  in  sovereignty  to 
the  Grown.34 
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A  previous  minute  by  Stephen  on  a  letter  on  behalf  of  the 
New  Zealand  Colonization  Company  signed  by  Standish  Motte, 
Chairman,  to  Normanby  4  March  1839,  explains  the  observa¬ 
tion  about  the  directors  and  the  missionaries:  ‘The  writers  of 
this  application  represent  themselves  as  the  same  body  as  applied 
last  year  through  Lord  Durham  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  the 
pledge  then  given  to  his  lordship.  Now  even  if  it  were  admitted 
that  the  offer  made  to  Lord  Durham,  having  been  rejected,  is 
still  binding,  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  show  that  these 
individuals  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it.  The  names  appear 
almost  all  to  be  changed,  and  few  cases  can  be  supposed  in 
which  such  a  change  is  more  important.  You  [Labouchere]  will 
see  from  looking  over  the  list  of  proposed  Directors  that  the 
leading  members  are  now  Roman  Catholics.  If  the  business  is 
committed  to  them,  New  Zealand  will  infallibly  become  a 
Roman  Catholic  country.  I  am  convinced  that  this  would  give 
the  most  serious  offence  to  all  the  religious  bodies  which  have 
established  missions  there.  I  cannot  but  express  my  own  opinion 
that  the  objection  would  be  perfectly  just  and  well-founded.  As 
long  as  we  have  our  choice  of  establishing  popery  or  protestant- 
ism  in  any  part  of  the  world,  I  cannot  imagine  any  man  who  is 
not  a  Roman  Catholic  doubting  what  the  choice  should  be.’35 

A  new  company,  the  New  Zealand  Land  Company,  under 
the  governorship  of  the  Earl  of  Durham,  unified  the  interests 
of  the  earlier  New  Zealand  Company,  the  New  Zealand  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  the  New  Zealand  Colonization  Company.  In  April, 
this  Company  applied  to  Normanby  for  letters  of  introduction 
to  the  Governors  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  for  the  chief  agent  of  the  Company,  Colonel  William 
Hayward  Wakefield,  a  brother  of  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield. 
According  to  Wakefield’s  instructions,  the  objects  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  expedition  were  (1)  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  Com¬ 
pany;  (2)  the  acquisition  of  general  information;  (3)  the  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  foundation  of  settlements.  Normanby’s  attitude 
was  that  he  could  not  countenance,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  of  the  proceedings. 

Undeterred  by  this  rebuff,  the  expedition,  including  Colonel 
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Wakefield,  and  the  son  of  Edward  Gibbon,  Edward  Jerningham 
Wakefield,  and  numbering  with  the  crew  35,  left  Plymouth  in 
the  Tory  a  few  days  later.  After  the  departure  of  the  Tory,  the 
Directors,  headed  by  Lord  Durham,  waited  upon  Normanby 
in  June  to  learn  Government  policy  about  the  protection  of 
British  settlers.  The  answer  of  Normanby  was  that,  having 
found  it  was  the  unfinished  intention  of  Glenelg  to  despatch 
Captain  Hobson,  R.N.,  to  New  Zealand  in  command  of  a  ship 
of  war,  he  had  determined  to  give  effect  to  that  intention.36 
Further,  Hobson  was  to  treat  with  the  natives  for  cession  of 
sovereignty;  no  purchases  would  be  interfered  with  which  had 
been  made  bona  fide  or  equitably  acquired — on  the  contrary  he 
considered  it  desirable  to  encourage  the  investment  of  British 
capital  in  New  Zealand.  The  Company’s  second  ship,  the  Cuba, 
with  members  of  a  surveying  staff,  left  for  New  Zealand  in 
August. 

The  demise  of  the  New  Zealand  Association  and  the  struggle 
for  survival  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  were  due  to  the 
opposition  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  Stephen  and 
Grey,  Glenelg’s  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary,  were  members 
of  the  committee  of  the  Society:  Glenelg,  Buxton,  James  Stephen 
the  elder,  and  Wilberforce  were  Vice-Presidents:  Coates,  the 
secretary,  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  and  a  frequent  correspondent 
of  the  Colonial  Office.  Indeed,  there  is  a  close  parallel  between 
the  two  bouts:  D’ Urban  versus  the  London  Missionary  Society: 
and  the  New  Zealand  Company  versus  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  for  both  Dr.  Philip  and  Coates  had  the  evangelical  ear 
of  the  Colonial  Office. 

In  the  communication  to  Hobson,  informing  him  of  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Consul,  Normanby  wrote  that  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown  concurred  with  the  Aborigines’  Committee  in  think¬ 
ing  that  the  increase  of  national  wealth  and  power,  promised 
by  the  acquisition  of  New  Zealand,  would  be  a  most  inadequate 
compensation  for  the  injury  that  must  be  inflicted  on  Britain 
herself,  by  embarking  on  a  measure  essentially  unjust,  and  but 
too  certainly  fraught  with  calamity  to  a  numerous  and  inoffen¬ 
sive  people,  whose  title  to  the  soil  and  to  the  sovereignty  of  New 
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Zealand  was  indisputable,  and  had  been  solemnly  recognized 
by  the  British  Government.  The  ministers  retained  those  opinions 
in  unimpaired  force;  and  though  circumstances  beyond  their 
control  had  compelled  them  to  alter  their  course,  they  departed 
from  it  with  extreme  reluctance. 

‘You  will,  therefore,  immediately  on  your  arrival,  announce, 
by  a  proclamation  addressed  to  all  the  Queen’s  subjects  in  New 
Zealand,  that  Her  Majesty  will  not  acknowledge  as  valid  any 
title  to  land  which  either  has  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be  acquired, 
in  that  country,  which  is  not  derived  from,  or  confirmed  by,  a 
grant  to  be  made  in  Her  Majesty’s  name,  and  on  her  behalf.’ 
‘It  will  be  your  duty  to  obtain,  by  fair  and  equal  contracts  with 
the  natives,  the  cession  to  the  Crown  of  such  waste  lands  as  may 
be  progressively  required  for  the  occupation  of  settlers  resorting 
to  New  Zealand.’  The  territories  so  acquired  would  be  placed 
in  the  relation  of  a  dependency  of  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales.37 

Two  endorsements  on  a  letter  from  Busby  indicate  that  it  was 
anticipated  that  the  proceedings  would  offend  the  susceptibilities 
of  other  nations:  (i)  Stephen’s:  ‘You  will  observe,  also,  that  the 
United  States  have  still  a  consul  accredited  to  the  chiefs,  which 
consul  is  recognized  in  that  capacity  by  the  British  Resident. 
We  shall  certainly  not  assume  the  sovereignty  of  that  country 
without  a  violent  remonstrance  from  the  United  States.’  (2) 
Vernon  Smith’s:  ‘Very  likely,  and  from  the  French  who  have  a 
bishop  there  too.’38  Correspondence  did  ensue  in  1841  on  the 
bearing  which  the  acquisition  of  New  Zealand  would  have  upon 
the  commerce  and  fisheries  of  American  citizens,  and  upon  the 
lands  acquired  by  French  citizens. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  New  Zealand,  Hobson  concluded 
with  the  Maori  chiefs  of  North  Island  the  famous  Treaty  of 
Waitangi39  (5  February  1840),  the  interpretation  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  which  subsequently  proved  to  be  thorny  problems. 
By  it  (1)  the  Maori  chiefs  ceded  all  the  rights  and  powers  of 
sovereignty  which  they  possessed  over  their  respective  territories 
to  the  Queen  of  England;  (2)  the  Queen  of  England  confirmed 
and  guaranteed  to  the  chiefs  and  tribes  of  New  Zealand  the  full, 
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exclusive,  and  undisputed  possession  of  their  lands  and  estates, 
forests,  fisheries,  and  other  properties  which  they  might  collec¬ 
tively  or  individually  possess  so  long  as  it  was  their  wish  and 
desire  to  retain  the  same  in  their  possession,  subject,  however, 
should  the  proprietors  wish  to  sell,  to  the  pre-emptive  right  of 
the  Crown;  (3)  the  Queen  extended  to  the  natives  of  New 
Zealand  her  protection  and  imparted  to  them  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  British  subjects.  On  the  following  21  May  British 
sovereignty  was  proclaimed  over  North  Island  by  right  of  cession 
and  over  the  two  southern  islands,  Middle  Island,  and  Stewart 
Island  by  right  of  discovery:  the  latter  action  was  taken  because 
news  was  received  that  the  settlers  at  Port  Nicholson  had  elected 
a  council,  appointed  Colonel  Wakefield  president,  and  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  enact  laws  and  to  appoint  magistrates.  On  3  May 
1841  New  Zealand  was  declared  independent  of  New  South 
Wales  (the  letters  patent  were  issued  16  November  1840). 

Further  instructions  to  Hobson  were  sent  by  Russell.  Among 
the  most  important  practical  measures  which  Hobson  could 
adopt  or  encourage  for  the  protection  of  the  aborigines  were: 

( 1)  the  support  of  the  missions  and  missionaries:  he  would  afford 
support  and  countenance  to  all  Christian  ministers  with  the 
most  absolute  toleration  to  every  form  of  Christian  worship; 

(2)  the  assigning  officers  charged  with  the  duty,  and  as  far  as 
might  be  practicable,  with  the  means  of  protecting  the  natives 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  persons  and  their  property:  the  official 
protection  of  the  aborigines  would  be  committed  to  a  Protector 
with  such  subordinate  assistance  as  might  be  found  necessary; 

(3)  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  such  laws  as  could  be 
devised  for  preventing  and  punishing  any  wrongs  to  which  their 
persons  or  their  property  might  be  exposed;  (4)  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  education  of  the  youth.  Amongst  native  customs  which 
could  not  be  tolerated  were  cannibalism,  human  sacrifice,  and 
infanticide.  It  struck  Russell  in  reading  over  the  original  instruc¬ 
tions  that  no  adequate  provision  had  been  made  for  the  case  of 
resistance  by  the  settlers  to  Hobson’s  authority.  Stephen  observed 
that  the  subject  had  engaged  the  attention  of  Hobson  and 
Normanby.  Hobson  was  fully  alive  to  the  danger  which  Russell 
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pointed  out,  and  was  told  that  there  were  no  troops  to  spare  for 
his  protection,  but  that  he  must  endeavour  to  organize  a  militia, 
or  a  police,  or  some  other  local  force.  Stephen  continued  that  if 
it  should  be  thought  that  this  was  not  a  very  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  the  only  answer  which  he  could  supply  was, 
that  it  was  adopted  at  a  moment  when  the  most  pressing  demand 
for  troops  existed  in  every  part  of  England  as  well  as  in  India 
and  North  America.40 

Captain  Grey’s  report  (supra)  was  enclosed  with  the  comment 
that  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  the  applicability  of  its  general 
principles,  namely,  that  savages  could  best  be  converted  into 
useful  labourers  by  humouring  the  innocent  habits  and  tastes 
which  had  grown  up  with  them:  by  avoiding  every  exaction  of 
labour  calculated  to  give  them  needless  disgust  or  lassitude,  as 
counteracting  too  directly  those  habits  and  tastes:  by  observing 
towards  them  the  most  exact  punctuality  and  justice  in  paying 
the  wages  of  their  labour:  by  allowing  or  encouraging  them  in 
those  modes  of  life  which  custom  had  rendered  necessary  to 
their  health:  and  by  establishing,  as  far  as  possible,  barriers 
against  the  relapse  into  barbarous  usages  of  such  as  might  be 
reclaimed  from  them. 4 1 

The  territorial  rights  of  the  natives  as  owners  of  the  soil  must 
be  recognized  and  protected,  and  no  future  purchase  of  lands 
would  be  valid  unless  such  purchase  had  been  effected  by  the 
Governor  on  Her  Majesty’s  behalf.  As  often  as  there  was  any 
sale  of  lands  acquired  by  purchase  from  the  aborigines  there 
must  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  Protectorate  Department 
a  sum  amounting  to  not  less  than  15  per  cent  nor  more  than 
20  per  cent.  The  surveyor-general  should  be  required  to  report 
what  particular  tract  of  land  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
natives  should  permanently  retain  for  their  own  use  and  occu¬ 
pation:  these  lands  should  be  regarded  as  inalienable  even  in 
favour  of  the  local  government,  after  the  Governor,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Executive  Council,  had  approved  and  ratified  the 
allocation.42 

Land  was  the  apple  of  discord.  Hobson  found  that  the  passion 
for  land-jobbing  pervaded  every  class,  and  was  by  no  means 
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confined  to  Europeans:  the  natives  proved  quite  as  ready  to  sell 
as  Europeans  to  buy,  and  it  frequently  happened  that  the  same 
lands  were  sold  by  conquerors  and  vanquished  respectively  to 
different  Europeans.43  Aggravating  circumstances  were  the  pro¬ 
tracted  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  claims,  and  the  unsystematic 
and  wasteful  surveying  by  the  New  Zealand  Company,  which 
was  settling  its  proteges  at  Port  Nicholson  (Wellington),  New 
Plymouth,  Wanganui  (about  70  miles  south-east  of  New  Ply¬ 
mouth),  and  Nelson.44  Stephen  had  foreseen  difficulties  for  the 
Company:  ‘I  fear  that  great  disappointment  awaits  the  pro¬ 
jectors  here.  Enormous  tracts  are  already  claimed  by  British 
subjects  on  titles  which  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  get  rid  of. 
The  Canadian  mischiefs  will  re-appear  in  a  new  form.’45 

It  was  in  the  Nelson  area  that  a  sensational  clash,  the  Wairau 
massacre,  occurred  in  June  1843  between  representatives  of  the 
Company  and  two  Maori  chiefs,  Te  Rauparaha  and  his  son-in- 
law  Te  Rangihaeata  or  Mokau.  In  1839,  Colonel  Wakefield 
had  bought  from  the  native  widow  of  Captain  Blenkinsopp,  a 
whaler,  a  certain  document  which  he  assumed  constituted  a 
title  to  the  Wairau  district  south  of  Nelson.  While  the  land  was 
being  surveyed,  native  followers  of  Te  Rauparaha,  who  claimed 
the  district,  declaring  he  had  sold  it  neither  to  Blenkinsopp  nor 
to  the  Company,  pulled  up  the  surveying  flags  and  marks  and 
burnt  one  of  the  surveyors’  huts.  Thereupon  a  party,  including 
Captain  Arthur  Wakefield,  R.N.,  a  brother  of  Colonel  Wake¬ 
field,  and  H.  A.  Thompson,  a  magistrate,  set  out  to  arrest  the 
chiefs  on  a  charge  of  arson.  Of  the  party  of  49  Europeans,  21 
were  killed  or  fatally  wounded,  seven,  including  Wakefield  and 
Thompson,  being  murdered  after  their  surrender.  The  incident, 
which  was  severely  damaging  to  the  mana  (prestige)  of  the  white 
man,  occurred  while  Willoughby  Shortland,  the  colonial  secre¬ 
tary,  was  Acting-Governor,  Hobson  having  died  in  September 
1842. 

‘My  regard  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased  (among  whom 
were  several  gallant  and  meritorious  men,  and  eminent  bene¬ 
factors  of  the  colony),  does  not  acquit  me  of  the  obligation  of 
stating  explicitly  my  judgment  of  their  proceedings.  It  is  a  pain- 
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fill  duty,  for  that  judgment  is,  that  they  needlessly  violated  the 
rules  of  the  law  of  England,  the  maxims  of  prudence,  and  the 
principles  of  justice.’ 46  On  the  other  hand,  the  Select  Committee 
appointed  in  1844  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  colony  of  New 
Zealand,  and  into  the  proceedings  of  the  New  Zealand  Com¬ 
pany,  in  their  nineteenth  resolution  deemed  it  an  act  of  justice 
to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  there,  to  state,  that  it  appeared 
that  the  expedition  in  question  was  undertaken  for  a  purpose 
believed  by  the  parties  to  be  lawful  and  desirable,  and  which 
also  example  in  analogous  cases  had  unfortunately  led  them  to 
expect  might  be  effected  without  resistance  from  the  natives.47 

Captain  Robert  Fitzroy,  Hobson’s  successor,  held  a  meeting 
with  the  natives  at  Waikanae,  in  the  Cook’s  Strait  district,  12 
February  1844,  at  which  he  announced  that  as  the  pakehas 
(whites)  were  very  greatly  to  blame,  he  would  not  avenge  their 
deaths.  William  Fox,  Resident  Agent  of  the  Company  at  Nelson, 
noted  that  Fitzroy  said  to  a  deputation  of  settlers  that  he  was 
also  influenced  by  the  consideration  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  take  the  offenders  without  giving  rise  to  a  war 
which  would  exterminate  the  white  men  or  drive  them  out  of 
the  country.  Stanley  was  of  opinion  that,  in  declining  to  make 
the  conflict  at  Wairau  the  subject  of  criminal  proceedings, 
Fitzroy  took  a  wise,  though  undoubtedly  a  bold,  decision.48 

Fitzroy  found  on  his  arrival  a  very  general  dissatisfaction  pre¬ 
vailing  on  the  long  agitated  question  of  titles  to  land:  jealousies 
between  one  part  of  the  colony  and  another:  discontent  on  the 
part  of  the  emigrants  sent  out  by  the  Company  expressing  itself 
against  the  Government,  the  Company,  and  the  natives:  and 
alarming  animosities  between  the  settlers  and  the  Maoris  in  the 
southern  districts,  recently  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the 
melancholy  catastrophe  of  Wairau.  The  situation  rapidly  deterio¬ 
rated,  and  even  after  making  allowances  for  the  innumerable 
complications  attending  the  establishment  of  an  entirely  new 
regime,  and  for  the  inadequate  financial  and  military  support  he 
received  from  the  Government,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Fitzroy  was  not  the  man  for  the  job. 

Three  measures  of  his  administration  merit  notice.  By  a 
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Native  Trust  Ordinance  (No.  9)  29  June  1844, 49  confirmed  in 
1845,  a  board  of  trustees50  was  appointed  for  the  management 
of  the  property  to  be  set  apart  for  the  education  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  native  race.  The  preamble  expressed  the  view  that 
the  best  way  of  sheltering  the  natives  from  the  disasters  com¬ 
monly  attending  the  contact  of  civilized  and  uncivilized  races 
was  to  assimilate  their  habits  and  usages  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  those  of  the  European  population. 

This  was  followed  by  the  Native  Exemption  Ordinance  No. 
18  16  July  1844. 51  In  cases  of  crimes  among  the  natives  them¬ 
selves  proceedings  were  to  be  taken  against  an  alleged  offender 
only  upon  the  information  of  two  principal  chiefs  of  the  tribe  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  the  warrant  for  apprehension  was  to  be 
directed  for  execution  to  two  principal  chiefs.  In  the  case  of  an 
offence  against  a  European,  a  native  outside  the  limits  of  a  town 
could  be  arrested  only  by  two  principal  chiefs:  the  warrant  was 
to  be  conveyed  via  the  Protector.  The  party  accused  was  to  be 
allowed  to  go  at  large,  until  trial,  on  bail  (except  on  charges  of 
murder  or  rape) .  A  scale  of  allowances  to  the  chiefs  for  appre¬ 
hending  offenders  was  introduced — within  50  miles  of  a  police 
office  £2,  plus  15.  per  mile  for  every  additional  mile  above  50. 

Stanley  was  not  satisfied  with  the  Ordinance:  ‘In  civil  suits, 
no  native  is  ever  to  be  subject  to  imprisonment.  Thus,  even  if 
he  shall  contumaciously  defy  the  process  of  the  court,  he  may 
do  so  with  impunity,  as  long  as  he  has  no  property  liable  to 
seizure.  .  .  .  Her  Majesty  is  unwilling  to  disallow  such  an  ordin¬ 
ance,  and  to  hazard  all  the  alarm  and  disquietude  which  such  a 
measure  might  occasion.  .  .  .  You  will  lose  no  time  in  recom¬ 
mending  to  the  Legislative  Council  a  revision  of  this  law,  in 
order  to  confine  it  as  far  as  possible  to  cases  arising  between  the 
aborigines  themselves.’62  The  Ordinance  was  repealed  at  the 
time  when  the  Resident  Magistrates’  Courts  were  instituted 
[infra)  as  being  of  so  impracticable  a  nature  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  carry  into  operation. 

Fitzroy  found  that  the  natives  became  clamorous  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  sell  land.  They  acknowledged  their  obligations  under 
the  Treaty  of  Waitangi,  but  urged  bitterly  the  injustice  of  the 
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Government  in  refusing  to  buy  of  them  or  to  permit  them  to  sell 
to  others:  they  had  offered  land  to  Government,  although  at  an 
exorbitant  rate,  but  the  Government  having  neither  money  nor 
credit  was  unable  to  purchase.  In  these  circumstances,  Fitzroy 
adopted,  in  concurrence  with  the  Council,  measures  by  which 
the  right  of  the  Crown  to  pre-emption  was  waived  on  the  part 
of  the  Grown,  and  established  under  certain  restrictions  a  regular 
system  of  purchase  by  the  settlers  direct  from  the  natives  (26 
March  1844) — the  ‘ten  shillings-an-acre’  proclamation.  The 
allowance  or  prohibition  of  sale  was  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Governor.  Permission  would  be  refused  in  respect  of  pas,  burial 
grounds,  or  lands  in  use,  and  of  the  particular  district  near 
Auckland  which  lay  between  the  Tamaki  road  and  the  sea  to 
the  northward,  and  was  reserved  exclusively  for  the  natives. 
One-tenth  of  all  lands  purchased  would  be  reserved  for  the 
benefit  of  the  natives.  The  total  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  ioj-.  an  acre:  the  total  cost  to  the  purchaser  was 
about  35^.  an  acre.  Stanley  pointed  out  objections  to  which  the 
plan  was  liable,  and  which  would  require  Fitzroy’s  attention. 
‘With  these  observations  I  am  prepared  to  sanction  and  approve 
the  step  you  have  taken.’53  Fitzroy  later  issued  a  proclamation 
(10  October  1844)  reducing  the  fees  payable  to  the  Government 
from  1  or.  to  id.  per  acre — -the  ‘penny- an-acre’  proclamation. 

Before  leaving  England,  Fitzroy  had  asked  Stanley  whether 
under  defined  restrictions  the  Crown’s  right  of  pre-emption 
might  be  waived  in  certain  cases.64  Stanley  replied  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred  waiting  a  report  from  Fitzroy  after  his  arrival  before 
coming  to  a  decision,  and  directed  Fitzroy  in  making  suggestions 
to  keep  in  view  two  objects:  (1)  to  prevent  land  coming  into  the 
possession  of  Europeans  at  a  cheaper  rate,  if  bought  from  the 
natives,  than  if  bought  from  Government;55  (2)  to  ensure  a 
contribution  from  the  purchaser  to  the  Emigration  Fund. 

Signs  of  a  gathering  storm  appeared  early  in  1 845.  A  memorial, 
with  258  signatures,  from  settlers  in  North  Island  called  for  a 
sufficient  force  for  protection,  an  imperial  Government  gift  or 
loan,  and  the  abolition  of  the  unnecessary,  mischievous,  and 
expensive  protectorate  system.56  Many  of  the  Maoris  were 
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becoming  more  and  more  disposed  to  question,  or  rather  to 
defy,  the  Queen’s  sovereignty.  The  moral  influence  of  religion 
was  being  weakened  by  the  bad  example  of  depraved  Europeans, 
and  by  its  novelty  wearing  off.  Bishop  Selwyn  remarked  that 
the  natives  were  a  rope  of  sand — you  could  not  hold  them,  the 
chiefs  had  lost  their  power,  and  the  young  men  escaped  from 
all  control.  The  Chief  Protector,  George  Clarke,  wrote:  ‘The 
moral  influence  of  the  missionaries  has  been  found  insufficient, 
owing  to  the  counter-current,  to  check  the  turbulent  young  men 
now  filling  the  places  of  their  once  friendly  parents.’57 

In  March  1845,  Kororareka  (Russell),  the  earliest  settlement, 
was  destroyed  by  natives  under  Heke58  and  Kawiti — the  place 
had  been  previously  raided  several  times  and  the  obnoxious 
flag-staff  on  Maiki  Hill  cut  down — -and.  the  settlers  were  evacu¬ 
ated  by  H.M.  sloop  Hazard. ,  the  U.S.  frigate  St.  Louis  and  the 
Matilda ,  an  English  whaler,  to  Auckland.  Clarke  wrote:‘Heke  is 
not  merely  a  disappointed  man,  but  is  influenced  by  an  insati¬ 
able  ambition,  and  thirst  for  distinction;  and  he  has  moreover 
been  most  successfully  inoculated  with  American  notions  of 
liberty  and  independence.’  The  report  of  Clarke  on  the  origin 
of  the  disturbances  also  pointed  out  the  evils  of  there  being  no 
effectual  provision  for  the  administration  of  justice  among  the 
natives,  and  none  for  the  maintenance  of  such  native  customs  as 
ought  to  be  tolerated,  a  statement  on  which  Stephen  commented: 
‘The  great  practical  conclusion  deducible  from  it,  is,  I  think, 
that  it  was  a  great  error  to  set  aside  the  native  customs,  or  to 
attempt  to  govern  these  people  in  their  relations  with  each 
other,  excepting  only  so  far  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  war  and  of  inhuman  practices.  This  is  an  opinion 
maintained  on  the  first  foundation  of  the  colony  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  afterwards  maintained  by  Lord  Stanley.  It  has 
been  opposed  in  practice  by  that  spirit  of  legal  pedantry  from 
which  no  English  Society  is  ever  emancipated,  and  by  the  con¬ 
tempt  and  aversion  with  which  the  European  race  everywhere 
regard  the  black  races.’59 

Fitzroy  was  recalled  in  1845  on  the  grounds  of  defects  in 
circumspection,  in  firmness  and  punctuality  which  had  occurred 
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in  his  administration.  ‘The  knowledge  we  possess  is  that  with  a 
great  apparent  vacillation  of  purpose  Her  Majesty’s  instructions 
on  the  most  important  branches  of  your  public  duty  have  been 
repeatedly  and  deliberately  broken.’60  To  Grey,  the  Governor 
of  South  Australia,  who  there  had  brought  order  out  of  chaos, 
was  given  the  opportunity  of  repeating  his  signal  services  in 
New  Zealand. 

Among  the  conclusions  of  the  1844  Select  Committee  {supra) 
were  (1)  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  was  a  part  of  a  series  of  injudi¬ 
cious  proceedings,  which  had  commenced  several  years  before 
Hobson’s  assumption  of  the  local  government;  (2)  the  acknow¬ 
ledgement  by  the  local  authorities  of  a  right  of  property  on  the 
part  of  the  natives,  in  all  wild  lands,  after  the  sovereignty  had 
been  assumed,  was  not  essential  to  the  true  construction  of  the 
treaty,  and  was  an  error  which  had  been  productive  of  very 
injurious  consequences;  (3)  means  ought  to  be  forthwith  adopted 
for  establishing  the  exclusive  title  of  the  Crown  to  all  land  not 
actually  occupied  and  enjoyed  by  natives,  or  held  under  grants 
from  the  Grown;  such  land  to  be  considered  as  vested  in  the 
Crown  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  in  the  manner  most 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants,  whether  natives  or 
Europeans;  (4)  the  land  tax  not  exceeding  2 d.  an  acre,  which 
they  recommended  to  prevent  land  being  held  by  parties  not 
intending  to  make  use  of  it,  was  not  to  be  considered  as  applying 
to  lands  actually  occupied  and  enjoyed  by  the  natives,  or  to 
reserves  set  apart  and  held  for  their  benefit;  (5)  reserves  ought 
to  be  made  for  the  natives,  interspersed  with  the  lands  assigned 
to  settlers,  with  suitable  provision  for  regulating  their  alienation 
and  preserving  the  use  of  them  for  the  natives  as  long  as  might 
be  necessary;  (6)  the  prohibition  to  all  private  persons  to  pur¬ 
chase  land  from  the  natives  ought  to  be  strictly  enforced,  except 
that  land  which  might  have  been  purchased  by  natives  they 
should  be  at  liberty  to  sell  again,  provided  the  transaction  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Protector;  (7)  the  employment  of  natives  in 
the  civil  service  of  the  Government,  in  any  situations  in  which 
they  could  be  useful,  was  highly  desirable;  (8)  efforts  should  be 
made  gradually  to  wean  the  natives  from  their  ancient  customs, 
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and  to  induce  them  to  adopt  those  of  civilized  life,  upon  the 
principle  recommended  by  Captain  Grey  in  his  report  on  the 
mode  of  introducing  civilization  amongst  the  natives  of  Aus¬ 
tralia;  (9)  the  principles  in  which  the  New  Zealand  Company 
had  acted  in  making  the  reserves  for  the  natives,  and  in  making 
suitable  provision  for  spiritual  and  educational  purposes  were 
sound  and  judicious,  tending  to  the  benefit  of  all  classes.61 
Joseph  Somes,  the  shipowner  and  governor  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company — up  to  Durham’s  death  in  1840  he  had  been  deputy 
governor — claimed  that  the  Company  invented  the  plan  of  the 
native  reserves.  In  every  settlement  which  the  Company  had 
formed,  the  tenth  of  town  as  well  as  rural  allotments  had 
always  been  reserved  for  the  natives,  and  in  the  lottery  by 
which  the  right  of  selection  was  determined,  the  natives  had 
their  fair  choice,  and  obtained  their  proportion  of  the  best 
numbers.62 

Stanley  was  not  sure  that,  were  the  question  one  of  mere 
theory,  he  would  be  prepared  to  subscribe  unhesitatingly,  and 
without  reserve,  to  the  fundamental  assumption  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  uncivilized  inhabitants  of  any  country  had  but  a 
qualified  dominion  over  it,  or  a  right  of  occupancy  only,  but  he 
was  sure  that  it  would  require  considerable  qualification  as 
applicable  to  the  Maoris.  At  any  rate  he  could  not  go  with  the 
Committee  in  directing  Fitzroy  ‘forthwith  to  establish  the  title 
of  the  Crown  to  all  unoccupied  land’  except,  indeed,  under  the 
extensive  qualification  of  the  following  words  of  the  Report  ‘as 
soon  as  this  can  be  safely  accomplished’.63 

The  strained  relations  between  the  colonists  and  the  Maoris 
led  to  the  despatch  of  a  military  force  to  New  Zealand.  Notify¬ 
ing  this  to  Grey,  Stanley  made  it  the  occasion  of  repudiating 
‘with  the  utmost  possible  earnestness  the  doctrine  maintained 
by  some,  that  the  treaties  which  we  have  entered  into  with  these 
people  were  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  blind  to  amuse  and 
deceive  ignorant  savages’.64  ‘In  the  name  of  the  Queen,  I  utterly 
deny  that  any  treaty  entered  into,  and  ratified  by  Her  Majesty’s 
command,  was  or  could  have  been  made  in  a  spirit  thus  dis¬ 
ingenuous  or  for  a  purpose  thus  unworthy.  You  will  honour- 
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ably  and  scrupulously  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Waitangi.’65 

On  his  arrival  in  New  Zealand  (14  November  1845),  Grey 
found  that  great  distrust  regarding  the  intentions  of  the  British 
Government  upon  the  subject  of  claiming  all  lands  of  the  natives 
not  actually  in  occupation  or  cultivation  existed  amongst  many 
of  the  most  influential  and  hitherto  friendly  chiefs  of  North 
Island,  their  apprehensions  being  avowedly  based  upon  the 
Commons  debate  of  June  1845. 66  Grey  in  the  most  public 
manner,  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  upon  repeated  occasions, 
assured  the  chiefs  that  he  had  been  instructed  most  honourably 
and  scrupulously  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  treaty.67 

The  difficulties  facing  Grey  were  (1)  the  recent  hostilities  in 
North  Island,  and  the  legacy  of  strained  relations  in  South 
Island  resulting  from  the  Wairau  massacre;  (2)  the  disputes 
between  the  natives  and  the  settlers  regarding  their  respective 
rights  to  certain  lands;  (3)  the  waiving  of  the  Crown’s  right  of 
pre-emption  in  favour  of  certain  individuals  over  large  tracts  of 
land,  and  the  entertaining  by  the  Government  of  the  inordinate 
demands  of  others  to  extensive  tracts;  (4)  the  existence  of  a 
large  debt  and  the  non-existence  of  an  adequate  revenue. 

Grey’s  first  task  was  to  restore  the  mana  of  the  white  man.  In 
the  north,  Heke  and  Kawiti  had  not  been  brought  to  book  for 
their  destruction  of  Kororareka,  and  in  the  south  Te  Rauparaha 
and  Te  Rangihaeata  were  flaunting  British  claims  and  authority 
in  the  Hutt  valley.  His  first  move  was  Ordinance  No.  1  (13 
December  1845)  t0  empower  the  Governor  to  regulate  the 
importation  and  sale  of  arms,  gunpowder,  and  other  warlike 
stores.68  He  then  demanded  of  Heke  and  Kawiti  a  definite 
reply  to  Fitzroy’s  terms  of  peace,  which  included  restoration  of 
plunder  and  the  surrender  of  certain  places  to  the  Queen.  Con¬ 
sidering  their  replies  and  conduct  to  be  unsatisfactory,  he  broke 
off  negotiations,  and  decided  not  to  enter  into  any  treaty  with 
the  rebels.  Kawiti’s  pa  at  Ruapekapeka  was  carried  by  assault 
on  11  January  1846:  the  rebels  made  a  complete  submission 
and  received  a  free  pardon.  The  brother  of  Te  Waka,  the  most 
influential  chief  in  the  north,  while  assisting  the  British  forces, 
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received  a  wound  which  deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  both  eyes: 
in  recognition  of  his  services,  and  by  way  of  compensation,  he 
was  granted  a  pension  of  £  i  o  per  annum  to  be  paid  in  monthly 
instalments.  In  July  of  the  same  year  Grey  succeeded  in  seizing 
Te  Rauparaha  and  several  other  chiefs,  after  which  tranquillity 
was  restored.  Physical  force  succeeded  where  moral  influence 
had  failed:  ‘Under  what  authority  the  governor  holds  him 
[Rauparaha]  in  prison  without  a  legal  commitment  he  does  not 
explain,  nor,  perhaps  is  it  necessary  or  desirable,  very  closely 
to  enquire.’69  Te  Rauparaha  was  released  a  year  later,  and  his 
was  the  first  signature  on  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Ngati- 
Raukawa  and  Ngati-Awa  tribes  to  the  Queen  expressing  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Grey’s  good  government  (22  February  1849). 70 

Concerning  Fitzroy’s  proclamations,  Stanley  intimated  to 
Grey  that  he  disapproved  altogether  of  the  ‘penny-an-acre’ 
proclamation,  and  the  ‘ten-shillings-an-acre’  proclamation  was 
to  be  confined  to  the  part  of  North  Island  or  New  Ulster  north 
of  the  line  shown  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  proposed  New 
Zealand  Company’s  proprietary  government.  Too  easy  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  land  from  the  natives  might  be  obviated,  even  before 
Grey  felt  himself  able  absolutely  to  prohibit  purchases  from 
them:  the  total  sum  was  to  amount  to  at  least  -£i  per  acre, 
including  the  fee  paid  to  the  Government.71 

Governor  Grey  considered  the  proclamations  to  be  most  un¬ 
just  to  both  natives  and  settlers:  to  the  former  because  pre¬ 
emption  was  waived  in  favour  of  a  certain  individual,  thereby 
depriving  them  of  the  liberty  to  dispose  of  their  land  to  the 
highest  bidder:  to  the  latter  by  the  fact  of  the  sale  of  land  other¬ 
wise  than  publicly.72  Consequently,  he  directed  it  to  be  notified 
that  he  would  not  entertain  or  grant  any  application  for  waiving 
the  Crown’s  right  of  pre-emption  under  the  ‘penny-an-acre’ 
proclamation  (the  notice  appeared  in  the  New  Zealand  Govern¬ 
ment  Gazette  of  16  June  1846).  This  was  followed  by  Ordinance 
No.  19  (16  November  1846)  which  provided  for  the  prevention 
by  summary  proceeding  of  unauthorized  purchases  and  leases 
of  land.  Persons  purchasing  land  from  natives  or  occupying 
native  land  without  a  licence  were  made  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
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not  less  than  £5  and  not  more  than  £100,  to  be  recovered  in  a 
summary  way.73 

Both  of  Fitzroy’s  proclamations  were  disallowed  in  1847,  but 
the  disallowance  was  not  to  prejudice  any  acts  which  might 
have  been  done  in  strict  pursuance  of  the  first,  antecedently  to 
Grey’s  receipt  of  the  despatch  announcing  disallowance,  or  of 
the  second  antecedently  to  his  receipt  of  Stanley’s  despatch  of 
27  June  1845  which  had  declared  the  inexpediency  of  allowing 
such  purchases  for  the  future.  The  Grown  grants  were  only  to 
be  made  when  the  purchaser  was  able  to  prove  in  the  strictest 
manner  he  had  completely  and  literally  satisfied  the  requisitions 
of  the  proclamations  in  every  particular.74 

Throughout  his  term  of  office,  Grey  was  indefatigable  in 
introducing  measures  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Maoris  and 
to  promote  their  welfare.  Ordinance  No.  16  (1846)  was  passed 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  Resident  Magistrates’  Courts 
and  to  make  special  provision  for  the  administration  of  justice 
in  certain  cases.  Grey  wrote  that  no  race  that  he  had  met  with 
had  a  stronger  natural  sense  of  justice  than  the  Maoris,  and  as 
they  frequently  entered  into  large  pecuniary  transactions  with 
Europeans,  and  at  the  same  time  had  no  knowledge  of  colonial 
courts  of  law  or  mode  of  legal  procedure,  disputes  frequently 
arose  in  which  the  natives  rarely  obtained  that  redress  to  which 
they  were  in  equity  entitled.  As  illustration,  Grey  mentioned 
Europeans  who  visited  remote  parts  and  entered  into  agree¬ 
ments  to  supply  small  vessels  to  the  chiefs  in  return  for  payment 
by  instalments  in  produce.  The  vessel  was  to  be  delivered  only 
on  payment  of  the  last  instalment,  and  instances  had  occurred 
where  a  number  of  instalments  had  been  paid  for  nothing.  In 
such  cases,  the  only  redress  of  the  chiefs  was  resort  to  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Auckland  which  sat  only  twice  a  year  to  hear  civil 
cases:  this,  on  account  of  the  Europeans  resorting  to  every  legal 
means  of  delay,  meant  for  the  chiefs  a  long  period  of  waiting  at 
great  expense  and  much  personal  inconvenience  after  travelling 
great  distances,  and  trial  before  a  jury  composed  wholly  of 
Europeans.  The  new  courts  would  meet  more  frequently  and 
the  magistrates  would  have  summary  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of 
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dispute  likely  to  arise  between  Europeans  and  Maoris,  thus 
removing  any  plausible  pretext  for  a  resort  to  violence  by  the 
Maoris  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  injuries.75 

The  Ordinance  provided  for  summary  conviction  of  natives 
in  criminal  cases,  and  for  summary  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases 
between  natives  and  Europeans — -when  the  debt  or  damages 
claimed  did  not  exceed  £100,  the  Resident  Magistrate  sat  with 
one  or  more  J.P.s:  when  it  did  not  exceed  £ 20  the  Resident 
Magistrate  alone  dealt  with  the  case.  Arbitration  courts  were 
instituted  for  native  cases  of  a  civil  nature.  The  Resident  Magis¬ 
trate  was  assisted  by  two  native  assessors,  one  chosen  by  each  of 
the  parties.  Every  case  was  to  be  determined  by  the  two  assessors, 
and  in  the  event  of  difference  of  opinion  by  the  casting  vote  of 
the  Resident  Magistrate,  but  so  long  as  such  difference  of 
opinion  remained,  the  judgement  was  only  to  be  recorded — no 
action  was  to  be  taken  until  there  was  general  agreement.  In 
every  case  in  which  judgement  was  carried  into  execution  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Resident  Magistrate  it  was  made  lawful  for 
the  Governor  to  pay  each  assessor  a  sum  not  exceeding  £5. 
During  the  first  month’s  working  of  the  new  court  at  Auckland 
— another  was  established  later  at  Wellington — the  natives  re¬ 
covered  an  aggregate  amount  of  £128  1 75*.  4.6?.  with  costs,  a 
result  which  Grey  reported  with  understandable  satisfaction. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  Governor  that  the  Ordinance  was 
inconsistent  with  the  instructions  accompanying  the  Charter, 
which  prescribed  that  within  certain  districts  native  laws  were 
to  be  preserved.  But  Earl  Grey  was  willing  to  advise  Her 
Majesty  to  omit  the  instruction  and  to  confirm  the  Ordinance, 
if  it  should  be  the  deliberate  opinion  of  Grey  that  such  a  course 
would  be  advisable. 76  The  upshot  was  that  the  instruction  which 
stipulated  that  in  cases  arising  between  the  natives  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  aboriginal  districts,  and  in  whatever  related  to  the 
relations  to  and  dealings  of  the  natives  with  each  other  beyond 
the  said  limits,  the  courts  and  magistrates  would  enforce  the 
native  laws,  customs,  and  usages,  was  repealed,  and  the  Ordin¬ 
ance  was  confirmed  and  allowed  in  1848. 

The  general  line  of  policy  adopted  by  Grey  in  reference  to 
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the  subject  of  legislation  for  the  mixed  races  was  one  of  peaceful 
penetration,  namely,  not  to  require  the  Courts  in  any  way  to 
recognize  the  barbarous  customs  of  the  native  race,  and  to  make 
the  administration  of  colonial  laws  as  little  obtrusive  as  possible. 
At  the  same  time,  he  strove  to  create  an  indirect  necessity  for 
the  natives  resorting  to  colonial  courts  and  recognizing  colonial 
laws  by  encouraging  commerce  and  agriculture  amongst  them, 
and  by  awakening  in  them  a  taste  for  luxuries,  &c.77 

Early  in  1847  Grey  gave  a  resume  of  the  steps  he  had  taken 
from  the  time  of  his  arrival  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
natives.  Considering  the  Protectorate  Department  as  he  found 
it  established,  for  all  practical  purposes  an  utterly  useless  depart¬ 
ment — neither  the  Chief  Protector  nor  his  two  sons,  who  were 
also  protectors,  were  fitted  by  either  energy  of  character,  or  by 
their  industry,  to  watch  over  and  promote  the  interests  of  the 
natives — he  had  abolished  it.  Bishop  Selwyn  had  previously 
criticized  the  establishment  as  seeming  to  be  occupied  moi'e  in 
the  prevention  of  evil  than  in  the  development  of  direct  and 
positive  good.78  In  its  stead  a  native  secretary  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  through  whose  office  all  the  native  correspondence 
passed:  in  effect,  he  was  a  colonial  secretary  for  native  affairs, 
with  no  separate  establishment  of  his  own.79 

Means  had  been  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  mixed  hospital  for 
Europeans  and  natives  at  Auckland,  Wellington,  Wanganui, 
and  Taranaki,  and  three  were  already  in  course  of  erection 
(Selwyn  had  heard  it  said  by  the  natives  that  the  Government 
was  only  a  thing  of  soldiers,  barracks,  constables,  and  gaols).80 
Encouraging  results  followed  the  opening  of  Wellington  hospital, 
15  September  1847.  The  colonial  surgeon,  Dr.  J.  Fitzgerald, 
testified  to  the  good  and  kindly  spirit  manifested  by  the  white 
patients  towards  their  darker  brethren  on  all  occasions,  and  the 
grateful  feelings  of  the  latter  for  acts  of  kindness  which  the 
European  patients  were  always  ready  to  afford.  Another  good 
accruing  from  the  plan  was  that  the  natives  saw  the  Europeans 
submitting  to  many  things  with  which  they  were  unacquainted 
for  the  cure  of  their  diseases,  and  realized  the  importance  of 
punctuality  and  regularity  in  taking  medicine.81  In  1849  two 
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other  hospitals,  at  Auckland  and  at  Taranaki,  were  in  full 
operation. 

With  respect  to  justice  for  the  natives,  Grey  found  that  the 
Crown  had  abandoned  the  duty  of  prosecuting  for  criminal 
offences,  it  being  left  to  each  individual  to  prosecute  any  person 
from  whom  he  had  sustained  injury.  In  the  case  of  the  natives, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  wholly  ignorant  of  the  laws,  &c., 
this  holding  aloof  virtually  amounted  to  a  denial  of  justice.  To 
remedy  the  evil,  Grey  required  the  Attorney- General  and  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  to  undertake  the  duties  of  Grown 
prosecutors. 

In  addition  to  creating  the  new  Resident  Magistrates’  Courts, 
Grey  issued  a  proclamation  fixing  the  sessions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  the  hearing  of  civil  cases  four  times  a  year,  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  engagement  of  a  lawyer  as  standing  counsel  for 
the  natives. 

Another  measure  of  1846,  Ordinance  No.  2  (9  October) 
which  at  the  time  it  was  introduced  ‘excited  unbridled  ridicule’, 
provided  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  armed 
constabulary  force.  Grey  explained  that  he  hoped  to  persuade 
the  natives  themselves  to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  peace. 
Further,  he  had  in  view  the  advantages  which  would  result  from 
making  the  natives  acquainted  with  colonial  laws  and  customs, 
by  inducing  them  at  the  same  time  to  conform  to  a  system  of 
strict  discipline,  and  of  rewards  and  punishments,  which  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  administered  under  his  own  eye,  so  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  afford  the  most  active  and  intelligent 
amongst  them  every  encouragement  to  break  through  their  old 
customs,  and  to  rest  satisfied  of  the  enduring  and  lasting  support 
of  the  Government,  if  they  identified  themselves  with  British 
institutions.  The  constabulary  was  composed  partly  of  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  partly  of  natives,  but  without  any  distinction  what¬ 
ever,  as  regards  clothing,  pay,  rations,  &c.,  being  made  between 
the  two  races.  After  six  months’  experience  the  experiment 
proved  to  be  perfectly  successful.  Grey  had  had  many  men  com¬ 
posing  this  force  in  the  field  under  his  own  superintendence  and 
he  could  state  from  careful  observation,  that  neither  in  gallantry 
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or  fidelity  was  anything  wanting  on  their  part.82  Nearly  three 
years  later,  he  reported:  ‘The  native  armed  police  force  has 
furnished  gallant  men  who  have  led  our  skirmishing  parties  and 
who  have  fallen  like  good  soldiers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty; 
and  it  has  furnished  intelligent,  sober,  and  steady  constables 
whose  services,  under  various  circumstances,  have  been  found 
of  great  utility.’83  It  may  be  noted  here  that  in  World  War  I 
the  Maori  contingent,  reorganized  as  a  Pioneer  Battalion  after 
its  Gallipoli  service,  was  transferred  to  the  Western  Front.  Out 
of  a  total  of  2,227,  ^e  contingent  lost  336  dead,  over  50  per  cent 
being  killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds.  In  addition  734  were 
wounded,  making  the  total  casualties  1,070  or  nearly  50  per 
cent  of  those  sent  overseas.84 

The  prohibition  of  the  importation,  sale,  manufacture,  and 
repair  of  arms,  &c.,  contributed  to  the  cessation  of  inter-tribal 
warfare,  and  the  extensive  employment  of  the  natives  upon 
public  roads  under  European  superintendence  taught  them  the 
advantages  of  combined  labour  and  the  necessity  for  continuous 
labour,  and  accustomed  them  to  a  better  diet,  to  better  clothes, 
and  to  discipline  concurrently  with  the  development  of  their 
trade  through  the  improvement  in  communications.85 

After  a  year’s  experience  the  superintendent  of  military  roads 
reported  that  en  route  from  Wellington  to  the  south  of  the  island 
the  natives  had  cleared  about  twenty  miles  to  a  width  of  40 
yards  of  dense  forest,  constructed  seven  miles  of  bridle  road 
chiefly  out  of  the  side  of  steep  hills  and  precipices,  and  helped 
to  construct  seven  miles  of  carriage  road.86  Later  in  the  year,  it 
was  reported  that  the  whole  of  the  labour  of  the  R.E.  depart¬ 
ment  was  performed  by  natives,  of  whom  104  belonging  to  21 
different  tribes  were  employed.  All  could  read,  and  all  but  two 
could  write  their  own  language.  A  large  number  of  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  blasting  and  splitting  rocks  and  performing  other 
work  in  quarries  were  better  workmen  than  the  Europeans 
whose  services  the  Ordnance  Department  was  able  to  obtain.87 

Parliament  passed  an  Act  in  1846  to  make  further  provision 
for  the  government  of  the  New  Zealand  islands  (9  &  10  Viet, 
c.  103).  Chapter  13  of  the  Queen’s  instructions  on  the  settlement 
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of  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown  included  the  following  para¬ 
graph:  ‘No  claim  shall  be  admitted  in  the  said  land  courts  on 
behalf  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  to  any 
lands  situate  within  the  said  islands,  unless  it  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished,  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  court,  that  either  by  some  act 
of  the  executive  government  of  New  Zealand,  as  hitherto  con¬ 
stituted,  or  by  the  adjudication  of  some  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  within  New  Zealand,  the  right  of  such  aboriginal 
inhabitants  to  such  lands  has  been  acknowledged  and  ascer¬ 
tained,  or  that  the  claimants  or  their  progenitors,  or  those  from 
whom  they  derived  title,  have  actually  had  the  occupation  of 
the  lands  so  claimed,  and  have  been  accustomed  to  use  and 
enjoy  the  same,  either  as  places  of  abode,  or  for  tillage,  or  for 
the  growth  of  crops,  or  for  the  depasturing  of  cattle,  or  other¬ 
wise  for  the  convenience  and  sustenation  of  life,  by  means  of 
labour  expended  thereupon.’ 

In  the  accompanying  despatch,  Earl  Grey  expressed  his  views 
on  the  land  question.  The  opinion  that  the  aboriginal  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  any  country  were  the  proprietors  of  every  part  of  its  soil 
of  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  make  any  use,  or  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  assert  any  title,  was  a 
doctrine,  whether  it  was  maintained  on  the  grounds  of  religion 
or  of  morality,  or  of  expediency,  from  which  he  entirely  dis¬ 
sented.  He  subscribed  to  the  principle  laid  down  by  Dr.  Arnold 
that  men  were  to  make  the  earth  by  their  labour  what  it  would 
not  have  been  by  itself.  With  the  labour  so  bestowed  upon  it 
came  the  right  of  property  in  it,  and  so  much  did  the  right  of 
property  go  along  with  labour,  that  civilized  nations  had  never 
scrupled  to  take  possession  of  countries  inhabited  only  by  tribes 
of  savages — countries  which  had  been  hunted  over,  but  never 
subdued  or  cultivated.  Grey  was  aware  that  strict  application 
of  the  principle  was  impracticable,  but  the  Governor  was  to 
regard  it  as  the  foundation  of  the  policy  he  was  to  pursue. 

On  the  question  of  native  right  to  land,  Stephen  wrote  in 
1839  what  in  modern  parlance  would  be  called  a  realist  minute: 
‘Whatever  may  be  the  ground  occupied  by  international  jurists 
they  never  forget  the  policy  and  interests  of  their  own  country. 
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Their  business  is  to  give  to  rapacity  and  injustice  the  most 
decorous  veil  which  legal  ingenuity  can  weave.  Selden,  in  the 
interest  of  England,  maintained  the  doctrine  of  what  was  called 
mare  clausum.  Vattel,  in  the  interest  of  Holland,  laid  down  the 
principle  of  open  fisheries.  Mr.  Marshall,  great  as  he  was,  was 
still  an  American,  and  adjudicated  against  the  rights  of  the 
Indians.  All  such  law  is  good,  just  as  long  as  there  is  power  to 
enforce  it,  and  no  longer.’88 

Under  the  new  constitution  New  Zealand  was  to  be  divided 
into  two  provinces:  New  Ulster  and  New  Munster,  the  former 
including  most  of  North  Island,  and  the  latter  the  rest  of  the 
islands.  Grey  feared  that  the  introduction  of  the  proposed  con¬ 
stitution  in  New  Ulster  would  give  to  a  small  fraction  of  one 
race  the  power  of  governing  the  large  majority  of  a  different 
race,  a  race  which  was  much  the  more  powerful,  and  in  which 
there  was  an  incipient  nationality.  By  the  proposed  proviso  ‘no 
person  should  be  capable  of  exercising  the  elective  franchise  who 
cannot  read  and  write  the  English  language’  practically  the 
whole  of  the  natives  would  be  excluded  from  all  share  whatever 
in  the  representation  of  the  country.  The  Maoris  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  exceedingly  indignant  at  finding  they  were  placed  in  a 
position  of  inferiority  to  the  European  population.  The  spirit  of 
nationality  had  extended  so  far  that  it  was  a  common  object  of 
contemplation  amongst  the  young  chiefs,  and  Grey  felt  satisfied 
that  many  of  them  had  entertained  the  design,  if  a  favourable 
opportunity  offered,  of  endeavouring  to  set  up  some  form  of 
national  government.  As  Grey  was  apprehensive  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  introduce  representative  institutions  into  New  Ulster 
would  shortly  give  rise  to  renewed  rebellion,  he  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  refrain  from  giving  effect  to  that  portion  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  until  he  received  a  reply,  and  earnestly  to  request  Earl 
Grey  to  advise  the  revoking  that  part  of  the  charter  which 
contemplated  the  introduction  of  the  proposed  form  of  repre¬ 
sentative  institutions  into  New  Ulster.89  An  Act  (n  &  12  Viet, 
c.  5)  to  suspend  for  five  years  the  operation  of  those  parts  of  the 
Act  which  related  to  the  constitution  and  establishment  of  as¬ 
semblies,  &c.,  received  the  Queen’s  assent  7  March  1848.  As 
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the  application  of  the  original  Act  to  New  Munster  alone 
might  have  introduced  complications,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  suspend  it  for  both  provinces.  The  modification  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  influence  of  Governor  Grey  over  the  imperial 
authorities. 

Against  the  principle  expressed  to  the  effect  that  the  Maoris 
had  no  right  of  property  in  land  which  they  did  not  occupy,  and 
which  had  remained  unsubdued  to  the  purposes  of  man,  Bishop 
Selwyn  recorded  a  deliberate  and  formal  protest  as  the  head  of 
the  missionary  body,  by  whose  influence  and  representations 
the  native  chiefs  were  induced  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi, 
not  one  of  whom  would  have  consented  to  act  as  an  agent  of  the 
Government,  if  the  assurances  given  to  them  by  Captain  Hobson 
had  not  been  directly  contrary  to  the  principles  avowed  by  Earl 
Grey.90 

Earl  Grey  considered  the  Bishop  had  proceeded  somewhat 
hastily  to  condemn  the  policy  without  ascertaining,  with  suffi¬ 
cient  care,  what  that  policy  really  was.  Governor  Grey  had  been 
directed  in  the  strongest  language  to  maintain  those  rights  of 
the  native  tribes  to  land  which  he  had  already  recognized.  All 
that  Earl  Grey  advised  was  that  the  theory  of  the  ownership,  by 
tribes,  of  unoccupied  land  should  not  be  made  the  foundation 
of  any  future  transactions.91 

Why  Earl  Grey  was  misunderstood  is  not  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand.  The  Select  Committee  of  1844  had  reported  unfavour¬ 
ably  on  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi,  and  Grey  was  a  new  broom  at 
the  Colonial  Office:  consequently,  his  despatch  appeared  to  be 
a  logical  corollary  of  the  Select  Committee’s  criticism,  and  un¬ 
mistakably  it  was  in  line  with  the  proclivity  of  the  settlers. 
Moreover,  a  despatch  in  which  the  writer  enlarges  on  what 
would  have  been  his  policy,  invites  the  interpretation  that  such 
is,  and  will  be,  his  policy.  Evidence  that  general  disquiet  was 
caused  by  the  despatch  is  abundant,  for  example,  Captain  E.  S. 
Sotheby,  H.M.  sloop  Racehorse  off  Kororareka,  reported  that 
there  was  much  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  know 
what  were  the  intentions  of  the  Government  respecting  that 
part  of  the  despatch  in  regard  to  the  land,  as  it  was  most  widely 
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reported  that  all  such  not  in  a  state  of  tillage  would  be  taken 
possession  of;  and  which,  in  many  of  their  minds,  was  confirmed 
by  the  reinforcement  of  troops  and  arrival  of  pensioners,  and 
report  of  more  emigrants  being  sent  out.92 

A  letter  from  Earl  Grey  to  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Com¬ 
mittee  contained  a  full  exposition  of  his  views,  both  respecting 
the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  and  some  aspects  of  the  general  question 
as  to  the  ownership  of  land  in  New  Zealand.  The  Government 
recognized  the  treaty  in  both  its  essential  stipulations:  the  one 
securing  to  those  native  tribes,  of  which  the  chiefs  had  signed 
the  treaty,  a  title  to  those  lands  which  they  possessed  according 
to  native  usage  (whether  cultivated  or  not)  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty:  the  other  securing  to  the  Grown  the  exclusive  right  of 
extinguishing  such  title  by  purchase.  The  system  of  recognizing 
sales  from  the  natives  to  individual  Europeans  had  produced 
disastrous  results  to  both  races — Mr.  Justice  Chapman  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  New  Zealand  had  observed:  ‘To  let  in  all 
purchasers,  and  to  protect  and  enforce  every  private  purchase, 
would  be  virtually  to  confiscate  the  lands  of  the  natives  in  a  very 
short  time.’  That  the  Grown  should  be  held  to  be  the  general 
owner  of  the  soil  was  to  the  advantage  of  all.93 

Ordinance  No.  io  of  1847  (7  October)  for  promoting  the 
education  of  youth  in  the  colony  was  confirmed  and  allowed. 
It  was  proposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  apply  the  provisions 
chiefly  to  the  education  of  Maori  and  half-caste  children.  In¬ 
stead  of  attempting  to  create  a  system  of  national  education  to 
be  conducted  by  government,  it  was  decided  to  give  financial 
support  to  the  different  religious  bodies  in  the  efforts  they  were 
making  for  the  education  of  youth.  Only  those  schools  in  which 
religious  education,  industrial  training,  and  instruction  in  the 
English  language  formed  a  necessary  part  of  the  system  were  to 
receive  aid  from  public  funds.  The  sums  advanced  were  not  to 
exceed  one-twentieth  of  the  estimated  annual  revenue  of  the 
colony  or  province,  and  there  was  to  be  a  yearly  inspection  and 
report.  No  distinction  was  made  between  the  Protestant  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  bodies,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  exemp¬ 
tion  of  day-pupils  from  religious  instruction.94 
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In  1849  Grey  reported  that  as  the  means  of  education  had 
been  afforded  to  the  natives,  so  had  their  desire  to  secure  a  good 
education  for  their  children  increased — he  instanced  a  Wesleyan 
institution  where  1 30  children  were  being  boarded  and  educated. 
The  means  of  procuring  proper  food  for  the  various  educational 
institutions  would  become  a  serious  problem.  The  pupils  could, 
if  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  land  at  their  disposal — the  institu¬ 
tions  were  conducted  on  the  industrial  system — not  only  pro¬ 
duce  supplies  sufficient  for  their  own  support,  but  they  would 
at  the  same  time  be  instructed  in  the  improved  modes  of  agri¬ 
culture.  In  these  circumstances,  Grey  directed  that  sufficient 
reserves  for  the  wants  of  the  native  boarders  should  be  kept 
apart  for  the  use  of  each  institution,  and  as  a  considerable  value 
would  be  given  to  these  reserved  lands  by  the  improvements 
made  upon  them  by  the  institution,  he  thought  it  would  be  an 
equitable  rule  to  allow  each  religious  denomination,  at  any 
time  within  ten  years,  to  purchase  the  lands  at  the  upset  price 
of  ■£ 1  per  acre,  it  being  made  a  condition  of  the  grants  that  the 
lands  should  not  be  alienated  from  the  institution.95  Earl  Grey 
sanctioned  the  arrangement  and  was  prepared,  if  the  Governor 
should  think  proper,  to  approve  of  the  granting  of  still  more 
favourable  terms. 

Sanction  was  also  given  to  the  issue  to  chiefs  of  small  loans, 
from  the  funds  available  for  native  purposes,  for  the  purchase  of 
small  coasting  vessels  to  bring  goods  to  the  Auckland  market. 
Along  the  coasts,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  East  Gape, 
there  were  numerous  and  powerful  tribes  who  produced  large 
quantities  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  flax,  potatoes,  peaches,  pigs, 
&c.,  but  there  was  an  intervening  distance  of  from  200  to  400 
miles  with  no  road  even  practicable  for  a  horse  between  their 
location  and  Auckland.96 

A  letter  from  a  Waikato  chief  named  Ngapora  Tamati,  or 
Manuhiri,  pointed  out  the  evils  which  were  resulting  from  the 
constant  weakening  of  the  authority  of  the  chiefs,  without  any 
equivalent  efficient  power  for  the  punishment  of  crime  and  the 
repression  of  disorder  being  substituted.  Grey  observed  that  the 
chiefs  felt,  as  he  did,  that  the  Maori  laws  were  being  rapidly 
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swept  away  whilst  the  local  government  found  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  spread  their  administration  of  the  European  law 
into  the  interior  of  the  country  so  rapidly  as  the  influence  of 
Maori  law  disappeared:  he  hoped  that  the  wishes  of  the  chiefs 
would  be  fully  met  by  the  provisions  of  the  Resident  Magis¬ 
trates’  Ordinance,  when  the  operation  of  that  law  was  extended 
into  the  remote  districts.97  Merivale,  the  successor  of  Stephen, 
minuted  the  despatch:  ‘There  are  I  suppose  only  two  practic¬ 
able  modes  of  dealing  with  savage  races:  isolation  and  amal¬ 
gamation.’  Grey’s  minute  reads:  ‘I  entirely  concur  with  the 
governor  in  his  desire  for  an  amalgamation  of  the  European  and 
native  races  in  New  Zealand,  but  in  my  opinion  that  amalgama¬ 
tion  will  not  be  satisfactory,  unless  it  maintains  the  aristocracy 
of  the  latter  in  their  place  in  society.’ 

Earl  Grey  felt  that  the  Resident  Magistrates’  Ordinance  left 
a  gap.  Something  more  was  wanting  for  the  purpose  of  main¬ 
taining  what  could  be  preserved  of  the  organization  of  society 
and  gradation  of  ranks  which  existed  amongst  the  natives  pre¬ 
viously  to  European  settlement.  He  was  far  from  regarding  it  as 
desirable  that,  in  establishing  the  more  complex  institutions  of 
European  civilization,  the  ancient  system  should  be  suddenly 
and  entirely  swept  away:  the  preservation  of  what  was  possible 
and  desirable  would  contribute  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the 
Maoris  to  the  Government,  and  also  greatly  tend  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  and  good  order. 

Wealth  and  station  were  closely  connected,  and  if  the  chiefs 
were  to  retain  their  former  rank  they  must  not  be  deprived  of 
some  superiority  of  wealth.  But  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  the  continuance  of  slavery  or  the  right  of  the  chiefs  to  exact 
compulsory  labour  from  their  dependents,  which  had  hitherto 
been  the  principal  source  of  their  wealth,  could  not  be  legalized. 
To  the  slave  might  be  assigned  the  right  of  cultivating  the  land 
they  required  for  their  own  subsistence  as  was  their  present 
practice,  but  subject  to  an  obligation  to  pay  either  in  kind  or 
in  money  some  moderate  contribution  to  the  chiefs  formerly 
entitled  to  their  gratuitous  services.  In  former  days  in  European 
countries,  the  right  which  the  baron  or  feudal  superior  had  to 
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the  personal  services  of  his  serfs  was  originally  what  constituted 
his  wealth,  and  that  right  was  gradually  exchanged  for  a  claim 
to  payments  in  kind  or  in  money. 

The  chiefs  might  be  given  the  power  of  arresting  and  taking 
alleged  offenders  before  the  nearest  resident  magistrate:  of  dis¬ 
posing  at  once  of  cases  brought  before  them  with  the  consent  of 
both  parties:  the  duties  of  preserving  peace  in  their  respective 
districts,  and  of  guarding  Crown  lands  from  trespass.  In  general, 
their  authority  should  be  rather  that  of  chief  constables  than  of 
magistrates:  later  some  of  the  chiefs  might  be  appointed  resident 
magistrates.  For  their  services,  some  moderate  pay  might  be 
given  by  Government.98  This  despatch  was  not  acknowledged 
by  Grey. 

As  a  preliminary  to  a  complete  system  of  representative  insti¬ 
tutions,  No.  i  Ordinance  of  1848  was  passed  (18  November) 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  provincial  legislative 
councils.  Grey  outlined  the  form  of  government  he  favoured, 
and  recommended  that  the  right  of  voting  should  be  given  to 
natives  possessed  of  property  in  government  securities,  in  vessels, 
or  in  tenements,  within  the  district  for  which  their  vote  was  to 
be  given,  of  the  clear  value  of  ■£ 200 .  The  minute  of  Merivale 
was  that  New  Zealand  exhibited  a  perfectly  new  state  of  things: 
a  state  of  things  for  which  there  was  no  precedent  in  the  whole 
history  of  British  colonization.  No  such  circumstances  had  ever 
occurred  as  that  a  mass  of  British  settlers,  and  a  mass  of  semi- 
civilized  natives,  should  live  together  in  the  same  districts  and 
under  the  same  government.  None  of  the  ordinary  maxims  and 
examples  so  constantly  and  often  justly  cited  on  the  subject  of 
free  institutions  in  colonies  had  any  safe  application  in  this 
instance.  In  North  America  and  Australia,  after  proper  pre¬ 
cautions  had  been  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  aborigines, 
they  might  be  ignored  and  left  altogether  out  of  the  question  in 
establishing  colonial  governments:  in  New  Zealand  that  was 
quite  impossible.99 

The  ordinance  was  confirmed  in  1849.  Earl  Grey  considered 
it  to  be  indispensable  that  permanent  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  various  establishments  which  had 
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been  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives.  The  existing  local 
legislature  should  carefully  consider  what  permanent  expendi¬ 
ture  was  required,  and  should  then  pass  ordinances  by  which 
the  amount  should  be  charged  upon  the  revenue  of  the  colony 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  Britain  various  expenses  on  account  of 
the  civil  government,  which  it  was  considered  inconvenient  to 
submit  to  annual  discussion,  had  been  charged  by  parliament 
on  the  consolidated  fund.  Earl  Grey  concurred  in  the  Governor’s 
suggestion  that,  as  legislation  respecting  the  native  races  was  not 
one  of  the  subjects  exclusively  reserved  for  the  general  legisla¬ 
ture,  any  Ordinance  which  might  be  passed  amending  or  repeal¬ 
ing  any  law  affecting  the  interest  of  the  native  race  to  which  the 
royal  assent  had  once  been  given  by  the  Governor  should  be 
reserved  for  Her  Majesty’s  assent  or  disallowance.100 

Two  chiefs  of  Rangoawhia,  in  the  central  district  of  North 
Island,  forwarded  to  the  Queen  a  present  of  flour  made  from 
wheat  grown  by  themselves  and  ground  at  their  own  water¬ 
mill,  the  first  water-mill,  the  sole  property  of  natives,  which  had 
been  constructed  in  New  Zealand.  ‘We  paid  the  European  who 
built  it  £200.  We  acquired  this  sum  by  flax  and  pigs:  £ 20  by 
the  sale  of  flax  and  £180  by  the  sale  of  pigs.  We  did  such  work 
as  natives  are  accustomed  to  do:  namely,  the  sluices  for  the  water 
and  other  such  works.’101  In  general,  the  Queen  declined  to 
receive  presents,  but  in  this  instance  she  was  pleased  to  make 
an  exception  from  her  usual  practice  and  ordered  two  pictures 
of  herself  with  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  and  the  royal  children  to 
be  transmitted  for  presentation. 

The  first  administration  of  Grey  in  New  Zealand  lasted  till 
1854  when  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Gape.  When  he 
assumed  office  in  New  Zealand  he  started  off  with  certain 
advantages  over  his  predecessors.  His  regime  in  South  Australia 
had  not  only  given  him  valuable  experience  in  dealing  with 
native  problems,  but  had  also  gained  for  him  the  complete  con¬ 
fidence,  and,  at  times,  deference  of  the  Colonial  Office.  This 
hold  he  maintained  by  a  solid  measure  of  success,  and  by  the 
excellent  and  frequent  use  of  his  pen:  one  imagines  that  in  the 
business  world  he  would  have  made  a  brilliant  salesman,  and  it 
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is  inconceivable  that  any  colonial  secretary  could  ever  have 
dreamed  of  writing  of  him  as  Stanley  wrote  of  Fitzroy:  ‘I  have 
no  doubt  that  Captain  Fitzroy  has  done  himself  injustice  by  the 
infrequency  and  meagreness  of  his  communications.’ 

The  admiration  and  affection  which  Grey  won  from  the 
Maoris  was  due  to  his  genuine  interest  in  their  welfare,  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  life  and  culture,  and  his  magnetic 
personality.  But  his  personal  prestige  carried  with  it  danger  and 
suggested  a  degree  of  assimilation  between  Maori  and  white 
which  did  not  exist.  On  his  departure,  the  rift  between  the  two 
races,  which  had  never  been  completely  closed,  widened.  A 
‘king  movement’,  the  objects  of  which  are  summed  up  in  the 
phrase  ‘land,  mana,  and  nationality’  developed,  the  Maoris 
sought  a  messiah  in  Te  Whero  Whero  Potatau — he  never  sought 
the  honour  of  kingship,  and  protested  that  ‘he  was  only  a  snail’ 
— fought  stubbornly  in  the  Taranaki  and  Waikato  wars,  followed 
by  struggles  in  which  native  cults  furnished  an  additional  driv¬ 
ing  force,  and  were  not  finally  subdued  till  1872  after  a  contest 
spread  over  a  period  of  twelve  years. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  signs  that  the  Maoris  are  find¬ 
ing  new  moorings,  after  passing  through  a  transitional  stage  of 
despair  and  pessimism  consequent  upon  the  impingement  on 
their  social  organization  of  European  culture  as  a  dissolving 
agent.  There  is  a  steady  increase  in  their  numbers — -in  1898 
there  were  only  42,000:  since  then  they  have  more  than  doubled 
their  numbers — although  the  Maori  rate  of  infant  mortality  is 
much  higher  than  the  European.  Inter-marriage  between  Maori 
and  European  is  common,  and  is  not  confined  to  one  particular 
class:  this  intermingling  lessens  the  mental  gap  between  the  two 
races.  Moreover,  racial  discrimination,  either  in  private  or  in 
public  life,  is  absent,  and  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  accept 
Maori  motifs  in  New  Zealand  art  and  music.  ‘Complete  absorp¬ 
tion  by  the  white  population  is  a  possibility’  (Keith). 
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There  is  little  doubt  that  parts  of  the  North  American  coast, 
probably  as  far  south  as  Nova  Scotia,  were  visited  by  the  Norse¬ 
men  after  their  discovery  of  Greenland  at  the  end  of  the  ioth 
century,  but  the  modern  history  of  North  America  dates  from 
the  voyages  of  Columbus  and  the  Cabots  at  the  end  of  the 
15th  century.  During  the  17th  century,  British  colonies  were 
founded  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  south  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  French  explored  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the 
banks  of  which  Samuel  de  Champlain  founded  Quebec  in  1608, 
and  penetrated  into  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  which  La  Salle 
claimed  for  France  in  1682  and  named  Louisiana.  Colonial 
rivalry  between  Britain  and  France  during  the  ‘Second  Hundred 
Years’  War’  of  the  18th  century  culminated  in  the  Seven  Years’ 
War  and  resulted  in  the  final  supremacy  of  Britain  in  North 
America  (the  Treaty  of  Paris  1763).  The  40th  Article  of  the 
capitulation  of  Montreal  forecast  British  policy:  ‘The  savages 
or  Indian  allies  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  shall  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  lands  they  inhabit,  if  they  choose  to  reside  there: 
they  shall  not  be  molested  on  any  pretence  whatsoever  for 
having  carried  arms  and  served  His  Most  Christian  Majesty: 
they  shall  have,  as  well  as  the  French,  liberty  of  religion,  and 
shall  keep  their  missionaries.’ 

A  Royal  Proclamation  7  October  1 763  enunciated  the  policy 
to  be  followed  with  regard  to  the  general  Indian  problem.  It 
was  declared  ‘just  and  reasonable  and  essential  to  our  interest 
and  the  security  of  our  colonies,  that  the  several  nations  or 
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tribes  of  Indians,  with  whom  we  are  connected,  and  who  live 
under  our  protection,  should  not  be  molested  or  disturbed  in 
the  possession  of  such  parts  of  our  dominions  and  territories,  as 
not  having  been  ceded  to  or  purchased  by  us,  are  reserved  to 
them  or  any  of  them  as  their  hunting  grounds’.  All  the  land  not 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  three  new  governments  of 
Quebec,  East  Florida,  and  West  Florida  or  within  the  limits 
of  the  territory  granted  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,2  and 
all  the  land  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  west  and  north¬ 
west,  was  declared  Crown  land  for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  and 
it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  make  any  purchases  or  settlements 
or  to  take  possession  of  any  of  the  land  thus  reserved  without 
‘our  especial  leave  and  licence  for  that  purpose  first  obtained’.3 
Thus  expansion  by  private  enterprise  towards  the  Middle  West 
was  ruled  out  in  theory,  but  not  in  practice. 

Two  months  later,  the  following  instructions  were  sent  to  the 
Honourable  James  Murray,  Governor  of  Quebec:  ‘And  whereas 
our  province  of  Quebec  is  in  part  inhabited  and  possessed  by 
several  nations  and  tribes  of  Indians,  with  whom  it  is  both 
necessary  and  expedient  to  cultivate  and  maintain  a  strict 
friendship  and  good  correspondence,  so  that  they  may  be  in¬ 
duced  by  degrees,  not  only  to  be  good  neighbours  to  our  sub¬ 
jects,  but  likewise  themselves  to  become  good  subjects  to  us. 
You  are  therefore,  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can,  to  appoint 
a  proper  person  or  persons  to  assemble,  and  treat  with  the  said 
Indians,  promising  and  assuring  them  of  protection  and  friend¬ 
ship  on  our  part,  and  delivering  them  such  presents,  as  shall 
be  sent  to  you  for  that  purpose.  You  are  upon  no  account  to 
molest  or  disturb  them  in  the  possession  of  such  parts  of  the 
said  province,  as  they  at  present  occupy  or  possess;  but  to  use 
the  best  means  you  can  for  conciliating  their  affections  and 
uniting  them  to  our  government.’4  Similar  instructions  were 
sent  to  James  Grant  and  George  Johnstone,  the  respective 
Governors  of  East  Florida  and  West  Florida. 

The  giving  of  presents  was  a  permanent  feature  of  British 
policy.5  At  a  congress  at  Fort  Augusta,  Georgia  (19  November 
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1763)  attended  by  884  Chactaws,  Cherokees,  Greeks,  Chicka- 
saws,  Catawbas,  and  by  the  Governors  of  East  Florida,  West 
Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia, 
the  following  articles  were  distributed:  strouds,  duffills,  Ver¬ 
million,  shirts,  guns,  powder,  ball,  calico,  romalls,  broad  hoes, 
hatchets,  brass  pans,  prettys,  great  coats,  strands  of  barleycorn 
beads,  gun  flints,  belts,  looking-glasses,  gilt  trunks,  gartering, 
gunlocks,  saddles,  bridles,  girths,  cutlery,  stirrup  leather,  crup¬ 
pers,  and  tinware.6  On  other  occasions  and  elsewhere  we  find 
mention  of  brass  kettles,  combs,  razors,  scissors,  needles,  thread, 
corn-mills,  & c.  Additional  to  the  cost  of  presents  was  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  provisions,  &c.,  at  congresses,  for  example,  between 
6  August  and  20  November  1771  there  were  issued  at  Pensacola, 
West  Florida,  25  barrels  of  flour,  16  barrels  of  rice,  862  gallons 
of  rum,  10,225  pounds  of  beef  and  pork,  300  pounds  of  tobacco, 
45  bushels  of  salt,  one  pipe  of  wine,  and  100  barrels  of  corn  for 
horses.7  Enough  has  now  been  written  to  indicate  that  the  policy 
of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  the  Indians  involved  careful 
organization  and  a  by  no  means  negligible  expense.  To  act  as 
protectors  and  liaison  officers,  agents  for  Indian  affairs  were 
appointed  who  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Superin¬ 
tendent  for  the  Northern  District  was  Sir  William  Johnson:  for 
the  Southern  District,  John  Stuart.8  The  Superintendents  were 
to  take  the  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief  ‘on  all  material 
occasions’.  To  Stuart  was  given  control  of  the  tribes  residing  to 
the  south  of  the  Blue  Grass  region  of  Kentucky:  the  remainder 
were  the  responsibility  of  Johnson.  The  elaborate  ‘Plan  of  1764’ 
for  the  future  management  of  Indian  affairs  vested  the  Super¬ 
intendents  with  the  exclusive  power  to  regulate  the  Indian 
trade.  In  the  south,  trade  was  to  be  confined  to  the  Indian  towns 
and  to  the  military  posts  in  the  north,  but  in  1768  the  control 
of  the  trade  was  entrusted  to  the  colonies.  Generally  speaking, 
the  ‘Plan’  never  became  fully  operative. 

Although  France  had  been  defeated  in  the  Seven  Years’  War, 
there  was  the  ever-present  possibility  that  she  would  endeavour 
to  regain  her  lost  position,  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  Spain 
was  in  possession:  consequently,  courting  the  friendship  of  the 
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Indians  was  the  keynote  of  British  policy.  Sir  Henry  Moore, 
the  Governor  of  New  York,  was  instructed  to  arrange  a  con¬ 
gress  with  the  Five  Nations,  namely,  Mohawks  (‘man-eaters’), 
Senecas  (‘place  of  the  stone’),  Gayugas  (‘place  where  locusts 
were  taken  out’),  Oneidas  (‘rock  set  up  and  still  standing’),  and 
Onondagas  (‘hill  or  mountain’),  and  other  Indians  leagued  with 
them,  and  to  assure  them  of  protection  against  the  French  king 
and  his  subjects.  It  was  the  King’s  resolution  inviolably  to 
observe  the  treaty  of  1726  by  which  the  principal  tribes  of  the 
Five  Nations  had  ceded  certain  lands  to  be  protected  and 
defended  for  their  perpetual  use.  Under  no  pretence  whatever 
was  the  Governor  to  alienate  any  of  these  lands,  and  he  was  to 
use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  any  settlements  being 
made  thereon.  Before  any  licence  was  issued  for  the  purchase  of 
land  from  the  Indians,  the  land  was  to  be  publicly  surveyed  in 
the  presence  of  the  Indians  claiming  a  right  to  such  land,  and 
in  the  presence  of  an  authorized  interpreter.9 

From  South  Carolina  complaints  came  from  the  Indians  of 
settlements  on  their  reserves.  All  possible  ways  and  means  were 
to  be  used  by  the  Governor,  Charles  Greville  Montagu,  to  re¬ 
gain  the  affections  of  the  Indians,  particularly  of  the  Cherokees 
inhabiting  the  mountains  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  Further,  the  traders  were  to  be  recommended  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  be  just  and  reasonable  in  their  dealings  with 
the  Indians.10 

The  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  led  Shelburne  to  issue  a 
circular  despatch  to  the  Governors.  Advices  had  been  received 
from  the  Superintendents  that  most  unprovoked  violences  and 
murders  had  been  committed  on  the  Indians,  and  that  settle¬ 
ments  had  been  made  in  the  hinterland  of  the  provinces  without 
proper  authority,  and  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  1 763 
proclamation.  The  Governors  were  exhorted  to  remedy  and 
prevent  the  evils  which  were  ‘as  contrary  to  the  rules  of  good 
policy,  as  of  justice  and  equity’.  Express  orders  had  been  given 
to  the  commander-in-chief  to  co-operate  with  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  enforcing  a  due  obedience  to  the  proclamation.11 

To  Stuart,  Shelburne  wrote:  ‘As  soon  as  the  Indians  find 
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that  their  Boundaries  are  not  encroached  upon,  that  they  are 
not  cheated  in  their  dealings,  that  Frauds  when  committed  are 
punish’d,  that  strict  Justice  is  done  to  them  on  all  Occasions, 
and  that  we  really  mean  to  cherish  and  protect  them,  they  will 
naturally  be  led  to  look  up  to  us  as  their  Guardians  and 
Defenders,  and  we  shall  become  not  only  the  Arbiters  of  their 
Differences,  but  the  only  Refuge  they  will  think  of  seeking  in 
their  Distress.  This  is  a  System  as  much  superior  in  sound  Policy, 
as  it  is  in  humanity,  to  that  of  spiriting  up  one  Tribe  to  cut 
the  Throats  of  another.’12 

Four  years  later,  Hillsborough  circularized  the  governors  of 
Quebec,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania.  Various  complaints  had  been 
made  by  the  Six  Nations  and  their  allies  and  confederates  at  a 
congress  held  in  July  1770.  The  matter  was  to  be  represented 
without  delay  in  the  strongest  manner  to  the  Council  and 
Assembly  who  were  to  be  urged  to  devise  some  measures  as 
would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  trade  abuses  and  violences 
and  encroachments  by  the  frontier  inhabitants.13  One  of  the 
complaints  was  that  great  cargoes  of  rum  were  brought  by  the 
traders  whereby  they  got  back  a  great  part  of  the  presents.  The 
Indians  begged  that  rum  might  not  be  taken  to  their  castles  or 
hunting-places. 

The  general  situation  between  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ( 1 763)  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  American  War  of  Independence  was  well 
summarized  by  Johnson  and  Dartmouth.  ‘There  now  are  and 
always  will  be  amongst  them  and  the  other  Nations  many 
Frenchmen  and  other  foreigners  whose  interest  it  is  to  create 
disturbances  and  to  obstruct  our  trade,  besides  the  hopes  that 
many  entertain  of  fleets  and  armies,  and  a  change  of  govern¬ 
ment;  there  will  always  be  besides  some  avaricious  and  fraudu¬ 
lent  traders,  as  well  as  some  imprudent  persons  of  other  denom¬ 
inations,  who  will  neither  treat  them  with  prudence  or  humanity, 
and  there  will  ever  be  amongst  themselves  some  Indians  of 
turbulent  dispositions,  impatient  of  wrongs  and  ready  of  resent¬ 
ment.’14  To  this  assessment  must  be  added  inter-tribal  warfare 
and  the  difficulties  associated  with  the  settlement  of  the  boundary 
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line  in  conjunction  with  the  Indians,  a  proceeding  which 
occupied  the  years  1768-70.  ‘There  certainly  has  hardly  ever 
been  a  time  when  Indian  affairs  were  in  a  more  critical  situa¬ 
tion,  and  great  as  my  confidence  is  in  your  zeal  and  activity,  I 
cannot  but  be  under  some  alarm  for  what  must  be  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  lawless  and  unrestrained  settlements  of  the 
King’s  subjects  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the 
promises  and  expectations  held  out  to  the  Savages  by  the  French 
and  Spaniards  on  the  Mississippi.’15 

During  the  American  War  of  Independence  both  sides  em¬ 
ployed  Indians  as  auxiliaries.  The  loyalist  Indians  bitterly  re¬ 
sented  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  1783  under  which 
their  lands  were  alienated,16  but  all  that  the  imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  could  do  was  to  offer  a  new  home  to  such  as  might  be 
willing  to  abandon  their  old  haunts.  Mohawks  under  Joseph 
Brant17  settled  along  Grand  River,  and  another  section  settled 
at  the  Bay  of  Quinte  side  by  side  with  the  disbanded  Rangers  in 
whose  company  they  had  fought.18 

Article  VII  of  the  treaty  of  peace  required  all  British  gar¬ 
risons  on  American  soil  to  be  withdrawn,  but  seven  military 
and  fur-trading  posts  on  the  American  side  of  the  boundary 
were  retained— Dutchman’s  Point  and  Point-au-Fer  at  the  head 
of  Lake  Champlain,  Oswegatchie  (Ogdensburg),  Oswego, 
Niagara,  and  Michilimackinac  on  an  island  in  the  strait  between 
Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan.  The  firms  of  McTavish,  Frobisher 
&  Co.,  Forsyth,  Richardson  &  Go.,  Todd,  McGill  &  Co.  sent 
their  goods  from  Montreal  in  the  spring  to  Detroit,  Michili¬ 
mackinac,  and  the  Grand  Portage  (on  Lake  Superior),  where 
they  met  their  clerks  and  traders  who  had  wintered  in  the 
interior  country,  received  their  furs,  and  delivered  to  them 
British  goods  with  which  they  returned  to  winter  again  with  the 
Indians.  In  excuse  for  non-compliance  with  this  article  a  tu 
quoque  argument  was  advanced — the  Americans  were  deliber¬ 
ately  hampering  the  recovery  of  British  debts  in  their  territory 
— but  the  real  reason  was  fear  of  the  diversion  of  the  fur  trade  to 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  alienation  of  loyal 
Indians.  ‘I  have  heretofore  in  a  Memoir  to  Lord  Grenville’, 
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wrote  Simcoe,  ‘assimilated  them  [the  posts]  to  what  Calais 
formerly  was  to  Great  Britain.  In  time  of  Peace  the  Emporium 
of  our  staple  Commerce,  in  time  of  War,  Outlets  into  the  Enemy’s 
Country.’  In  his  opinion  the  Indians  would  regard  the  giving 
up  of  the  posts  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  The  Americans  would 
establish  a  great  depot  of  arms  and  commercial  goods  at  Detroit, 
and  they  would  have  the  means,  and  their  policy  would  grasp 
at  it,  of  filling  the  Lakes  with  commercial  vessels  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  destruction  of  all  British  fur  trade  to  the  south  of  Lake 
Erie.19  Settlement  of  the  points  at  issue  was  secured  by  Jay’s 
Treaty  (infra),  and,  after  the  transfer  of  the  posts,  Fort  Malden 
on  the  north-west  shore  of  Lake  Erie  became  the  centre  of  the 
trade  with  the  Indians  who  roamed  the  territory  which  formed 
ultimately  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

From  1788  there  had  been  desultory  warfare  between  the 
Americans  and  the  Indians,  and  British  statesmen  hoped  by 
mediation  to  secure  agreement  on  the  creation  of  an  Indian 
buffer  state  along  the  whole  frontier,  and  particularly  in  the 
area  south  of  Lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan  as  a  protection 
to  trade  with  the  Indians  and  against  possible  American  en¬ 
croachments.  In  the  anticipated  negotiations  the  posts  were  to 
be  used  as  a  bargaining  counter.  Grenville  authorized  Hammond 
in  1792  to  offer  mediation.  The  general  aim  was  to  secure  to 
the  different  Indian  nations,  along  the  British  and  American 
frontiers,  their  lands  and  hunting  grounds,  as  an  independent 
country,  with  respect  to  which  both  His  Majesty  and  the  United 
States  should  withdraw  all  claims  or  possessions  whatever,  agree 
never  to  establish  any  forts  within  the  boundaries  to  be  expressed 
in  such  agreement,  and  bind  themselves  to  each  other  not  to 
acquire  or  to  suffer  their  subjects  to  acquire,  by  purchase,  or 
otherwise,  from  the  Indians,  any  lands  or  settlements  within  the 
said  boundaries.  Britain  would  abandon  the  posts  to  the  south¬ 
ward  and  westward  of  the  lakes,  supposing  that  the  Americans 
should  consent,  on  their  part,  to  renounce  all  claims  of  theirs  to 
those  posts,  and  to  leave  them  in  common  with  the  rest  of  that 
country,  in  the  undisturbed  and  independent  possession  of  the 
Indians.  Enclosed  with  the  despatch  to  Hammond  was  a  copy 
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of  a  despatch  on  the  same  subject  from  Dundas  to  Dorchester. 
The  three  points  to  be  principally  attended  to,  wrote  Dundas, 
were  (i)  to  secure,  as  much  as  possible,  our  intercourse  and 
trade  with  the  Indians;  (2)  the  interposed  country  should 
extend  along  the  whole  frontier;  (3)  the  space  to  be  allotted  to 
the  Indians  to  be  most  considerable  in  such  parts  of  the  frontier 
as  from  their  situation  were  most  obvious  to  attacks  or  inter¬ 
ruption  from  any  quarter  belonging  to  the  American  States.20 

When  Hammond  outlined  the  proposal,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  replied  ‘briefly  and  coldly,  that 
he  wished  me  to  understand  that  any  plan  which  compre¬ 
hended  anything  like  a  cession  of  territory  or  right,  or  the 
allowance  of  any  other  power  to  interfere  in  the  disputes  with 
the  Indians,  would  be  considered  by  this  government,  as 
absolutely  impracticable  and  inadmissible’.21 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Britain  and  France  in 
1793,  French  diplomatists  fished  in  the  troubled  waters.  More¬ 
over,  Edmund  Randolph,  with  francophile  tendencies,  became 
Secretary  of  State  in  1794.  In  February  1794,  Dorchester 
warned  the  Indians  of  Lower  Canada  of  impending  dangers, 
declaring  that  the  patience  of  Britain  with  the  United  States 
was  almost  exhausted:  this  report  spread  to  the  western  tribes, 
and  was  used  by  traders  and  others  to  incite  the  Indians — it 
also  confirmed  the  Americans  in  their  opinion  of  perfidious 
Britain. 

But  the  advance  of  the  American  general,  Anthony  Wayne, 
into  the  Ohio  wilderness,  and  his  defeat  of  the  Indians  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Fallen  Timbers  on  20  August  1794,  followed  by 
the  Treaty  of  Greenville  almost  a  year  later,  by  which  the 
Indians  ceded  most  of  the  present  state  of  Ohio  in  return  for 
annuities,  killed  any  chance  of  success  the  project  might  have 
had,  although  it  was  renewed  in  the  negotiations  leading  up  to 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent  1814.  There  had  been  repeated  and  public 
insinuations  that  the  Indian  War  was  promoted  and  encouraged 
by  Britain.  On  the  British  side  there  was  some  suspicion  that  the 
United  States  was  using  the  Indian  campaign  to  mask  a  move¬ 
ment  against  the  posts  while  Britain  was  at  war  with  France. 
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The  creation  of  a  neutral  barrier  state,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  shut  off  the  United  States  from  contact  with  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  would  have  necessi¬ 
tated  re-purchase  by  the  United  States  of  territory  acquired 
by  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  as  well  as  by 
individuals. 

Three  months  after  Wayne’s  victory,  Chief  Justice  Jay,  who 
had  come  to  London  as  envoy  extraordinary,  concluded  a  Treaty 
of  Amity,  Commerce  and  Navigation  19  November  1794, 
usually  referred  to  as  Jay’s  Treaty,  by  which  the  British  agreed 
to  withdraw  all  troops  and  garrisons  from  United  States  terri¬ 
tory  on  or  before  1  June  1796. 2 2  Further,  by  Article  III ‘intended 
to  render,  in  a  great  degree,  the  local  advantages  of  each  party 
common  to  both,  and  thereby  to  promote  a  disposition  favour¬ 
able  to  friendship  and  good  neighbourhood’,  it  was  agreed  that 
at  all  times  British  subjects,  American  citizens,  and  Indians 
should  freely  pass  and  repass,  by  land  or  inland  navigation,  into 
the  respective  territories  of  the  two  parties  (the  country  within 
the  limits  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  only  excepted),  and 
freely  carry  on  trade  and  commerce  with  each  other.  No  dis¬ 
criminating  duties  on  account  of  nationality  were  to  be  levied, 
and  ‘no  duty  of  entry  shall  ever  be  levied  by  either  party  on 
peltries  brought  by  land  or  inland  navigation  into  the  said 
territories  respectively,  nor  shall  the  Indians  passing  or  repass¬ 
ing  with  their  own  proper  goods  and  effects  of  whatever  nature, 
pay  for  the  same  any  impost  or  duty  whatever’.23 

On  the  day  following  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Portland 
wrote  to  Dorchester  that  British  liberality  in  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  Indians  should  be  increased,  and  every  other  means 
pursued  to  preserve  their  friendship  and  obtain  their  peaceable 
acquiescence  in  the  surrender  of  the  posts.  Every  attention 
should  also  be  paid  to  the  erection  of  new  posts  as  might 
facilitate  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  so  that  the 
evacuation  of  the  old,  particularly  those  of  Detroit  and  Michili- 
mackinac,  might  be  as  little  felt  as  possible.24  Again,  ‘I  have 
already  apprised  you,  that  this  is  a  moment  when  a  little 
exceeding  in  the  usual  presents  to  the  Indians  is  not  to  be 
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regarded,  provided  you  find  it  advantageous  to  His  Majesty’s 
interests.’25 

In  1804,  Camden  forwarded  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Hunter 
a  copy  of  a  representation  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  John 
Norton,  a  Mohawk  chief,  on  the  part  of  the  Six  Nations,  with 
instructions  to  him  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  any  difficulties 
and  inconveniences  they  might  experience,  and  afford  such 
redress  as  they  should  appear  entitled  to.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  to  take  care  to  prevent  any  encroachment  upon  the  lands 
and  privileges  assigned  to  them.26 

A  memorial  from  the  merchants  of  the  North  West  Company 
{infra)  signed  by  McTavish,  McGillivrays,  John  Ogilvy,  and 
Thomas  Thain  as  the  agents,  with  a  paper  on  the  merits  of  a 
Bill  intended  to  be  brought  into  Parliament  for  prohibiting  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors  among  the  Indians,  was  transmitted 
in  1808  by  Sir  James  Craig,  the  Governor  of  Canada.  The 
memorial,  referring  to  the  intention  of  Wilberforce  and  others, 
asserted  that  such  action  would  transfer  the  Canadian  fur  trade 
to  the  United  States,  and  with  it  the  ascendency  possessed  by 
Britain  over  the  Indians.27  There  is  no  record  that  a  Bill  was 
introduced. 

Up  to  1808  or  thereabouts,  the  land-hungry  American  pion¬ 
eers  had  been  more  or  less  satisfied  by  government  purchases 
from  the  Indians,  but  they  still  regarded  longingly  the  lands 
held  by  the  redskins  and  cast  a  covetous  eye  on  Upper  Canada. 
Generally  speaking,  the  Americans,  after  the  Treaty  of  Green¬ 
ville,  had  gone  from  the  defensive  to  the  offensive  against  the 
Indians,  but  they  were  temporarily  checked  during  the  period 
1809-11  by  an  Indian  confederacy  organized  by  Tecumseh 
(‘one  who  springs’),  a  celebrated  Shawnee  chief,  and  his  brother 
Tenskwatawa,  the  Prophet.  However,  this  obstacle  was  sur¬ 
mounted  on  6  November  1 8 1 1  by  Harrison’s  victory  at  Tippe¬ 
canoe,  although  the  confederacy  remained  in  being.28 

It  was  believed  by  the  Americans  that  Britain  had  been 
pulling  the  strings  and  encouraging  hostilities.  And  there  were 
other  causes  for  the  high  tension  existing  between  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  American  trade  with  Europe  was  being 
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buffeted  between  Napoleon’s  Decrees  and  the  British  Orders 
in  Council.  But  the  most  serious  of  all  American  grievances  was 
the  British  claim  of  the  right  to  search  American  ships  for 
deserters,  a  claim  galling  to  national  pride,  and  which  in  practice 
led  to  the  impressment  of  thousands  of  American  subjects  for 
service  in  the  British  navy.  Yet  the  fundamental  reason  for  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Britain  by  Congress  on  1 8  June  1812, 
according  to  two  American  historians,  ‘had  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  maritime  affairs  ...  It  was  not  that  seamen  wanted 
freedom  of  the  seas,  but  that  frontiersmen  wanted  free  land, 
which  could  be  obtained  only  at  the  expense  of  the  Indians  and 
the  British  Empire.’29  This  assertion  is  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  statement  of  the  American  Commissioners  (24  August  1814) 
negotiating  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  that  the  differences  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  war  were  ‘wholly  of  a  maritime  nature, 
arising  principally  from  the  British  Orders  in  Council  in  relation 
to  blockade,  and  from  the  impressment  of  mariners  on  board 
American  vessels.  The  boundary  of  Indian  territory  had  never 
been  a  subject  of  difference  between  the  two  countries.’ 

Doubtless  the  desire  to  occupy  Canada,  to  end  the  Indian 
menace,  and  capture  the  fur  trade  contributed  to  the  outbreak 
of  war,  but  the  record  of  American  hypersensitiveness  during 
the  following  thirty  years  on  the  question  of  the  right  of  search 
in  relation  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  suggests  that  the 
fundamental  reason  may  have  been  a  different  one.  Some 
Canadian  merchants  thought  that  the  war  provided  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  for  a  rectification  of  the  boundary.  Their 
memorial  contains  a  remarkable  assertion.  ‘When  the  merchants 
of  London  interested  in  the  Canada  trade,  waited  on  Mr. 
Richard  Oswald  the  negociator  (1783)  to  represent  the  im¬ 
politic  and  improvident  cession  of  the  upper  country,  and  posts 
commanding  the  same  .  .  .  and  to  endeavour  to  discover,  if 
some  means  could  not  still  be  devised,  for  averting  the  de¬ 
structive  consequence  thereof,  in  respect  to  the  security  of 
Canada,  and  of  the  British  trade  and  influence  with  the  Indians, 
he  literally  burst  into  tears,  acknowledged  his  complete  ignor¬ 
ance  of  such  posts  being  in  our  possession,  or  even  in  existence, 
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and  of  the  country  given  away  being  an  object  worthy  of  notice 
in  any  respect.’30  ‘When  Mr.  Oswald  made  a  peace  with  the 
Americans  in  1 783,  he  evinced  his  total  ignorance  of  this  country 
and  its  true  interests  in  the  line  he  fixed  as  the  Boundary  between 
us  and  them.’31 

This  futile  and  unnecessary  war  was  terminated  by  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  signed  on  Christmas  Eve  1814,  the  action  at 
New  Orleans  on  8  January  1815  being  due  to  lack  of  knowledge 
that  peace  had  been  concluded.  During  the  negotiations,  Britain 
again  attempted  to  secure  the  creation  of  an  Indian  buffer 
state.  ‘That  the  peace  be  extended  to  the  Indian  allies  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  the  boundary  of  their  territory  be  definitively 
marked  out,  as  a  permanent  barrier  between  the  dominions  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  An  arrangement  on  this 
subject  to  be  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  treaty  of  peace.’32  But  ‘to 
surrender  both  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  of  soil  over  nearly 
one-third  of  the  territorial  dominions  of  the  United  States,  to 
a  number  of  Indians,  not  probably  exceeding  twenty  thousand, 
the  Undersigned  are  so  far  from  being  instructed  or  authorized 
that  they  assure  the  British  plenipotentiaries  that  any  arrange¬ 
ment  for  that  purpose  would  be  instantaneously  rejected  by 
their  government’.33  Ultimately,  by  Article  IX  both  Britain 
and  the  United  States  engaged  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities  with 
the  Indians  and  to  restore  to  them  all  the  possessions,  rights, 
and  privileges  which  they  may  have  enjoyed,  or  been  entitled 
to  in  1 8 1 1 ,  previous  to  such  hostilities.34 

In  1816,  the  home  authorities  accepted  the  recommendation 
of  the  Acting-Governor  of  Canada,  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
Gordon  Drummond,  that  the  superintendence  of  the  Indian 
Department  should  be  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
commander-in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Canada,  i.e.  the  Governor, 
in  lieu  of  being  subjected  to  the  direction  of  the  Civil  Governor 
of  Upper  Canada.35  Notifying  this  decision  to  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Gore,  Bathurst  assured  him  that  the  decision  was 
occasioned  entirely  by  political  motives,  and  not  by  any  doubts 
as  to  the  propriety  of  his  conduct  in  the  administration.36  The 
Government  determined  to  continue  the  practice  of  making  an 
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annual  allowance  of  stores  to  the  Indians  in  Upper  Canada,  but 
such  allowance  had  not  to  be  made  to  those  who  might  be 
resident  within  the  United  States.37 

Colonel  William  Mackay,  who  had  been  in  command  of  the 
settlement  at  Drummond  Island,  reported  that  the  Indians  who 
visited  the  settlement,  and  who  were  for  the  most  part  resident 
in  the  United  States,  evinced  a  hostile  feeling  against  the 
Americans.  The  Governor,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  was  directed 
to  exercise  his  own  discretion  in  affording  them  such  moderate 
supplies  of  clothing  and  other  articles,  but  not  arms  or  ammuni¬ 
tion,  as  might  relieve  their  more  pressing  necessities  and  pre¬ 
venting  their  resorting  to  those  hostile  measures  which  Mackay 
saw  reason  to  apprehend.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  distribution 
of  such  presents,  a  manifest  distinction  should  be  made  in  favour 
of  these  Indians  resident  within  British  possessions.38 

In  the  following  year,  Richard  Rush,  the  American  minister 
in  London,  confidentially  submitted  to  Castlereagh  papers 
charging  the  Canadian  authorities  with  giving  undue  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  Indians  beyond  the  limits  of  the  British  territory 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  an  interest  among  them,  and  with 
furnishing  them  in  the  shape  of  presents  with  the  means  of 
aggression  against  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Bathurst, 
in  a  private  communication  with  Rush,  endeavoured  to  satisfy 
him  that  many  of  the  statements  were  unfounded  or  exaggerated, 
and  that  arms  and  ammunition  no  longer  formed  part  of  the 
issue.  If  the  Indians  were  permitted  to  pass  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  in  numerous  bodies  to  envelop  the  posts  in 
Canada,  and  to  demand,  with  threats,  their  accustomed  sup¬ 
plies,  Bathurst  suggested  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  could  not  be  surprised  if  those  responsible  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  colony  resorted  to  the  most  convenient  means  of 
defence,  namely,  buying  off  the  Indians.  The  despatch  to 
Dalhousie  notifying  these  conversations  requested  him  to  dis¬ 
courage  as  far  as  was  prudent  a  continuance  of  the  intercourse. 39 

Proposals  made  by  Goderich  to  secure  the  reduction  and 
ultimate  abolition  of  the  Indian  Department  met  with  general 
opposition.  Dalhousie  was  directed  in  1827  to  arrange  con- 
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ferences  with  the  chiefs  who  were  entitled  to  annual  presents, 
either  as  subsidies  to  their  tribes,  being  independent,  or  as 
rewards  for  past  services  as  subjects,  or  as  retaining  fees  in  the 
nature  of  half-pay  to  those  who  had  been  employed  in  arms, 
or  lastly,  in  payment  of  annuities  for  lands  ceded,  and  to 
negotiate  with  them  for  the  commutation  of  such  payments  into 
money,  payable  in  the  description  of  coin  most  agreeable  to  the 
chiefs,  and  to  be  issued  regularly  either  in  quarterly,  half-yearly, 
or  annual  instalments.40 

Dalhousie  stated  that  the  proposal  would  be  received  with  the 
utmost  alarm.  The  money  would  be  instantly  spent  in  spirituous 
liquors,  whereas  the  system  of  making  useful  presents  had  been 
intended  expressly  to  remove  the  temptation  of  brutal  drunken¬ 
ness  to  which  all  Indians,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
prone  to  succumb.  All  the  societies  labouring  for  the  moral  and 
religious  improvement  of  Indians  would  call  for  a  revocation  of 
the  order.  Dalhousie  not  only  thought  the  proposed  measure 
fully  fraught  with  mischief  to  the  Indians,  but  also  anticipated 
dangerous  consequences  to  the  Government.  It  was  impossible 
to  abolish  the  establishment,  so  long  as  the  Indians  continued 
to  be  waidike  in  their  ideas  and  recollections.  They  had  their 
treaties,  their  peace  and  war  agreements  constantly  in  mind, 
and  would  insist  upon  their  presents  established  by  long  custom, 
and,  if  not  supplied,  they  would  do  themselves  justice  to  their 
own  satisfaction.  The  department  so  far  from  being  abolished 
should  be  remodelled  and  made  more  efficient.41  Huskisson, 
who  had  succeeded  Goderich,  concurred  in  this  opinion. 

As  a  result  of  Goderich’s  despatch,  Dalhousie  instructed 
Major-General  H.  G.  Darling  who,  in  his  capacity  of  military 
secretary,  had  for  many  years  been  in  charge  of  the  Indian 
Department,  to  proceed  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  both  Canadas 
and  report.  Darling  found  a  sorry  state  of  affairs,  and  numerous 
points  in  which  the  active  interposition  of  the  Government  was 
called  for  on  behalf  of  ‘these  helpless  individuals,  whose  landed 
possessions  (where  they  have  any  assigned  to  them)  are  daily 
plundered  by  their  designing  and  more  enlightened  white 
brethren’.42 
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Darling  reported  as  follows  on  the  tribes  of  Lower  Canada. 
If  the  Algonquins  and  Abenaquais  (‘east-land  or  morning-land’), 
totalling  541,  of  Three  Rivers,  St.  Francis,  and  Becancour  were 
not  maintained  in  possession  of  their  lands,  one  of  three  results 
must  follow:  (1)  they  must  be  entirely  maintained  by  Govern¬ 
ment;  or  (2)  they  would  starve  in  the  streets  if  they  did  not 
crowd  the  gaols;  or  (3)  they  would  throw  themselves  with 
vengeance  in  their  hearts  into  the  arms  of  the  Americans  who 
were  ever  ready  to  receive  them.  The  600  Algonquins  and 
Nipissings  (‘little-water  people’)  of  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Moun¬ 
tains  depended  entirely  upon  hunting  and  contributed  a  large 
proportion  of  furs  to  the  stores  of  the  North  West  and  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Companies  (amalgamated  1821).  Their  situation 
was  becoming  alarming  by  the  rapid  settlement  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ottawa  on  which  they  were  placed  by  Government  in 
1763.  A  branch  of  the  Iroquois  (350)  inhabited  the  village  of 
St.  Regis  on  the  south  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  village 
was  the  scene  of  constant  contention  and  strife  from  its  situation 
on  the  boundary  between  Lower  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and  from  its  being  inhabited  by  a  number  of  Indians  of  the  same 
tribe  who  had  supported  the  Americans  in  the  late  war.  The 
general  conclusion  was  that  until  the  Indians  were  capable  of 
managing  their  own  affairs  and  of  cultivating  with  advantage 
their  own  lands,  and  until  they  were  admitted  individually  to 
the  rights  of  His  Majesty’s  other  subjects,  government  super¬ 
intendence  was  indispensable. 

The  situation  in  Upper  Canada  was  that  the  Americans  were 
endeavouring  to  induce  the  tribes  to  accept  lands  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  if  the  Government  did  not  step  in  between  the 
American  Methodist  missionaries  and  the  Indians  it  might  be 
repented  of  too  late.  Of  the  Six  Nations,  about  2,000, 43  Mohawk 
was  the  principal  village,  but  the  Indians  were  gradually 
settling  on  the  banks  of  the  river  where  they  cultivated  the 
ground  in  companies  or  bands,  a  certain  number  of  families 
dividing  amongst  them  the  produce  of  a  certain  number  of 
acres.  In  lieu  of  a  portion  of  the  presents,  a  sum  of  money  might 
be  spent  annually  on  oxen,  ploughs,  hoes,  and  other  agricultural 
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implements  and  tools.  The  Six  Nations  could  be  considered 
faithful  in  their  attachment  to  the  British  Government,  and  it 
would  depend  upon  the  latter  to  improve  that  feeling  and  rivet 
their  attachment. 

In  general,  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Department  had  done 
little  more  since  the  war  than  superintend  the  issue  of  presents, 
while  the  more  important  object  of  keeping  alive  the  affections 
of  the  Indians  by  a  vigilant  protection  of  their  interests,  and  by 
encouraging  their  disposition  to  settle  into  useful  subjects,  had 
been  altogether  overlooked.  The  number  of  Indians  in  Lower 
Canada  who  received  presents  in  1827  were  3,395:  in  Upper 
Canada  12,919.  In  Lower  Canada  the  posts  from  which  the 
issue  was  made  were  Quebec,  St.  Francois,  Caughnawaga 
(Sault  Saint-Louis),  the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains,  and  St. 
Regis:  in  Upper  Canada,  Kingston,  York  (Toronto),  Fort 
George,  Amherstberg,  and  Drummond  Island,  the  most  westerly 
of  the  Manitoulin  Islands  in  Lake  Huron.  The  last  two  posts 
distributed  presents  to  more  than  half  the  total  number  of 
Indians — 9,422  out  of  16,314. 

The  equipment  as  presents  for  the  Indians  of  Upper  Canada 
was  as  follows:  presents  for  the  Indians  of  Lower  Canada  were 
on  a  smaller  scale. 

1.  Full  equipment  for  Indians  wounded  in  action  with  the 

enemy  and  for  their  wives,  and  for  the  widows  of 
Indians  killed  in  action,  as  well  as  for  others  having 
extraordinary  claims: 

(. a )  Cloth,  molton,  ratteen,  strouds,  Irish  linen, 
printed  calico,  grey  domestic  cotton,  blankets. 
(b)  Cotton  shawls,  thread,  needles,  combs,  awls, 
butcher’s  knives,  tobacco,  ball-shot,  gun¬ 
powder,  flints. 

2.  Common  equipment  for  adults,  boys  and  girls  was  re¬ 

stricted  to  the  articles  shown  in  ( a ) 

3.  Extra  presents  to  meritorious  chiefs  and  warriors  and  their 

families — flags,  medals,  guns,  brass  kettles,  shoes. 

The  successor  of  Dalhousie,  Sir  James  Kempt,  was  called 
upon  by  Murray  to  report  minutely  on  the  subject  of  the  Indian 
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Department,  and  to  submit  the  smallest  establishment  he  con¬ 
sidered  necessary,  and  further  to  report  the  measures  he  might 
consider  necessary  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
Indians,  and  whether  the  measures  hitherto  adopted  for  their 
protection  in  the  lands  and  property  to  which  they  were  fairly 
entitled,  had  been  effectual.44 

Kempt  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  presents  should  be  issued, 
as  far  as  might  be  practicable,  to  the  Indians  at  their  villages 
to  remedy  the  many  evils  resulting  to  them  from  long  journeys 
and  the  consequent  inducement  to  dispose  of  their  presents:45 
as  a  precaution  against  the  presents  getting  into  improper  hands, 
he  suggested  that  all  articles  which  admitted  of  it  should  bear 
some  conspicuous  mark — the  only  article  which  was  marked 
was  the  gun.  As  allies,  Kempt  considered  the  Indians  wasteful 
and  expensive,  but  so  long  as  they  retained  their  habits  of  savage 
life  and  their  alliance  in  war  was  considered  important,  the 
Indian  Department  and  the  issue  of  presents,  however  modified, 
must  be  continued. 

In  Lower  Canada,  the  Indians  were  almost  exclusively  con¬ 
verts  to  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion.  Writing  in  1827  to  the 
Secretaries  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Education,  &c.,  at 
Montreal  about  the  provision  of  schools,  Dalhousie  observed 
that  a  distinction  must  be  made  on  the  subject  between  the 
Indian  tribes  in  Lower  Canada,  who  were  all  Catholics  gener¬ 
ally  speaking  French,  and  those  Indians  of  Upper  Canada  who 
were  Protestants,  and  generally  spoke  English.  ‘To  the  latter,  I 
think,  the  Society  may  turn  its  attention  with  every  prospect  of 
advantage  where  schools  are  not  already  established;  but  not 
so  to  the  former.’46 

Among  the  Indians  in  Upper  Canada,  there  were  very  few 
Roman  Catholics.  The  Methodist  missionaries  from  the  United 
States  were  rapidly  converting  the  heathen  to  Christianity,  but 
it  was  extremely  desirable  that  the  sentiments  of  hostility  to  the 
Established  Church,  and  some  other  objectionable  principles 
which  those  missionaries  were  represented  to  inculcate,  should 
be  counteracted.  Ten  schools  attended  by  251  scholars  had  been 
established  in  Upper  Canada  by  the  Missionary  Society  of  New 
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York.  The  Bishop  of  Quebec  stated  that  the  Society  had  effected 
an  extraordinary  reform  in  the  Mississaga  tribe,  the  chief  agents 
being  two  brothers,  Peter  and  John  Jones,  the  sons  of  a  Welsh 
father  and  an  Ojibway  mother.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  had  also  done  good  work  at  the  Bay  of  Quinte 
and  the  Grand  River,  but  they  were  showing  a  disposition  to 
relinquish  the  field  to  the  New  England  Company  of  London 
which  had  recently  turned  its  attention  to  the  civilization  of  the 
Indians  in  Upper  Canada. 

Kempt  made  a  number  of  recommendations  (i)  to  collect 
the  Indians  in  considerable  numbers,  and  to  settle  them  in 
villages,  with  a  due  portion  of  land  for  their  cultivation  and 
support;  (2)  to  make  such  provision  for  their  religious  improve¬ 
ment,  education,  and  instruction  in  husbandry,  as  circum¬ 
stances  might  from  time  to  time  require;  (3)  to  afford  them 
assistance  in  building  houses;  with  rations;  and  in  procuring 
seed  and  agricultural  implements  commuting,  when  practicable, 
a  portion  of  their  presents  for  the  latter  purpose;  (4)  to  provide 
active  and  zealous  missionaries  for  the  Indians  at  the  Bay  of 
Quinte  and  Gwillimburg,  and  to  send  Wesleyan  missionaries 
from  England  to  counteract  the  objectionable  principles  of  the 
American  Methodist  missionaries.47 

A  reduction  was  made  in  the  establishment  of  the  Indian 
Department  in  accordance  with  Kempt’s  proposal — -there  had 
been  a  previous  reduction  in  1822 — -and  in  1830  the  Depart¬ 
ment  was  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  civil  gover¬ 
nor  in  each  province,  instead  of  the  officer  commanding  His 
Majesty’s  forces  in  North  America.  As  the  early  dealings  of  the 
Government  with  the  Indians  had  almost  exclusive  reference  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  friendship  and  alliance  in  time  of  war, 
the  Department  had  been  largely  of  a  military  character.  The 
Superintendents  had  military  rank,  were  entitled  to  wear  a 
uniform,  and  received  the  same  rates  of  pay  and  allowances 
during  war  as  the  officers  of  corresponding  rank  in  the  regular 
army,  their  expenses  up  to  1832  being  paid  from  the  military 
chest,  provided  for  out  of  the  Army  Extraordinaries.  Their 
duties  were  confined  principally  to  the  conveying  of  the  presents 
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to  the  Indians,  and  attending  at  the  distribution  with  as  much 
military  pomp  and  display  as  the  occasion  would  admit. 
Kempt’s  recommendations,  with  the  exception  of  the  last, 
which  was  not  noticed  in  the  reply,  were  approved,  but  an 
order  was  given  that  the  whole  expense  of  the  Department 
should  not  exceed  £20,000  per  annum.48  This  limitation 
seriously  handicapped  the  policy  of  Kempt,  for  a  great  part 
of  the  sum  was  absorbed  by  the  annual  presents  and  establish¬ 
ment  expenses. 

Besides  the  annual  issue  of  presents,  the  Indians  possessed 
another  source  of  income,  namely,  payments  for  the  surrender 
of  sections  of  their  lands,  the  payments  being  immediate  and 
final  in  some  instances:  in  others  taking  the  form  of  perpetual 
annuities.  In  this  manner,  the  lands  of  the  Indians  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  ‘erosion’  by  the  gradual  but  steady  advance  of  Canadian 
pioneers — a  similar  process  was  at  work  in  the  United  States — 
and  large  areas  were  ceded  to  the  Government  for  the  land- 
hungry  (see  Appendix  9).  Up  to  this  time,  it  was  the  custom  to 
pay  the  annuities  in  goods  of  the  same  description  as  annual 
presents.  This  provided  a  strong  inducement  to  the  Indians  to 
dispose  of  surplus  goods  for  any  object  of  more  immediate  want 
or  attraction,  among  which  strong  liquor  ranked  foremost.  Sir 
John  Colborne,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada, 
received  permission  from  Murray  to  apply  annuities  towards 
building  houses  and  purchasing  agricultural  implements  and 
stock  for  such  members  as  were  disposed  to  settle  in  the  pro¬ 
vince.  The  change  was  unwillingly  adopted  by  the  Indians  at 
first,  but  later  it  met  with  their  universal  approval.  A  dis¬ 
cretionary  control  over  the  expenditure  was  exercised  by  the 
Government,  though  the  Indians  were  allowed  to  settle  among 
themselves  the  manner  in  which  they  desired  the  funds  should 
be  expended. 

In  1830,  Colborne  reported  that  three  tribes  had  been  placed 
under  the  charge  of  a  superintendent  of  the  Indian  Department, 
and  urged  to  clear  a  tract  of  land  between  Lakes  Huron  and 
Simcoe.  The  Indians  were  clearing  ground  sufficient  to  establish 
farms  for  their  immediate  support,  from  which  they  would  be 
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supplied  while  they  were  bringing  into  cultivation  their  indi¬ 
vidual  lots  marked  out  for  their  residence.  Agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  had  been  procured  for  them,  experienced  farmers  had 
been  engaged  to  instruct  them,  and  schoolmasters  to  educate 
their  children.49 

The  expenditure  on  the  Indian  Department  came  under  the 
review  in  1835  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
military  expenditure  in  the  colonies — die  word  ‘military’  is 
significant.  ‘The  Committee  are  of  opinion  .  .  .  that  the  Indian 
Department  may  be  greatly  reduced,  if  not  altogether  abolished; 
and  they  therefore  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  same, 
and  also  to  the  expense  of  articles  annually  distributed  to  the 
Indians,  and  whether  any  arrangement  may  not  be  made  to 
dispense  with  such  distribution  in  future,  or  to  commute  the 
presents  for  money.’ 

Glenelg  was  of  opinion  that  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived  at 
which  it  would  be  possible,  consistently  with  good  faith,  alto¬ 
gether  to  discontinue  the  annual  presents  to  the  Indians. 
Although  no  formal  obligations  could  be  cited  for  such  issues, 
there  was  ample  evidence  that  on  every  occasion  when  Britain 
had  been  engaged  in  war  in  North  America,  the  co-operation 
of  the  Indians  had  been  anxiously  sought  and  obtained,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  years  1777  and  1812.  The  custom  had  existed 
during  a  long  series  of  years,  and  a  prescriptive  title  had  thus 
been  created  which  had  been  practically  admitted  by  all  who 
had  been  officially  cognizant  of  the  matter. 

However,  of  the  Indians  who  received  presents,  a  consider¬ 
able  number  resided  within  the  United  States,  and  only  resorted 
to  Canada  at  the  periods  of  issue:  this  applied  particularly  to 
Upper  Canada,  the  number  of  such  Indians  being  estimated  at 
4,000.  Gosford  was  directed  to  consider  the  whole  question. 
With  respect  to  commutation  for  money  payments,  Gosford  was 
left  at  liberty  to  arrange  partial  or  complete  commutation. 
Glenelg  continued  that  inquiry  should  be  specifically  directed 
to  the  practicability  of  effecting  a  commutation  of  the  presents 
for  some  object  of  permanent  benefit,  and  if  the  consent  of  the 
Indians  could  be  obtained,  the  Government  was  prepared  to 
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sanction  the  application  of  part  of  the  funds  to  the  erection  of 
school-houses,  the  purchase  of  elementary  books,  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  resident  schoolmasters.  Lastly,  the  expenditure  on  the 
Indian  Department  bore  an  undue  proportion  to  the  whole 
amount  of  expenditure  for  both  Canadas — £4,150  in  pay  and 
pensions:  £15,850  for  presents.  Vacancies  that  might  occur  in 
the  establishment  were  not  to  be  filled,  and  the  duty  of  dis¬ 
tributing  the  presents  might  be  wholly  performed  by  the 
Commissariat  Establishment.50 

The  suggested  transfer  to  the  Commissariat  Department  was 
anathema  to  Sir  Francis  B.  Head,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Upper  Canada.  ‘I  conceive  the  government  of  the  Indians 
requires  moral  considerations  and  elastic  adaptations  which  are 
totally  incompatible  with  the  straight  railroad  habits  of  a  public 
accountant;  and  it  is  quite  evident  to  me,  that  if  the  two  parties 
were  brought  into  contact,  either  the  accountant  must  abandon 
his  principles  or  the  poor  Indian  be  made  a  victim  to  the  four 
rules  of  arithmetic.’51 

Gosford  reported  that  the  different  tribes  of  Lower  Canada 
had  been  assembled,  and  the  policy  submitted  for  their  deliber¬ 
ation  at  the  ‘council  fires’.  All  earnestly  deprecated  the  sug¬ 
gested  commutation,  as  highly  injurious  to  them  in  a  social 
point  of  view,  from  the  facility  it  would  afford  to  their  young 
men,  and  to  the  more  dissolute  amongst  them,  of  wasting  in 
drink,  in  a  few  days,  that  which  served  to  clothe,  and  to  supply 
them  for  the  rest  of  the  year  with  the  means  of  procuring  food 
and  the  other  necessaries  of  life.  Moreover,  as  their  white 
brethren  were  provided  with  the  means  of  education  at  the 
public  expense,  they  did  not  think  they  ought  to  be  called  on  to 
surrender  a  portion  of  the  small  allowance  enjoyed  by  them  for 
past  services  rendered  by  themselves  or  their  ancestors.52  The 
official  establishment  of  the  Indian  Department  Gosford 
halved,  by  discontinuing  the  offices  of  the  Quebec  superin¬ 
tendent,  the  St.  Regis  resident  agent,  and  the  interpreters  at 
Three  Rivers  and  Caughnawaga. 

Head,  following  up  preliminary  arrangements  made  by  his 
predecessor,  introduced  sweeping  changes.  At  the  Great  Mani- 
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toulin  Island  in  Lake  Huron,  the  Ghippawas  (‘to  roast  till 
puckered  up’)  and  the  Ottawas  (‘traders’)  at  a  gi'eat  council 
held  expressly  for  the  purpose  made  over  to  Head  23,000 
islands.  The  Saugeen  Indians  also  surrendered  1,500,000  acres 
of  the  very  richest  land  in  Upper  Canada,  adjacent  to  the  lands 
of  the  Canada  Company.  Head’s  plan  was  to  make  the  islands  a 
reserve  for  the  Indians  which  would  provide  fruit,  fishing, 
hunting,  and  bird-shooting.  The  islands  were  to  be  the  property, 
under  British  control,  of  all  Indians  who  should  be  allowed  to 
reside  on  them.  A  short  plain  document  was  signed  by  the  chiefs 
while  in  council,  and  witnessed  by  the  Church  of  England, 
Catholic,  and  Methodist  clergymen  who  were  present,  as  well 
as  by  several  government  officers:  the  document  with  a  wampum 
attached  was  executed  in  duplicate. 

Head  held  decided  views:  ‘The  fate  of  the  red  inhabitants  of 
America,  the  real  proprietors  of  its  soil,  is  without  any  exception, 
the  most  sinful  story  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  human  race 
.  .  .  whenever  and  wherever  the  two  races  come  into  contact 
with  each  other,  it  is  sure  to  prove  fatal  to  the  Red  Man.  How¬ 
ever  bravely  for  a  short  time  he  may  resist  our  bayonets  and 
our  firearms,  sooner  or  later  he  is  called  upon  by  death  to 
submit  to  his  decree;  if  we  stretch  forth  the  hand  of  friendship, 
the  liquid  fire  it  offers  him  to  drink  proves  still  more  destructive 
than  our  wrath;  and  lastly,  if  we  attempt  to  christianize  the 
Indians,  and  for  that  sacred  object  congregate  them  in  villages 
of  substantial  log-houses,  lovely  and  beautiful  as  such  a  theory 
appears,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  to  which  unhesitantly  I  add 
my  humble  testimony,  that  as  soon  as  the  hunting  season  com¬ 
mences,  the  men  (from  warm  clothes  and  warm  houses  having 
lost  their  hardihood)  perish,  or  rather  rot,  in  numbers,  by  con¬ 
sumption  .  .  .  the  greatest  kindness  we  can  perform  towards 
these  intelligent,  simple-minded  people,  is  to  remove  and  fortify 
them  as  much  as  possible  from  all  communication  with  the 
whites.’53 

With  respect  to  presents  to  visiting  Indians,  Head  saw  no 
reason  why  Britain  should  continue  to  make  annual  payments 
to  any  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  And  it 
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amounted  almost  to  an  act  of  hostility  for  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  continue  to  give  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Indians  of 
the  United  States  with  whom  that  people  were  at  that  moment 
engaged  in  civil  war.  Moreover,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
presents  were  shortly  after  their  delivery  to  be  seen  displayed 
for  sale  by  the  shopkeepers  of  the  United  States,  who  often 
obtained  them  almost  for  nothing.  Head  recommended  that 
warning  of  discontinuance  of  the  custom  should  be  given,  the 
presents  continued  for  three  years,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
presents  hereafter  defrayed  out  of  the  sale  of  the  lately  ceded 
lands.  He  also  suggested  a  reduction  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Indian  Department  by  three  superintendents  and  one  inter¬ 
preter:  the  reductions  were  not  carried  into  effect  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  outbreaks  of  1837-8. 

Glenelg  approved  of  the  recommendations,  but  was  far  from 
disposed  to  accept  the  conclusions  of  Head.  ‘I  should  most 
reluctantly  yield  to  the  conviction  that,  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  object,  we  must  abandon  the  hope  of  imparting  to  the 
Indians  the  blessings  of  Christianity  on  the  ground  that  those 
blessings  were  necessarily  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
evils  with  which  they  have  been  hitherto  unhappily  associated.’ 64 
In  a  despatch  to  Head’s  successor,  Sir  George  Arthur,  he  reiter¬ 
ated  that  he  was  most  unwilling  to  assume  that,  in  the  Indians 
of  Upper  Canada,  there  was  any  peculiar  inaptitude  to  profit 
by  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  to  adopt  the  habits  of 
civilized  life.  ‘I  am  happy  that  in  this  view  I  am  confirmed,  not 
only  by  a  reconsideration  of  the  documents  previously  in  my 
possession,  but  by  a  careful  examination  of  those  which  have 
since  reached  me,  both  from  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and 
from  individuals  in  this  country.’ 

On  the  arrangements  as  to  the  Manitoulin  Islands,  Glenelg 
required  further  information,  as  it  had  been  represented  to  him 
by  members  of  the  Aborigines’  Protection  Society  and  others 
that  the  settled  Indians  had  been  involved  in  the  transfer  with¬ 
out  their  consent,  and  that  the  islands  in  every  respect  were 
altogether  unfit  for  the  residence  of  the  Indians.  The  policy  to 
be  pursued  was  first  to  gain  over  the  Indians  from  a  wandering 
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to  a  settled  life.  The  next  important  object  to  be  attained  was 
the  establishment  among  them  of  schools  affording  elementary 
instruction,  not  only  in  the  common  branches  of  education,  but 
also  in  the  rudiments  of  agriculture  and  of  mechanics.  There 
was  to  be  a  gradual  conversion  of  the  usual  presents  into  agri¬ 
cultural  implements  and  the  introduction,  if  possible,  of  a 
change  in  dress.  Great  care,  however,  was  to  be  taken  not  to 
offend  national  habits  and  prejudices,  and  above  all,  that  in 
effecting  the  changes  no  room  should  be  given  for  any  just 
imputation  on  the  good  faith  of  Britain.  The  official  instruc¬ 
tions  concerning  the  title  deeds  of  Indian  lands  should  be  made 
known  to  the  Indians  as  extensively  as  possible.  A  previous 
despatch  directed  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  deliver  into 
Indian  hands  the  actual  title  deeds:  the  title  deeds  should  be 
drawn  up  in  writing  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Crown  Lands,  and  any  person  or  persons  deputed 
on  behalf  of  the  Indians  might  convince  themselves,  by  inspec¬ 
tion,  of  the  fact  of  such  record — from  Glenelg’s  despatch  to 
Durham  {infra)  we  learn  that  the  objection  to  conferring  on 
the  Indians  saleable  titles  was  the  likelihood  of  exposing  them 
to  the  frauds  and  artifices  of  designing  persons.  The  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Department  should  be  cheer¬ 
fully  afforded  to  the  missionaries.  Lastly,  annual  reports  were 
to  be  rendered  on  births,  marriages,  deaths:  the  proportion  of 
Indians  entirely  or  partially  located:  the  number  of  acres  in 
cultivation,  &c.  T  commit  to  your  hands  the  task  of  carrying 
out  the  intentions  of  Her  Majesty’s  government  in  this  matter, 
convinced  that  you  share  our  anxiety  to  protect  and  cherish 
this  helpless  race,  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and  to 
extend  and  consolidate  the  advantages  which  they  possess  as 
the  dependents  of  the  British  Crown.’55 

The  rebellions  of  1837  temporarily  diverted  attention  from 
the  Indians,  but  Glenelg  wrote  to  Durham  who  was  sent  out 
to  inquire  into  the  whole  question  of  Canadian  affairs:  ‘Among 
the  various  matters  which  demand  your  attention,  although 
there  are  some  of  more  immediate  exigency  as  to  our  political 
relations  in  North  America,  yet  there  is  not  one  of  graver 
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importance  in  itself,  or  involving  obligations  of  a  deeper  and 
more  enduring  character.’  Durham  was  authorized  to  carry 
into  effect  the  measures  proposed  in  a  report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  Lower  Canada  (1837). 56  Glenelg 
observed  that  the  objections  stated  against  the  commutation  of 
the  presents  for  money  seemed  to  him  to  be  decisive.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Indians  as  to  education  was  far  from  creditable  to 
Britain.  ‘Under  the  French  government,  that  people  were 
placed  under  the  special  care  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  a  class 
of  men  of  whom  it  must  be  admitted,  that  whatever  may  have 
been  their  delinquencies  in  the  Old  World,  they  have  in  the 
New  been  known  chiefly  as  the  Protectors  and  Civilizers  of  a 
Race  forsaken  or  trampled  upon  by  all  beside.’  Durham  was 
accordingly  to  take  into  immediate  consideration  the  best  means 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  schools,  &c.,  among  them. 
With  respect  to  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Indians  of  Lower 
Canada,  Glenelg  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  measure 
he  had  directed  Sir  G.  Arthur  to  adopt  in  Upper  Canada,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  lands  proposed  to  be  reserved  for  their  benefit, 
it  should  be  distinctly  provided  that  the  land  so  reserved  should 
be  inalienable  by  the  Indians  without  the  express  consent  of  the 
executive  government,  and  that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of 
the  Government,  should  the  Indians  not  cultivate  the  land,  to 
remove  them  to  other  hunting  grounds,  when  the  advance  of 
settlements  might  render  such  a  measure  expedient.57  Durham’s 
stricture  on  the  alienation  of  lands  by  the  Indians  is  given  in 
Appendix  9. 

On  the  land  question,  Captain  Thomas  Gummersall  Ander¬ 
son,  superintendent  of  the  Indians  at  Coldwater,  made  terse 
comments  in  1835:  ‘Most  important  changes  have  taken  place, 
since  the  war,  throughout  the  British,  as  well  as  the  United 
States  territory;  the  Indian  lands  have  been  encroached  upon, 
it  is  true,  not  without  payment,  but  that  payment  has  been 
that  of  a  careful  and  prudent  worldly  man  making  a  bargain 
with  an  improvident  spendthrift.’68  The  1842  Commissioners 
{infra)  pointed  out  that  if  the  Government  had  not  made 
arrangements  for  the  voluntary  surrender  of  the  lands,  the 
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white  settlers  would  gradually  have  taken  possession  of  them, 
without  offering  any  compensation  whatever.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  adopted  the  most  humane  course,  in  their  opinion,  in 
inducing  the  Indians  by  offers  of  compensation,  to  remove 
quietly  to  more  distant  hunting  grounds,  or  to  confine  them¬ 
selves  within  more  limited  reserves,  instead  of  leaving  them  and 
the  white  settlers  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  a  protracted  struggle 
for  ownership. 

In  1836,  the  return  of  Indians  under  the  protection  of  the 
Indian  Department  of  Lower  Canada  showed  a  total  of  3,575, 
distributed  among  seven  tribes.  In  agriculture,  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  of  late  years,  but  the  imposition  upon 
the  women  of  the  greater  part  of  the  labour  in  the  fields  and 
household,  the  males  holding  the  opinion  that  such  labour  was 
undignified,  was  still  prevalent.  The  women  made  moccasins, 
snowshoes,  and  fancy  articles  of  bark  work  which  they  disposed 
of  to  the  white  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  Iroquois  found  employ¬ 
ment  during  the  season  of  navigation  as  pilots  to  timber  rafts 
and  bateaux  through  the  dangerous  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Ottawa  rivers. 

On  the  settlement  at  Manitoulin  Island,  Anderson,  the 
Superintendent,  submitted  a  report  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  1839,  but  it  was  not  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  climate  was  healthy  and  favourable  to  the  growth  of  all 
necessaries  of  life.  On  the  island  as  well  as  on  the  surrounding 
country  there  was  little  or  no  game,  but  in  the  adjoining  waters 
there  was  abundance  of  fish.  The  Ottawas  who  had  left  the 
United  States  to  settle  on  the  island  had  all  their  lives  been 
farmers.  In  autumn  each  family  cured  sufficient  fish  to  last  them 
through  the  winter,  and  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  leave 
their  homes  in  search  of  food.  They  had  long  been  converted 
from  heathenism,  were  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
had  their  own  priest  and  log  church  and  many  comfortable  log 
dwellings  of  their  own  construction.  The  Chippawas  trusted  to 
the  precarious  mode  of  spearing  fish  through  the  ice  during 
winter.  They  had  required  much  persuasion  to  commence  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  soil:  they  did  not  raise  sufficient  to  support  their 
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families,  and  they  necessarily  often  changed  camp.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Chippawas  were  still  heathen.  Obstacles  to  their 
conversion  were  their  superstitions,  their  fear  of  not  being 
allowed  to  drink  whisky,  the  bad  advice  of  traders  who  erron¬ 
eously  supposed  that  conversion  would  destroy  their  trade,  and 
the  reluctance  of  those  who  had  a  plurality  of  wives  to  turn 
them  away.  Other  tribes  of  Upper  Canada  were  the  Mississagas 
(‘eagles’)  of  the  River  Credit;  Alnwick:  Rice,  Mud,  and  Balsam 
Lakes. 

The  Indians  resident  on  the  island,  as  well  as  the  visitors, 
were  much  pleased  with  the  formation  of  the  establishment.  The 
visiting  Indians  thought  the  stoppage  of  presents  a  great  hard¬ 
ship.  They  were  faced  with  the  threat  of  being  deprived  of  the 
payments  due  from  the  American  Government  if  they  came  to 
reside  on  the  island,  and  if  they  did  not  come  they  lost  the 
presents  from  the  British  Government.  Many  preferred  to  lose 
their  land  payments  for  the  known  certainty  of  receiving 
presents.59  The  1842  Commissioners  reported  that  5,812  Indians 
arrived  at  Manitoulin  in  1842  to  receive  their  presents:  5,000 
had  to  travel  from  100  to  400  miles  or  more,  chiefly  in  canoes, 
and  the  number  included  as  many  as  1,063  children  under  5. 
In  view  of  the  evils  associated  with  postponing  the  issue  of 
presents  until  all  the  Indians  had  arrived,  the  Commissioners 
recommended  the  issue  to  the  Indians  as  they  arrived.  Three 
evils  were  indicated:  (1)  the  congregation  of  Indians  for  several 
days  in  temporary  wigwams  and  within  a  crowded  space  had  a 
bad  physical  and  moral  effect;  (2)  their  civilization  was  retarded 
by  visitors  encouraging  them  to  indulge  in  their  superstitious 
and  barbarous  customs,  their  dances  and  other  spectacles;  (3) 
the  example  of  the  mess  kept  up  during  the  stay  of  the  visitors 
was  opposed  to  the  efforts  of  the  Superintendent  to  enforce 
temperance  in  the  Indians.60  Special  Commissioners  appointed 
in  1 856  to  investigate  Indian  affairs  reported  that  the  Manitoulin 
scheme  was  practically  a  failure,  and  gave  as  reasons  (1)  the 
tribes  did  not  congregate  there  as  was  anticipated;  (2)  the 
inherent  disposition  of  the  Indians  to  wander  without  restraint; 
(3)  the  natural  apathy  of  the  Indian  character. 
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At  the  instance  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada, 
an  inquiry  was  set  on  foot  in  1839.  The  terms  of  reference  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  Mr.  Justice  James  Buchanan  Macaulay,  and 
William  Hepburn  (later  one  of  the  1842  Commissioners)  who 
conducted  the  inquiry  were:  to  investigate  the  condition,  both 
in  a  moral  and  political  point  of  view,  of  the  different  tribes, 
and  the  extent  of  their  lands  and  annuities,  and  whether  any 
alteration  or  amendment  might  be  beneficially  introduced  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  Indian  Department.  Their  first 
report,  submitted  in  February  1840,  was  confined  to  the  subject 
of  the  Department,  printed,  but  never  formally  adopted  nor 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  inquiry  was  not  con¬ 
tinued,  and  at  the  union  of  the  two  provinces  in  1840  (3  &  4 
Viet.  c.  35)  as  a  result  of  Durham’s  recommendation,  Lord 
Sydenham  combined  and  remodelled  the  various  public  depart¬ 
ments  with  the  exception  of  that  connected  with  the  Indians. 
In  some  respects,  Sydenham’s  general  views  coincided  with 
those  of  Head.  Combining  a  system  of  pupilage  with  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Indians  in  civilized  parts  of  the  country  led  only  to 
embarrassment  to  the  Government,  expense  to  the  Crown,  a 
waste  of  the  resources  of  the  province,  and  injury  to  the  Indians 
themselves.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Indian  lost  all  the  good 
qualities  of  his  wild  state,  and  acquired  nothing  but  the  vices 
of  civilization.  He  did  not  become  a  good  settler,  an  agricul¬ 
turist,  or  a  mechanic.  What  he  did  become  was  a  drunkard  and 
a  debauchee,  and  his  females  and  family  followed  the  same 
course.61 

The  vexed  question  of  presents  was  again  to  the  fore  in  1842. 
Stanley  wrote  to  Governor  Bagot  that  there  could  be  no 
question  that  the  faith  of  the  British  Government  must  be 
religiously  preserved:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no 
motive  which  should  lead  the  Government  to  go  beyond  the 
preservation  of  that  faith,  or  to  offer  extraordinary  inducements 
to  Indian  tribes  to  settle  in  Canada.  Except  by  a  very  strained 
construction,  the  pledge  could  not  be  held  to  apply  to  tribes 
who  had  neither  visited,  nor  received  presents,  and  who,  up  to 
the  period  of  the  engagements,  were  living  in  the  United  States 
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(some  query  had  arisen  about  Chippawas  and  Oneidas).  In 
Stanley’s  opinion,  it  was  quite  reasonable  to  promulgate  to  the 
Indians  that  the  presents  would  be  discontinued  after  the  present 
generation  of  recipients;  that  is  to  say,  after  the  death  of  all 
who  were  then  of  age  to  receive  presents  on  their  own  account.62 

As  a  result  of  the  Governor-General  being  called  upon  for 
the  information  required  by  Glenelg  in  1838,  Bagot  appointed 
10  October  1842  three  commissioners,  Rawson  William  Raw- 
son,  John  Davidson,  and  William  Hepburn,  to  inquire  into 
the  affairs  of  Indians  in  Canada  and  the  application  of  the 
annual  grant  of  money  made  by  the  imperial  Parliament  for 
the  benefit  of  that  race.  Their  report,  a  mine  of  information, 
was  dated  22  January  1844. 63  The  Commissioners  found  that 
in  his  native  state  the  Indian  was  physically  characterized  by 
height,  beauty  of  proportions,  nobility  of  carriage,  activity, 
strength,  and  suppleness.  With  civilization  and  the  progress  of 
settlement,  however,  he  had  deteriorated.  The  untutored  Indian 
was  inordinately  fond  of  liquor.  Familiarity  with  a  warm  log 
hut,  and  other  comforts  of  civilization,  no  longer  qualified  him 
to  brave  the  exposure  and  hardships  upon  his  long  and  distant 
hunting  expeditions,  and  he  became  a  victim  to  consumption, 
catarrh,  rheumatism,  &c.,  with  scrofula,  the  consequence  of 
insufficient  and  bad  food.  A  further  cause  of  deterioration  was 
frequent  inter-marriages  of  blood  relations,  and  irregular  con¬ 
nexions  with  profligate  whites.  In  his  semi-civilized  state  the 
Indian  was  indolent  to  excess,  intemperate,  suspicious,  cunning, 
covetous,  and  addicted  to  lying  and  fraud. 

In  most  of  the  seven  Indian  settlements  of  Lower  Canada 
there  was  no  school,  and  attempts  which  had  at  various  times 
been  made  by  the  Government  and  charitable  societies  to 
establish  schools  among  them  had  been  frustrated  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  who  were  generally  opposed 
to  the  influence  of  a  Protestant  teacher  ( extra  ecclesiam  Romanam 
salus  non  esse  potest)  and  to  the  introduction  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  among  the  tribes.  Several  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 
were  paid  by  the  Government:  others  were  maintained  by  the 
seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  Since  1823  the  Indians,  as  a  result  of 
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a  regulation  made  by  Dalhousie,  had  received  advice  and 
attendance  when  necessary  from  army  medical  officers. 

In  Upper  Canada  there  were  three  classes  of  Indians  (i) 
resident  Indians  located  within  the  province:  unlike  those  of 
Lower  Canada  these  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  com¬ 
paratively  recently;  (2)  wandering  Indians  living  within  the 
province  and  the  territory  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and 
dependent  upon  the  chase  and  fishing  for  their  subsistence; 
(3)  visiting  Indians  (those  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  British 
in  the  American  Wars)  resident  in  the  United  States  who 
attended  annually  to  receive  presents.  With  regard  to  the  two 
latter  classes  the  Commissioners  could  furnish  very  little  in¬ 
formation,  as  they  came  under  observation  only  when  they 
attended  for  presents.  The  announcement  at  Manitoulin  in 
1837  of  the  discontinuance  of  presents  to  visiting  Indians  at  the 
expiration  of  three  years  had  been  interpreted  as  implying  that 
presents  would  be  continued  to  those  who  settled  in  British 
North  America  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  the  three 
years,  an  interpretation  repudiated  by  the  imperial  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  1841  a  notice  was  issued  that  those  Indians  who  should 
not  have  become  settlers  prior  to  the  1843  issue  should  hence¬ 
forward  cease  to  receive  presents,  a  decision  which  had  led  to 
considerable  immigration  of  American  Indians  into  Canada. 
The  Six  Nations  depended  for  subsistence  almost  entirely  upon 
agriculture.  The  Oneidas  of  the  River  Thames  showed  little 
decrease  in  their  partiality  for  hunting  and  fishing,  usually 
leaving  home  towards  the  end  of  October  and  remaining  away 
till  the  beginning  of  January.  In  the  same  district  the  Delawares, 
Chippawas,  and  Munsees  had  settled  down  to  agriculture. 

Up  to  a  recent  period,  the  policy  of  the  Government  had  been 
directed  to  securing  the  services  of  the  Indians  in  time  of  war, 
the  Commissioners  observed,  rather  than  to  reclaiming  them 
from  barbarism,  and  encouraging  them  in  the  adoption  of  the 
habits  and  arts  of  civilization,  but  since  1830  a  more  enlightened 
policy  had  been  pursued,  and  much  had  been  done  in  Upper 
Canada  both  by  the  Government  and  the  various  religious 
bodies  to  promote  their  civilization.  For  the  Mohawks  of  Grand 
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River,  of  whom  the  greater  part  lived  in  log  houses  scattered 
over  the  tract,  there  being  only  three  villages,  Mohawk  (about 
24  houses),  Tuscarora,  and  Cayuga,  a  missionary  had  been  sent 
about  sixteen  years  previously  by  the  Company  for  the  Promo¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England  and  the  parts  adjacent  in 
America  (the  New  England  Company).  In  addition  to  the 
churches  at  Mohawk  Village  and  Tuscarora,  the  former  con¬ 
taining  the  family  vault  of  Joseph  Brant,  there  was  a  Methodist 
chapel  at  Salt  Springs,  and  a  congregation  of  Baptists  held 
services  in  private  houses  at  Tuscarora:  there  were  also  several 
schools — five  day  and  one  boarding.  The  Chippawas  and 
Munsees  (‘at  place  where  stones  gathered  together’)  of  the  same 
district  had  a  Church  of  England  missionary,  appointed  in  1 840 
— he  had  previously  ministered  as  a  clergyman — at  a  salary  of 
£100  borne  upon  the  parliamentary  grant,  and  a  Wesleyan 
missionary  supported  by  the  Canadian  branch  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  Four  schools  also  were  established  in  the  River  Thames 
area.  There  were  two  settlements  on  Manitoulin  Island.  At 
Wequamekong,  a  Roman  Catholic  village,  there  was  a  school¬ 
master  paid  out  of  the  parliamentary  grant,  and  a  priest  of  the 
Austrian  Leopold  Society.  At  Manitowaning,  a  Protestant 
village,  the  establishment  included  a  resident  surgeon,  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  schoolmaster,  a  master 
carpenter,  a  blacksmith,  a  millwright,  a  mason,  a  cooper,  a 
shoemaker,  a  sawyer,  and  six  labourers  all  supported  out  of  the 
parliamentary  grant. 

On  the  question  of  isolation,  the  Commissioners  stated  that 
the  Indians  usually  had  a  strong  veneration  and  affection  for 
their  old  haunts,  and  considered  it  a  disgrace  to  abandon  the 
bones  of  their  ancestors;  while  the  faith  of  the  Crown,  and  every 
principle  of  justice,  was  opposed  to  their  compulsory  removal. 
While  they  remained  among  the  whites,  experience  had  taught 
that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  closest  communication 
between  them.  This  being  so,  the  true  and  only  practicable 
policy  was  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  tribes  to  the  level  of  their 
white  neighbours,  and  to  prepare  them  to  undertake  the  offices 
and  duties  of  citizens.  To  this  there  appeared  to  be  no  insur- 
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mountable  impediment — the  Indians  possessed  all  the  higher 
attributes  of  the  mind,  their  perceptions  of  religion  and  their 
sense  of  moral  obligations  were  just,  and  their  aptitude  for  in¬ 
struction  was  great.  But  the  1856  Commissioners  reported: 
‘With  sorrow  however,  we  must  confess  that  any  hope  of  raising 
the  Indians  as  a  body  to  the  social  or  political  level  of  their 
white  neighbours,  is  yet  but  a  glimmering  and  distant  spark.’ 

A  number  of  general  recommendations  were  made,  for 
example,  that  every  practicable  measure  be  adopted  to  familiar¬ 
ize  the  Indians  with  the  management  of  property,  with  the 
outlay  of  money,  and  with  the  exercise  of  such  offices  among 
themselves  as  they  were  qualified  to  fill,  such  as  rangers,  path- 
masters  and  other  officers  for  township  purposes:  and  that 
institutions  calculated  to  promote  economy,  such  as  Savings 
Banks  and  Building  Societies  be  established  among  them. 

The  issue  of  presents  had  doubtless  had  the  effect  of  creating 
an  undue  feeling  of  dependence.64  The  presents  provided  him 
and  every  member  of  his  family  annually  with  a  suit  of  clothing. 
His  food  consisted  of  the  game  which  he  killed  with  the  gun  and 
ammunition  supplied  to  him  by  the  Government:  of  the  fish 
caught  with  the  net  and  hooks  supplied  from  the  same  source. 
The  few  implements  which  he  required,  such  as  hatchets, 
tomahawks,  knives,  needles,  thimbles,  scissors,  kettles,  frying 
pans,  &c.,  were  provided  by  the  Government,  to  which  were 
added  a  few  objects  of  luxury  as  pipes,  tobacco,  looking-glasses, 
and  of  ornaments  such  as  medals,  brooches,  arm  bands,  gorgets, 
and  ear  bobs. 

The  testimony  against  the  commutation  of  presents  for 
money  the  Commissioners  considered  conclusive,  and  they 
advised  the  continuance  of  presents  until  the  Indians  could 
maintain  themselves,  when  the  nature  of  the  gifts  might  be 
changed.  Various  suggestions  were  made  for  limiting  and  grad¬ 
ually  abolishing  the  issues,  to  which  a  pencilled  note  was  added 
at  the  Colonial  Office:  ‘Lord  Stanley  has  fixed  that  the  issues 
should  cease  after  the  death  of  the  present  recipients.  Has  the 
instruction  been  disregarded?’  (the  order  had  been  given  in 
May  1842). 
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The  land  problem  received  detailed  consideration.  All  title 
deeds  should  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Provincial  Regis¬ 
trar  and  be  open  as  any  other  public  documents  to  inspection. 
Where  no  title  deeds  existed  they  should  be  supplied  and 
recorded  in  the  same  manner.  Title  deeds  so  recorded  should 
be  considered  by  the  Government  as  equally  binding  with  any 
other  similar  documents  and  should  preclude  all  power  of 
resumption,  without  the  consent  of  the  Indians  concerned. 
Where  the  reserve  had  not  been  surveyed,  or  any  doubt  existed 
as  to  its  proper  limits,  steps  should  be  forthwith  taken  to  supply 
the  information,  which  should  be  kept  in  the  Indian  Depart¬ 
ment  office  for  inspection,  with  diagrams  of  the  reserve.  The 
several  tribes  should  be  encouraged  to  divide  their  reserves 
among  themselves,  and  to  appropriate  a  portion  (maximum 
ioo  acres)  to  each  family  or  member,  surrendering  to  the 
Government  the  remainder  in  trust  to  be  sold  for  their  benefit — 
opinion  at  the  Colonial  Office  was  that  this  recommendation 
required  consideration.  In  all  instances  of  such  division,  or  of 
individual  members  of  a  tribe  adopting  a  fixed  location  with 
the  consent  of  the  tribe,  a  limited  title  deed  should  be  granted 
securing  possession  to  the  holder  and  his  heirs,  with  the  power 
of  transferring  or  devising  the  same  to  any  member  of  his 
family  or  of  his  tribe,  but  not  to  a  white  man,  and  protecting 
him  in  his  possession  in  the  event  of  any  surrender  of  the  reserve 
by  the  rest.  Upon  the  issue  of  the  title  deed  a  gratuity  in  agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  stock,  furniture,  or  other  useful  articles 
should  be  given  in  commutation  of  all  further  claim  to  presents: 
the  Colonial  Office  observations  were  that  the  recommendation 
was  a  good  one  provided  the  previous  one  was  advisable — but 
would  it  be  accepted  by  the  Indians? 

Another  proposition  was  founded  upon  the  conviction  of  the 
Commissioners  that  it  was  desirable  to  release  the  Indians  from 
their  state  of  tutelage  as  soon  as  they  were  competent  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Upon  a  report  from  an  officer  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  that  an  Indian  was  qualified  by  education,  knowledge  of 
the  arts  and  customs  of  civilized  life,  and  habits  of  industry  and 
prudence,  to  protect  his  own  interests,  and  to  maintain  himself 
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as  an  independent  member  of  the  general  community,  the 
Government  should  be  prepared  to  grant  him  a  patent  for  the 
land  in  his  actual  cultivation  or  occupation,  and  for  as  much 
more  as  he  might  be  entitled  to  upon  an  equitable  division  of 
the  reserve  of  his  tribe  (maximum  200  acres).  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  felt  that  to  postpone  this  form  of  emancipation  until  the 
whole  body  was  advanced  to  that  stage  would  be  the  most 
effectual  way  of  retarding  that  event,  and  that  the  example  and 
encouragement  held  out  by  the  admission  of  their  more  en¬ 
lightened  members  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  would  be 
the  highest  incentive  to  exertion. 

In  Upper  Canada,  the  Crown  was  the  agent  in  trust  for  the 
sale  of  various  tracts  of  land  surrendered  by  several  tribes  for 
the  purpose  of  being  sold  for  their  benefit — in  Lower  Canada 
no  surrender  of  land  had  been  made — -and  the  management  of 
sales  was  conducted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands.  The 
Commissioners  were  critical  of  the  system  of  management. 
Neither  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  nor  the  Chief  Super¬ 
intendent  had  kept  accounts  of  sales  which  would  show  the 
amount  accruing  to  each  tribe:  the  Six  Nations  alone  had  a 
separate  account.  The  cost  of  management  had  been  excessive 
and  had  fallen  most  unequally  upon  the  several  tribes.  The 
Chief  Superintendent  had  kept  no  account  of  the  monies  he 
had  received  from  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  nor  of 
the  purposes  for  which  he  had  received  them. 

Surrenders  were  made  for  (1)  payments  at  the  time;  (2) 
annuities;  (3)  sale,  the  amount  realized  being  credited  to  the 
Indian  services.  In  general,  the  Government  engaged  to  pay 
the  full  amount  either  in  goods  at  the  Montreal  prices  or  in 
money.  Originally  the  annuities  were  defrayed  by  Parliament, 
but  in  1 834  the  charge  was  transferred  to  the  Territorial  Revenue 
of  the  Province,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  surrendered 
lands.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Act  of  Union  (1840)  made 
no  provision  for  this  charge  on  the  Crown  Fund,  and  there  was 
therefore  no  legal  provision  for  the  annuities,  but  no  difficulty 
had  yet  occurred.  The  oversight  was  subsequently  remedied, 
but  the  1856  Commissioners  observed  that  the  fact  of  the  over- 
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sight  was  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  disregard  of  Indian 
interests  by  the  imperial  Government. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Indian  Department,  the  Commissioners 
were  of  opinion  that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  benevolent  views 
of  the  imperial  Government,  considerable  changes  were  re¬ 
quisite  in  the  general  system  of  management,  and  that  with  a 
view  to  the  same  object,  and  to  the  necessity  of  increased 
economy,  the  Department  required  to  be  entirely  remodelled. 
They  objected  to  the  continuance  of  resident  superintendents 
as  tending  materially  to  perpetuate  the  helplessness  of  the 
Indians  and  their  habit  of  dependence  upon  the  Government. 
The  management  of  the  Indians  should  be  placed  under  the 
Civil  Secretary  with  the  view  to  its  being  brought  more  immedi¬ 
ately  under  the  notice  of  the  Governor- General.  The  two 
branches  should  be  united,  the  records  kept  in  one  office,  and 
the  business  conducted  at  the  seat  of  government.  Three  dis¬ 
tricts  should  be  formed,  each  to  be  under  the  control  of  an 
Indian  Visitor:  (i)  Lower  Canada;  (2)  the  tribes  in  Upper 
Canada  then  under  the  separate  charge  of  the  Chief  Super¬ 
intendent;  (3)  the  remainder,  then  supervised  by  five  Resident 
Superintendents.  A  primary  object  should  be  the  appointment 
of  missionaries  and  school  teachers  in  each  settlement.  At  the 
time,  four  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England  were  sup¬ 
ported  in  Upper  Canada  out  of  the  parliamentary  grant,  and 
five  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in  Lower  Canada.  Similarly, 
there  were  two  schoolmasters  at  Manitoulin  Island  and  one  in 
Lower  Canada. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  provision  of  proper  educational 
facilities,  the  Commissioners  recognized,  was  that  of  finance.  If 
the  whole  of  the  funds  of  the  Department  were  devoted  to  this 
single  object,  it  would  be  unequal  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
3,000  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  in  the  two  pro¬ 
vinces  at  the  four  manual  labour  schools  which  they  recom¬ 
mended  should  be  established— the  New  England  Company 
already  maintained  a  school  of  this  description  for  the  Six 
Nations  of  the  Grand  River.  Nevertheless,  the  measures  of 
economy  which  they  recommended  would  give  a  surplus  of 
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about  £3,000  per  annum  to  which  might  probably  be  added 
£1,500  as  a  contribution  from  the  several  tribes. 

Metcalfe  intimated  his  general  concurrence  in  the  recom¬ 
mendations,  but  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  benefits  expected 
might  not  be  so  readily  or  so  certainly  produced  as  was  antici¬ 
pated,  ‘for  it  is  always  more  easy  to  imagine  good  results  than 
to  realize  them’.65  Stanley  approved  of  the  Report,  and  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  was  the  complete  re¬ 
modelling  of  the  Indian  Department  in  which  it  was  manifest 
that  gross  abuses  had  prevailed  and  still  existed.  On  the  subject 
of  presents  he  noted  that  the  suggestions  seemed  to  be  identical 
with  those  he  had  dii'ected  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  1842, 
and  from  the  circumstances  of  their  being  now  proposed  for 
adoption,  he  concluded  that  his  instructions  had  been  entirely 
disregarded.  ‘I  should  be  glad  to  receive  an  explanation  on 
this  point.’66 

In  reply  to  his  instructions,  Metcalfe  stated  he  had  taken 
steps  to  remodel  the  Indian  Department,  but  he  was  appre¬ 
hensive  that  an  immediate  saving  to  the  extent  anticipated  by 
the  Commissioners  could  not  be  realized.  The  establishment  of 
mechanics  and  labourers  at  Manitoulin  would  be  abolished  that 
season.  He  was  desirous  of  being  informed  to  what  extent  he 
was  authorized  to  contribute  from  imperial  funds  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes  (a  pencilled  note  on  his  despatch  reads:  ‘Why 
are  the  Indians  not  to  receive  from  the  province  assistance  for 
education  just  as  much  as  any  other  class  of  persons’)  Metcalfe 
could  not  explain  why  Stanley’s  instructions  re  the  excluding 
from  the  estimates  for  presents  all  children  born  after  a  certain 
date  had  not  been  attended  to,  but  the  step  would  appear  to 
have  been  deferred  like  many  other  arrangements  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  then  sitting:  however,  he  would  now  direct  the 
orders  to  be  carried  into  effect.67 

In  1846,  the  Legislative  Assembly  voted  an  address  to  the 
Queen  praying  that  she  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  inter¬ 
pose  and  prevent  the  discontinuance  of  presents:  discontinuance 
would  be  regarded  by  the  Indians  as  a  breach  of  sacred  compact 
and  would  render  them  discontented.  The  Earl  of  Cathcart  in 
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forwarding  the  address  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  in  the 
sentiments.  The  reply  of  Grey  was  that  there  appeared  to  be  no 
ground  for  regarding  the  continuance  of  the  presents  as  guar¬ 
anteed  on  the  honour  of  the  British  Crown.  He  could  only  look 
upon  the  matter  as  a  question  of  policy,  and  as  such  ‘I  am 
constrained  to  state  that  neither  on  the  ground  of  securing  the 
defence  of  the  province  against  external  enemies,  nor  on  the 
ground  of  the  interests  of  the  Indians  themselves,  can  I  regard 
it  as  desirable  to  depart  from  the  intention  of  effecting  a  gradual 
reduction  of  these  presents.’68 

A  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  July  1850  on  supply 
led  Grey  to  warn  Elgin  that  he  must  be  prepared  for  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  Indian  presents  as  a  charge  upon  the  imperial 
Government:  ‘I  understand  that  the  feeling  shown  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  against  this  Grant  was  very  strong  indeed.’69  The  debate 
was  on  the  proposed  vote  of  £14, 102  for  the  Indian  Department 
which  was  opposed  by  Hume,  Cobden,  and  Bright.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  C.  Wood,  said  the  presents  were 
distributed  to  certain  semi-barbarous  tribes  as  compensation 
for  their  retiring  from  hunting  grounds,  but  he  would  undertake 
to  communicate  with  the  Governor-General  and  urge  dis¬ 
continuance,  or  if  that  were  not  possible,  its  limitation  within 
the  narrowest  limits,  consistently  with  due  regard  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  public  faith.  Bright  suggested  that  the  Canadian 
Parliament  should  pay  the  grant  seeing  that  Canada  possessed 
the  hunting  grounds  for  which  this  compensation  was  paid.70 
To  Grey’s  letter,  Elgin  replied  that  the  Indians  were  getting 
into  a  great  agitation  about  their  presents  in  consequence  of  the 
debate.  ‘No  doubt  there  is  much  to  be  said  against  the  vote  for 
the  Indians,  and  it  was  a  most  fair  subject  for  criticism.  Indeed 
the  whole  Indian  question  is  a  most  perplexing  one,  for  they 
are  such  a  miserable  set  and  are  so  surrounded  by  villains  that 
in  dealing  with  them  one  is  always  getting  from  one  difficulty 
into  another.’71 

After  considering  the  estimate  for  1851,  Grey  informed  Elgin 
that  he  must  be  prepared  for  its  being  immediately  reduced  in 
amount,  and  altogether  put  an  end  to  at  a  very  early  period.72 
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Colonel  R.  Bruce,  Elgin’s  military  secretary  and  acting  Super¬ 
intendent-General  of  Indian  Affairs,  submitted  a  report  early 
in  1851  concerning  which  Grey  wrote  that  it  showed  that  the 
money  granted  by  Britain  continued  to  be  expended  as  here¬ 
tofore  in  supplying  the  Indians  with  dress  and  ornaments,  and 
with  instruments  of  the  chase,  and  that  none  of  it  went  to  their 
instruction,  or  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  Con¬ 
sequently,  Elgin  was  instructed  that  after  1851  the  presents  to 
the  different  classes  of  Indians  specified  by  Bruce  were  to  be 
progressively  diminished  until  the  whole  should  have  ceased  in 
1858.  ‘I  have  merely  to  add  the  expression  of  my  confidence 
that,  in  so  far  as  any  assistance  is  either  due  to  them  as  com¬ 
pensation  for  lands,  or  demanded  by  a  humane  interest  in 
their  improvement,  the  Provincial  Parliament  will  never  be 
insensible  to  the  claims  which  the  former  occupants  of  the 
Canadian  territory  have  upon  the  consideration  of  the  great 
and  flourishing  European  community  by  which  it  is  now 
inhabited.’73 

Hitherto,  only  incidental  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
territory  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  By  its  charter  2  May 
1670  the  Company  was  granted  the  monopoly  of  trade  watered 
by  rivers  flowing  into  Hudson  Bay:  in  practice,  this  meant  the 
monopoly  of  the  lucrative  fur-trade.  After  the  cession  of  Canada 
to  Britain  in  1 763,  a  number  of  fur-traders  based  on  Montreal 
began  to  encroach  on  the  Company’s  territories,  and  a  fierce 
rivalry  developed  between  those  who  were  diverting  the  fur- 
trade  to  the  St.  Lawrence  route  and  those  who  strove  to  keep  it 
in  the  Hudson  Bay  channel. 

The  interlopers  formed  a  partnership,  the  North-West  Com¬ 
pany  (1783-4) — the  united  firms  of  Benjamin  and  Joseph 
Frobisher  and  Simon  McTavish  administered  the  whole  for  the 
fur-traders — and  functioned  under  an  agreement  that  was 
renewed  from  time  to  time:  unlike  its  long-established  rival,  the 
North-West  Company  was  not  a  chartered  company.  About 
1 795  some  of  the  partners  withdrew  and  undertook  an  inde¬ 
pendent  trade  under  the  auspices  of  a  strong  organization 
known  as  the  XY  Company  (the  bales  made  up  for  transport 
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by  the  original  company  were  marked  NW :  the  new  company 
employed  the  next  letters  of  the  alphabet).  After  a  short  spell 
of  competition  the  two  companies,  the  Old  and  the  New  North- 
West  Companies,  amalgamated  in  1804  after  the  death  of  Simon 
McTavish,  the  ‘strong  man’  of  the  NorthrWest  Company.  The 
ruinous  competition  which  then  developed  between  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  the  North-West  Company  came 
to  a  head  in  connexion  with  the  Red  River  Settlement,  and  in 
the  process  the  Indians  and  half-breeds  were  demoralized,  body 
and  soul,  by  the  abundance  of  ‘fire-water’  with  which  the  rival 
traders  sought  to  ingratiate  themselves  for  the  sake  of  the 
precious  furs. 

The  Red  River  Settlement,  the  germ  of  the  future  Manitoba, 
was  a  Scottish  colony,  founded  in  1811  near  the  present  city 
of  Winnipeg  by  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  who,  at  that  time,  controlled 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  purchased  from  it  a  tract  of 
116,000  square  miles.  Bitter  quarrels  between  the  employees  of 
the  rival  companies  culminated  in  1 8 1 6  in  the  Battle  of  Seven 
Oaks,  during  which  Governor  Robert  Semple  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  and  twenty  of  his  officers  and  men  were  killed. 
Governor  Sir  John  Coape  Sherbrooke  appointed  two  commis¬ 
sioners,  William  Bacheler  Coltman,  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council,  and  John  Fletcher  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  dis¬ 
putes.  A  voluminous  report  was  presented  in  1818  by  Coltman 
— Fletcher  did  not  go  further  west  than  Fort  William — whose 
conclusion  was  that  although  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  might 
have  been  the  first  aggressors,  the  retaliatory  measures  of  the 
North-West  Company  had  so  much  exceeded  all  lawful  or 
reasonable  bounds  of  self-defence,  and  had  been  carried  to  such 
violent  extremes,  as  to  render  the  proceedings  of  their  party 
beyond  comparison  the  more  criminal.  Selkirk  died  in  1820,  an 
event  which  paved  the  way  for  the  union  of  the  companies,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  companies  united  and  obtained  a 
licence  to  hold  for  twenty-one  years  the  monopoly  of  trade  in 
the  immense  area  lying  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  older 
Company’s  grant.  In  1 838  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  acquired 
the  sole  right  for  itself,  and  obtained  a  new  licence  for  another 
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twenty-one  years,  on  the  expiry  of  which  the  region  became 
open  to  all. 

In  1821,  the  year  of  union  of  the  two  companies,  the  imperial 
Parliament  passed  an  Act  (1  &  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  66)  for  regulating 
the  fur-trade,  &c.  From  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  others  to  whom  grants  for  exclusive 
trade  might  be  made  were  to  enter  into  security  for,  inter  alia , 
the  due  and  faithful  observance  of  all  such  rules,  regulations, 
and  stipulations  as  should  be  contained  in  any  such  grant  or 
licence,  either  for  diminishing  or  preventing  the  sale  or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  spirituous  liquors  to  the  Indians,  or  for  promoting 
their  moral  and  religious  improvement,  &c.  As  a  result,  the 
Governor  and  Committee  in  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Act 
to  George  Simpson,  Governor  of  the  northern  department 
(Rupert’s  Land),  observed  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  at  the  most  the  use  of  spirits  among  the  Indians  of  all 
the  best  fur  areas  might  be  entirely  given  up,  and  that  the 
quantities  given  to  them  might  safely  be  reduced  immediately 
to  one-third.74  At  a  council  held  at  York  Factory  in  1824, was 
resolved  ‘that  the  Indians  be  treated  with  lenity  and  forbearance 
and  every  mild  and  conciliatory  means  resorted  to,  for  to  en¬ 
courage  industry,  repress  vice  and  inculcate  morality,  and  that 
the  use  of  Spirituous  Liquors  be  gradually  discontinued’.75  In 
1826,  it  was  laid  down  that  no  spirituous  liquors  either  for 
trade,  sales,  or  gratuitous  indulgences  to  servants  or  allowances 
to  officers  were  to  be  imported  into  the  English  (Churchill) 
River,  Athabaska,  or  Mackenzie  River  districts  for  the  current 
outfit,  and  that  the  deficiency  was  to  be  made  up  by  a  propor¬ 
tionate  increase  in  the  supplies  of  ammunition  and  tobacco.76 

As  in  other  parts  of  Canada  the  missionary  work  of  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Oblate  Fathers,  among  the  Indians  of  the  North- 
West,  antedated  the  efforts  of  all  other  denominations.  In  1820, 
the  Rev.  John  West  was  sent  out  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  as  chaplain  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  made 
Fort  Garry,  near  the  modern  city  of  Winnipeg,  his  head¬ 
quarters.  Although  he  undertook  a  missionary  journey  of  from 
five  to  six  hundred  miles  to  the  west,  during  which  he  contacted 
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parties  of  Crees  and  of  other  tribes,  the  work  of  the  mission  in 
early  years  was  confined  to  the  traders  and  the  half-breeds  of 
the  Red  River  Settlement,  and  it  was  not  till  1832  that  a  mission 
was  organized  to  create  an  Indian  settlement.  The  work  was 
undertaken  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cockran  who  began  his  experiment 
near  Netley  Greek,  south  of  Fort  Garry.  In  1838,  James  Leith, 
a  wealthy  chief  factor  of  the  Company,  left  a  bequest  of  £  1 2,000 
for  the  benefit  of  Indian  missions  in  Rupert’s  Land:  the  interest 
from  this  with  the  addition  of  a  sum  of  £300  per  annum  voted 
by  the  Company  ensured  a  regular  annual  income  of  £joo.  A 
Cree  mission  at  The  Pas  on  the  lower  Saskatchewan  was 
organized  by  Henry  Budd,  a  native  convert  who  had  been 
educated  by  West,  and  other  stations  were  established  in  1846, 
also  by  native  converts,  among  the  same  tribe,  at  Lac  La  Ronge 
and  Ile-a-la-Crosse.  In  1849,  the  Grown  created  the  diocese  of 
Rupert’s  Land,  the  first  bishop  being  David  Anderson.  Wesleyan 
Methodist  missions  dated  from  1840.  James  Evans,  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  missions,  invented  a  syllabic  system  of  writing 
which  was  introduced  among  the  Crees  with  extraordinary 
success  and  is  still  used.  Of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  in  general 
West  wrote:  ‘They  are  indefatigable  in  their  labours  among  the 
people  of  colour,  and  the  Indian  tribes;  and  are  often  known  to 
advance  as  light  troops,  or  pioneers,  penetrating  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  wilderness,  before  the  slow  movements  of  heavy 
corporate  bodies,  in  the  army  of  Christian  missionaries.’77 

On  the  whole,  the  claim  that  the  Company  during  the  two 
and  a  half  centuries  of  its  existence  has  been  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  management  of  the  tribes  is  not  an  exaggerated 
one.  The  population  in  the  vast  territories  was  meagre  and 
scattered,  and  there  was  an  absence  of  rivalry  for  possession  of 
the  one  commodity  in  which  both  parties  were  keenly  interested: 
the  Indians  procured  the  furs  and  were  willing  to  trade  them: 
the  factors  were  equally  willing  traders.  By  contrast  the  Maoris 
were  not  unseldom  reluctant  to  relinquish  possession,  either  by 
sale  or  through  expropriation,  of  the  lands  coveted  by  the 
settlers.  Also  self-preservation  inclined  every  trader  to  prevent 
the  use  of  spirits  among  the  Indians.  Nor  were  the  Company’s 
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agents  a  set  of  rogues :  in  every  flock  there  are  some  black  sheep, 
but  the  majority  are  relatively  white.  It  is  true  that  the  tradition 
of  the  Company  was  to  keep  the  Indian  a  hunter — it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  Company  would  wax  enthusiastic 
over  any  policy  which  implied  economic  self-mutilation,  but  to 
quote  a  translator  and  librarian  to  the  Department  of  State  of 
the  United  States — ‘in  the  treatment  of  the  aborigines  of  these 
countries,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  appears  to  have  admir¬ 
ably  combined  and  reconciled  policy  with  humanity’.78 

Our  relations  with  the  Indians  during  this  period  differed  in 
one  marked  respect  from  our  relations  with  the  natives  of  South 
Africa  and  of  Australasia.  In  the  rivalry,  first  between  the 
French  and  the  British,  and  then  between  the  Americans  and 
the  British,  the  Indians  were  a  race  to  be  conciliated  and,  if 
possible,  to  be  enlisted  as  allies.  As  a  consequence,  their  military 
potentiality  had  a  major  influence  on  British  policy,  and  it  was 
only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period  that  other  considerations 
began  to  assume  importance,  but  tradition  dies  hard,  and  the 
transitional  period  from  the  old  conception  to  a  new  one  was  a 
time  of  floundering.  The  1 856  Commissioners  observed  that  of 
the  various  schemes  which  had  been  broached,  few  had  ever 
been  tried,  and  even  when  tried,  but  little  inquiry  seemed  to 
have  been  made  whether  the  failure  of  an  experiment  arose 
from  any  defect  inherent  in  the  plan  or  from  accidental  external 
causes  which  marred  its  full  development.  ‘We  are  therefore 
after  all  these  years,  and  in  spite  of  the  industry  and  ability  in 
collecting  information  and  drawing  up  reports,  still  groping  in 
the  dark.’ 

With  confederation  (1867)  Indian  affairs  were  vested  in  the 
Dominion  Parliament  which  alone  can  legislate  for  Indian 
affairs,  and  a  comprehensive  ‘Act  respecting  Indians’  was 
passed  in  1880  (43  Viet.  c.  28).  The  decline  in  population  is 
now  checked,  the  chief  causes  of  the  previous  decrease  being 
wars:  small  pox  and  other  epidemics  which  repeatedly  swept 
over  wide  areas:  tuberculosis,  about  five  times  more  common 
among  the  Indians  than  among  the  general  population:  sexual 
diseases:  whisky  and  attendant  dissipation:  removals,  starvation, 
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and  subjection  to  unaccustomed  conditions:  and  low  vitality 
due  to  depression  under  misfortune.  ‘Ultimately,  they  are  likely 
to  disappear  by  absorption  into  the  Caucasian  stock.  The 
anthropologist  viewing  the  colonization  of  Canada  from  his 
own  narrow  angle,  sees  in  it  a  territorial  gain  for  the  “white”  or 
Caucasian  stock,  at  the  expense  of  the  Mongolian  family.’79 

‘The  aborigines  of  Canada  illustrate  very  clearly  the  fate  of 
peoples  suddenly  confronted  with  a  civilization  totally  alien 
and  incomparably  more  powerful.  .  .  .  During  the  first  period  of 
exploration  and  adventure  they  could  sometimes  aid  through 
their  knowledge  of  the  country  and  familiarity  with  its  resources 
and  natural  highways.  .  .  .  But  when  that  period  ended,  and 
colonization  commenced,  the  road  became  too  long  for  them 
to  traverse:  the  great  majority  lost  heart  and  fell  by  the  wayside, 
despite  the  help  they  received  from  a  government  that  honestly 
sought  their  welfare.’80 


NOTES 

1  A  term  for  an  American  Indian  suggested  by  an  American  lexico¬ 
grapher  in  1899,  and  now  frequently  used  in  scientific  and  popular  litera¬ 
ture. 

2  Henry  Hudson  discovered  the  bay  named  after  him  in  1610:  the 
Company  received  its  charter  in  1670. 

2  C.O.  5/65. 

4  C.O.  5/201.  ff.  46-7.  7  December  1763.  Murray,  James  1721-1794, 
Governor  of  Quebec  1760-8. 

5  For  example,  on  authority  from  England,  presents  were  given  by  the 
Governor  of  New  York  to  the  Five  Nations  in  1689,  1695,  1696,  and  1705  to 
keep  them  as  a  friendly  barrier  between  that  state  and  the  French  in 
Canada.  (Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  Colonial  Series.  Vol.  II.  141,  287, 
307,  484.) 

6  C.O.  5/65. 

7  C.O.  5/73.  f.  771. 

8  Stuart  was  appointed  superintendent  in  1762  and  died  in  March  1779 
after  a  tedious  and  painful  illness. 

Sir  Wm.  Johnson  died  suddenly  in  July  1774,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son-in-law  and  nephew,  Colonel  Guy  Johnson. 

Johnson,  Sir  William  1715-74.  Served  in  the  campaign  of  1756,  and  in 
1759  was  second-in-command  under  General  Prideaux  of  the  expedition 
against  Niagara.  When  Prideaux  was  killed  in  the  trenches,  Johnson  took 
command,  pushed  on  the  siege  with  great  vigour,  and  captured  Niagara. 
His  second  wife  was  Molly  Brant,  the  sister  of  Joseph  Brant  1742-1807,  the 
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famous  Mohawk  chief.  His  grandson  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Joseph  Brant. 

9  C.O.  5/201.  ff.  426-30.  27  November  1765. 

10  Ibid.  ff.  534/5.  19  February  1766. 

11  C.O.  5/66.  f.  285.  13  September  1766 

12  C.O.  5/225.  f.  14.  No.  1.  Shelburne  to  Stuart  11  December  1766. 
Similarly  to  Johnson.  Much  greater  inconveniences  had  arisen  from  the 
misbehaviour  of  Indian  traders  in  the  Southern  than  in  the  Northern  Dis¬ 
trict. 

Petty,  Sir  Wm.  2nd  Earl  of  Shelburne.  1737-1805. 

13  C.O.  5/71.  f.  441.  15  November  1770. 

14  C.O.  5/68.  f.  169.  Johnson  to  Shelburne  15  January  1767. 
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What  had  been  achieved  by  the  year  1850?  In  no  part  of  the 
British  Empire  could  a  slave  be  held  legally;  in  no  part  of  the 
British  Empire  was  slave- trading  a  lawful  occupation;  and  in  no 
part  of  the  world  could  a  British  subject  engage  in  the  nefarious 
traffic  with  impunity.1 

Although  the  agitation  against  the  slave  trade  and  slavery  is 
the  most  spectacular  manifestation  of  the  humanitarian  spirit, 
and  for  that  reason  has  attracted  the  chief  attention  of  historians, 
the  same  spirit  was  active  in  endeavours,  by  no  means  uniformly 
successful,  but  nevertheless  honest  endeavours,  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  emancipated  population,  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  coloured  immigrants  of  alien  stock  during  and  after  their 
transfer  to  distant  colonies,  and  to  protect  the  aborigines  of  the 
empire  from  expropriation  and  exploitation  by  European 
settlers. 

Authority  did  not  content  itself  with  functioning  as  a  police¬ 
man  for  protection,  it  also  undertook  the  role  of  welfare  officer. 
It  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  state  of  things  in  the  West 
Indies,  wrote  Grey  in  one  of  his  circular  despatches,  without 
perceiving  that  the  education  of  the  negro  race  was  the  great 
means  by  which  emancipation  might  be  made  to  result,  not 
merely  in  exemption  from  oppression,  but  in  a  moral  and 
spiritual  freedom  ‘resting  on  a  stronger  foundation  than  that  of 
human  laws,  and  comprehending  an  advancement  in  Christian 
virtues  and  happiness’,  to  which  human  laws  could  but  very 
imperfectly  contribute,  except  through  education  and  religious 
instruction.2  Three  years  later,  he  expressed  to  the  Governors 
his  opinion  that  existing  arrangements  were  altogether  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  immigrants  the  means 
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of  religious  and  general  instruction  of  which  they  stood  so  much 
in  need.  ‘I  need  hardly  observe  that  it  is  no  less  necessary  for 
the  true  interest  of  the  colonies  themselves,  than  for  that  of  the 
immigrants  that  that  deficiency  should  be  supplied,  and  that 
thus  the  immigration  which  is  in  progress  should  be  made  the 
means  of  adding  to  these  colonies,  not  a  barbarous  but  a 
civilized  and  instructed  population.’3 

To  the  question  whether  it  can  be  claimed  with  justification 
that,  throughout  the  period,  the  principle  of  trusteeship  was  an 
integral  part  of  imperial  policy,  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative. 
Such  a  conclusion  is  unavoidable  for  one  who  studies  the 
documents  relating  to  the  African,  slave  and  emancipated,  the 
Asiatic  immigrant,  the  Gape  Hottentot,  the  Australian  Black- 
fellow,  the  New  Zealand  Maori,  and  the  Canadian  Red  Indian. 

But  the  adoption  of  a  policy  and  its  fulfilment  are  two 
different  matters.  The  policy  has  to  be  carried  out  by  agents, 
and  the  policy  not  infrequently  meets  with  either  active  opposi¬ 
tion  or  unwilling  acceptance,  even  by  future  beneficiaries. 
Exhortations  from  Downing  Street,  transmitted  through  the 
medium  of  colonial  proclamations  and  Ordinances,  failed  to 
evoke  golden  conduct  from  those  with  leaden  instincts,  and  it 
was  wellnigh  impossible  to  ensure  that  refractory  planters  and 
colonists,  bushrangers  and  brutal  stockmen,  always  remote  in 
space  and  time  from  the  imperial  Government  and  frequently 
from  the  colonial  Government,  and  countenanced  by  the  racial 
esprit  de  corps  of  resentment  against  humanitarian  sentimental 
meddling  or  by  an  esprit  de  corps  of  sheer  criminality,  would  be 
penalized.  ‘In  large  bodies,  the  circulation  of  power  must  be 
less  vigorous  at  the  extremities’  (Burke).  A  governor  could 
neither  ignore  colonial  opinion  nor  dispense  with  colonial 
administrators,  and  often  he  had  to  function  as  a  buffer  between 
colonial  opinion  and  Colonial  Office  opinion,  the  one  coloured 
largely  by  realism,  the  other  by  idealism.  In  these  circumstances, 
a  certain  degree  of  procrastination  and  of  lukewarmness  was  to 
be  expected.  The  attitude  of  the  planters  and  colonists  was 
naturally  influenced  by  their  economic  or  supposed  economic 
interests,  interests  which  were  not  ignored  by  the  imperial 
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Government,  but  never  allowed  unbridled  sway.  Moods  of 
waywardness  and  perversity  among  those  for  whom  the  policy 
of  exercising  a  trust  was  being  applied  militated  against  its 
steady  fulfilment.  Whether  the  policy  of  attempting  to  super¬ 
impose  en  bloc  the  Western  type  of  civilization  on  to  an  alien 
mentality  was  desirable  is  now  a  moot  point.  ‘Englishmen  are 
apt  to  see  men  and  things  from  a  purely  English  point  of  view, 
and  make  mistakes  in  consequence.  Their  own  ideas,  their  own 
institutions,  at  any  given  time,  they  imagine  to  be  good  for  all 
places  and  for  all  times.  They  overlook  differences  of  race  and 
local  peculiarities.’4 

Yet  in  spite  of  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  these  records 
of  something  attempted,  something  done,  can  be  read,  not  with 
complacency,  but  with  some  satisfaction.  No  apology  is  offered 
for  insisting  upon  the  fruits  of  the  altruistic  element  in  British 
character:  the  flagellant  interpretation  of  our  imperial  history 
is  not  less  sophisticated  than  the  jingoistic  interpretation.  And 
when  coloured  students  are  critical,  as  they  may  well  be,  of 
certain  aspects  of  our  colonial  policy,  an  appreciation  that  their 
ability  to  criticize,  and  their  very  freedom  to  criticize,  have 
germinated  from  British  policy  may  temper  their  criticism. 

By  whom  was  the  policy  of  exercising  a  trust  made  and  kept  a 
live  issue?  By  those  participators,  nonconformists  and  members 
of  the  Established  Church,  in  the  evangelical  movement  which 
tinged  British  history  of  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  with  a 
tone  of  moral  earnestness  which  is  its  distinguishing  character¬ 
istic.  The  strength  of  the  movement  lay  in  the  middle  classes,  a 
statement  of  which  the  implication  is  not  that  other  classes  were 
unaffected — the  cardinal  word  is  strength.  Their  religious  con¬ 
victions  furnished  the  spur,  and  their  education  gave  them  the 
power  to  proselytize  by  both  the  spoken  and  the  written  word: 
their  business  ability  and  their  financial  strength  facilitated  the 
organization  of  propaganda  in  its  manifold  forms:  their  admis¬ 
sion  in  1832  to  direct  political  influence  and  their  representatives 
in  official  circles  provided  them  with  powerful  means  to  achieve 
their  ends:  and  their  religious  and  moral  sanctions,  psycho¬ 
logical  compounds  of  fear  and  benevolence,  gave  them  grit. 
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Mention  must  be  made  of  the  ad  hoc  societies,  the  Society  for 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  the  1823  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  and  the  British 
and  Foreign  Aborigines’  Protection  Society.  The  unobtrusive 
but  effective  influence  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
merits  special  commendation.  Nor  must  the  efforts  of  various 
charitable  ancillaries  on  behalf  of  the  negroes  be  forgotten.  And 
last,  but  not  least,  the  missionary  societies  at  home  and  the 
missionaries  afield  must  not  be  left  out  of  the  picture.  The  mere 
existence  of  these  organized  groups  of  earnest  men  and  women 
had  a  salutary  effect  similar  to  that  of  vigilance  committees — - 
neither  delinquency  nor  official  supineness  was  likely  to  pass 
unnoticed. 

During  the  period  a  moral  searchlight  illumined  the  dark 
places  of  society,  some  in  a  transient  flicker,  others  in  a  steady 
focus.  There  developed  a  moral  awareness,  not  only  of  positive 
cruelty,  tyranny,  and  injustice,  but  also  of  the  evil  consequences 
of  indifference  and  neglect.  Critics  contrast  the  fervour  generated 
on  behalf  of  distant  slaves  with  the  apparent  lukewarmness 
towards  the  wage-slaves  at  the  door.  Their  criticism  has  some 
validity,  but  their  censure  tends  to  a  degree  of  severity  greater 
than  those  times,  not  these  times,  warrant.  In  economic  affairs 
the  pendulum  was  swinging  from  the  policy  of  State  controls 
towards  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  or  unrestricted  private  enter¬ 
prise,  and  economists  were  enunciating  the  ‘iron  law’  of  wages, 
that  is,  that  wages  tend  to  equal  the  sum  necessary  to  procure 
the  bare  means  of  subsistence.  State  intervention  in  any  phase 
of  national  life  was  looked  at  askance.  The  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  rapidly  creating  urban  agglomerations  with  their 
attendant  physical  and  moral  evils,  agglomerations  of  which 
many  had  no  parliamentary  representation  till  1832,  and  then 
had  no  Labour  M.P.s.  Nor  were  the  governing  classes  as  a  whole 
fully  cognizant  of  the  ghastly  state  of  affairs.  If  this  statement 
appears  to  the  reader  to  be  too  apologetic,  let  him  ask  himself, 
provided  he  did  not  reside  within  the  ‘depressed  areas’  in  the 
interval  between  the  two  world  wars,  whether,  with  all  the 
facilities  of  modern  means  of  communication  and  of  publicity 
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devices,  he  learned  enough  of  the  stark  misery  within  those  areas 
to  move  him  to  crusading  agitation.  As  late  as  1845,  Disraeli 
wrote  in  the  advertisement  to  his  novel  of  purpose,  Sybil,  with 
its  significant  sub-title  The  Two  Nations:  ‘The  General  Reader 
whose  attention  has  not  been  specially  drawn  to  the  subject 
which  these  volumes  aim  to  illustrate — the  Condition  of  the 
People— might  suspect  that  the  Writer  has  been  tempted  to 
some  exaggeration  in  the  scenes  he  has  drawn,  and  the  impres¬ 
sions  he  has  wished  to  convey.’  After  stating  that  the  descrip¬ 
tions,  generally,  had  been  written  from  his  own  observation — 
in  the  previous  year  he  had  toured  the  north  of  England  with 
Lord  John  Manners  and  the  Hon.  G.  Smythe — and  that  he  had 
found  the  absolute  necessity  of  suppressing  much  that  was 
genuine,  he  concluded:  ‘For  so  little  do  we  know  of  the  state 
of  our  country,  that  the  air  of  improbability  which  the  whole 
truth  would  inevitably  throw  over  these  pages,  might  deter 
some  from  their  perusal.’ 

For  the  solution  of  problems  on  the  vast  scale  in  which  they 
appeared,  there  were  no  guiding  precedents,  and,  above  all, 
there  was  a  complete  absence  of  the  administrative  machinery 
indispensable  for  the  application  of  remedies.  It  was  a  period 
of  political,  economic,  and  intellectual  transition,  one  of  grop¬ 
ing,  of  floundering,  of  experiment,  and  of  trial  and  error.  These 
observations  have  been  written,  not  in  an  attempt  to  gloss  over 
the  mass  wretchedness  of  the  times  or  the  shortcomings  of  rulers, 
but  as  a  mild  corrective  to  the  facile  and  smug  assumption  that 
all  the  greed,  roguery,  and  incompetence  of  society  is  confined 
in  those  classes  of  society  to  which  one  happens  to  be  opposed — 
exploiters  of  labour  with  a  proletarian  pedigree  were  not 
unknown. 

With  respect  to  native  problems,  the  preceding  remarks  about 
groping,  floundering,  experiment,  trial  and  error,  and  lack  of 
guiding  precedent  are  peculiarly  applicable.  There  is  a  certain 
parallelism  between  the  problems  of  the  backward  classes  of 
Britain  and  the  problems  of  the  backward  races  of  the  empire 
with  which  statesmen  and  administrators  were  confronted.  In 
both  cases  they  were  problems  of  improving  the  conditions  of 
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labour,  of  imparting  the  elements  of  religious  and  secular  educa¬ 
tion,  and  of  stimulating  self-help  and  material  self-improvement. 

State  intervention  between  employer  and  employee  had  its 
counterpart  in  State  intervention  between  owner  and  slave.  The 
early  Factory  Acts  have  their  parallel  in  Orders  in  Council  and 
colonial  Ordinances.  At  home  the  education  of  the  poor  was 
given  a  religious  bias — in  the  early  days  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  the  great  majority  of  government  inspectors  were  clergy¬ 
men — and  official  encouragement  was  given  to  day-schools  of 
industry:  the  same  bias  and  encouragement  were  prominent  in 
the  schemes  for  promoting  the  education  of  the  natives.  The 
insistence  of  the  Colonial  Office  on  the  necessity  of  combating 
the  complacent  stagnation  of  the  natives;  of  stimulating  them 
to  continuous  labour,  and  of  arousing  in  them  material  wants 
which  could  be  satisfied  only  by  greater  exertions,  mirrors  both 
the  official  judgement  on  ‘doles’  expressed  in  the  rigours  of  the 
Poor  Law  of  1834,  and  the  value  attached  to  the  importance  of 
getting  on  materially.  The  application  of  solutions  on  trial  at 
home  to  apparently  similar  problems  in  the  empire  was  natural, 
and  to  this  policy  may  be  attributed  part  of  the  failure  fully  to 
realize  anticipations.  In  the  apparently  similar  problems  there 
were  marked  dissimilarities  deeply  rooted  in  the  different  men¬ 
tality  and  orientation  of  the  natives,  but  here  again  statesmen 
and  administrators  lacked  the  knowledge  gained  subsequently 
from  practical  experience,  and,  in  recent  years,  from  anthropo¬ 
logical  investigations,  ethnographic  surveys,  sociological  research 
and  reports  of  Royal  Commissions. 

There  is  nothing  harder  for  the  present  age  than  to  appreciate 
an  age  in  which  religion  vividly  coloured  its  mentality.  A  cen¬ 
tury  ago  there  was  a  widespread  and  intense  belief  that  this  life 
is  but  a  preparation  for  a  future  state,  in  which  justice  will  be 
meted  out  and  virtue  rewarded  by  an  omniscient  and  omni¬ 
potent  judge.5  Today,  masses  drift  spiritually  rudderless.  If  the 
belief  just  noted  is  ignored  as  an  historical  fact,  or  if  its  potency 
as  a  mainspring  of  action  is  denied,  the  result  is  unbalanced 
judgement  and  tendentious  writing.  ‘The  main  strength  of  the 
abolition  party’,  wrote  Sir  George  Stephen,  one  of  the  leading 
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members,  ‘lay  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  that 
support  had  been  created  by  adherence  to  the  text  that  to 
uphold  slavery  was  a  crime  before  God.’  ‘There  never  was  a 
case’,  continued  the  same  writer,  ‘in  which  vox  populi  vox  Dei 
was  more  completely  verified,  though  we  began  by  inverting 
the  maxim,  and  roused  the  popular  cry  by  the  voice  of  God.’6 

An  illustration  of  the  spiritual  climate  of  the  age  which 
witnessed  the  crusade  against  the  slave  trade  is  to  be  found  in 
the  following:  ‘A  separate  consideration  is  that  of  Trinidad 
which  requires  no  Parliamentary  measure:  and  with  respect  to 
which,  therefore,  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  slave  trade  rests 
on  the  Cabinet:  a  dreadful  responsibility  to  those  who  feel  upon 
it  as  I  do,  and  believe  that  the  responsibility  of  public  men  in 
public  stations  is  not  confined  to  impeachments  in  this  world.’7 

Burke’s  peroration  in  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings  (16  June 
1794)  shows  the  same  trend  of  thought:  ‘There  is  one  thing,  and 
one  thing  only,  which  defies  all  mutation;  that  is,  the  thing 
which  existed  before  the  world  and  will  survive  this  fabric  of 
the  world  itself — I  mean  justice— that  justice  which,  emanating 
from  the  Divinity,  has  a  place  in  the  breast  of  every  one  of  us; 
given  us  for  our  guide  with  regard  to  ourselves  and  others;  and 
which  will  stand,  when  the  globe  is  burned  to  ashes,  before  the 
great  Judge  when  He  comes  to  call  upon  us  for  the  tenor  of  a 
well-spent  life.’8 

Another  topic  requires  consideration,  namely,  the  suggestion 
that  the  philanthropists  might  have  been  tainted  with  hypocrisy 
— the  British  Government  in  its  efforts  to  secure  the  abolition 
of  the  foreign  slave  trade  was  definitely  charged  by  foreigners 
with  hypocrisy.  ‘Several  of  the  elite  of  Glapham  Common  had 
large  East  Indian  interests,  and  perhaps  their  detestation  of 
West  Indian  slavery  was  sharpened  by  a  sense  of  the  unfair 
discrimination  of  the  sugar  duties  in  favour  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  against  the  growing  sugar  plantations  of  India’9  ‘This 
connection  between  East  Indians  and  certain  abolitionists  has 
not  been  fully  appreciated.  Coupland  is  clearly  unhappy  about 
the  whole  thing,  as  is  seen  in  his  concern  with  the  “sincerity”  of 
both  groups.’10 
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Hypocrisy  is  the  assumption  of  a  false  appearance  of  virtue  or 
goodness,  with  dissimulation  of  real  character  or  inclinations. 
In  connexion  with  our  subject  the  two  factors  are  altruism  and 
self-interest — the  absence  of  the  former  or  the  comparative 
strength  of  both.  A  person,  knowing  that  in  himself  the  former 
is  absent,  but  making  it  appear  to  others  that  it  is  present, 
obviously  justifies  a  charge  of  hypocrisy.  If  the  two  are  in 
combination,  the  verdict  hinges,  not  on  the  mere  fact  of  com¬ 
bination,  but  on  a  person’s  conscious  advertisement  of  his 
conscious  comparative  strength  of  the  two  factors.  Recognition 
by  others  of  the  greater  strength  of  self-interest  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  justify  a  charge  of  hypocrisy — the  psychological  pheno¬ 
menon  of  rationalization  may  be  the  explanation.11 

On  the  particular  case  of  Cropper,12  Ragatz,  an  authority 
on  the  economic  history  of  the  West  Indies,  writes:  ‘Cropper’s 
dual  position  as  the  planters’  foe  and  an  East  India  merchant 
naturally  laid  him  open  to  attack.  .  .  .  His  was  one  of  those 
occasional  cases  in  which  conduct  is  not  primarily  influenced  by 
self-interest  though  they  may  accidentally  coincide.’13  Dogmatic 
explanations  of  problems  involving  human  psychology  are  to 
be  avoided.  At  the  best,  one  can  only  interpret  the  evidence  of 
historical  data  as  it  appears  to  one  through  the  medium  of  one’s 
own  psychological  processes. 

The  judgement  of  two  foreign  historians  may  be  quoted  here. 
Kantorowicz,  late  Professor  of  Law  at  Kiel,  and  author  of  The 
Spirit  of  British  Policy ,  wrote  of  the  campaign  against  the  slave 
trade  and  slavery:  ‘Constant  insinuations  were  brought  against 
the  English  motives,  precisely  because  others  were  incapable  of 
understanding  them.  Any  reader  who  should  feel  inclined  to 
pursue  this  record  will  read  one  of  the  most  moving  and  con¬ 
vincing  chapters  in  the  history  of  English  humanitarianism.’14 

In  Cochin’s  L abolition  de  /’ esclavage  we  find:  ‘Les  efforts,  ses 
depenses,  les  clifficultes  auxquelles  elle  s’est  exposee,  le  langage 
de  ses  hommes  d’fffat,  mettent  hors  de  doute  le  complet 
desinteressement  de  l’Angleterre.  II  est  possible  qu’elle  ait 
trouve  son  interet  dans  son  devoir,  et  que  parmi  ses  hommes 
d’fitat,  les  uns  aient  ete  sensibles  a  l’utilite,  les  autres  a 
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l’humanite.  Sachons  feliciter  la  nation  dont  les  interets  sont  si 
bien  d’accord  avec  ceux  du  genre  humain,  sans  chercher 
toujours  de  petits  motifs  aux  grandes  actions.’15 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  conclusion  on  the  matter, 
one  must  rely  largely  on  the  evidence  of  the  general  character 
of  the  time.  Over  a  number  of  years  the  names  of  John  Howard 
and  Elizabeth  Fry  were  associated  with  prison  reform.  Buxton’s 
An  Inquiry  whether  Crime  and  Misery  are  produced  or  prevented  by  our 
present  system  of  Prison  Discipline  was  published  in  1 8 1 8.  Efforts 
were  made  to  convince  the  public  of  the  inhumanity  of  chimney 
sweeping  by  climbing  boys.  The  First  Factory  Act,  its  main 
concern  being  the  health  and  morals  of  apprentices,  was  passed 
in  1802.  The  partial  abolition  of  the  use  of  the  pillory  was 
effected  in  1816.  Flogging  of  women  was  prohibited  in  1820. 
In  1822,  the  earliest  attempts  were  made  to  forbid  cruelty  to 
such  animals  as  horses,  cows,  sheep,  &c.  Man-traps  and  other 
engines  calculated  to  destroy  human  life  or  inflict  grievous 
bodily  harm  were  forbidden  in  1827.  From  1827  onwards 
the  number  of  crimes  punishable  by  death  was  reduced.  In 
the  history  of  the  gradual  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  insane,  the  name  of  Tuke  holds  an  honoured  place.  William 
Tuke  opened  the  York  Retreat  in  1796  for  the  reception  of 
insane  patients:16  his  eldest  grandson,  Samuel,  carried  on  the 
good  work,  and  two  great-grandsons  maintained  the  family 
tradition.  A  Society  for  the  Protection  of  the  Asiatic  Sailors 
employed  in  the  East  India  Trade  while  in  this  country  was 
formed  in  1814.  Many  more  examples  of  benevolent  group 
action  could  be  given,  if  space  permitted.  ‘At  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century,  Evangelicalism  was  among  religious  English¬ 
men  supreme,  and  Evangelicalism,  no  less  than  Benthamism, 
meant  as  a  social  creed  the  advocacy  of  every  form  of  humanity. 
The  crusade  against  cruelty  owes  its  success  in  an  almost  equal 
degree  to  philosophic  philanthropy  and  religious  compassion 
for  suffering.’17 

Doubtless  those  who  are  convinced  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
materialist  conception  of  history  enunciated  by  Karl  Marx  and 
Friedrich  Engels,  a  conception  not  infrequently  misinterpreted 
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both  by  opponents  and  by  disciples,  will  maintain  that  the 
ultimate  causes  of  all  social  changes  and  political  revolutions 
are  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  minds  of  men,  in  their  increasing 
insight  into  eternal  truth  and  justice,  but  in  changes  in  the  mode 
of  production  and  exchange,  and  that  legal  history,  political 
history,  ecclesiastical  history,  &c.,  are  derivatives  of  economic 
history. 

For  the  student  of  history,  the  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
economic  factors — the  forms  of  economic  organization,  the 
social  structure,  the  interplay  of  group  interests,  &c. — has 
illumined  many  historical  phenomena,  and  has  been  not  only 
a  useful  reminder  that,  though  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  some  bread  he  must  have,  but  also  a  powerful  and 
valuable  antidote  to  other  unilateral  views  of  history. 

But  there  is  more  than  a  modicum  of  truth  in  the  criticism 
that,  ‘instead  of  carefully  scrutinising  and  examining  the  course 
which  things  are  apt  to  take,  the  Marxists  have  their  con¬ 
clusion  ready  to  hand;  they  know  beforehand  that  every  move¬ 
ment  must  have  an  economic  cause;  their  judgment  is  biased 
and  their  methods  purely  deductive:  they  do  not  study  the 
movement  in  order  to  find  its  cause,  but  look  for  an  economic 
cause  that  may  possibly  suit  this  particular  movement’.18  The 
extremists  follow,  intellectually,  the  example  of  Procrustes.  ‘We 
should  not  attempt  to  impress  our  modern  whim  upon  the 
immutable  past  and  press  our  theories  of  historical  processes  too 
far.  .  .  .  The  danger  is  rather  with  the  pseudo-scientists,  the 
Buckles  and  Guizots  and  Taines  and  their  modern  counterparts 
who  believe  that  they  can  provide  a  neat  explanation  of  every¬ 
thing  in  the  past  by  subsuming  it  under  a  dozen  categories; 
and  with  the  doctrinaires,  like  Marx  and  his  school,  who  would 
fit  the  centuries  into  the  iron  bed  of  a  single  formula.’19 

It  has  been  thought  necessary  to  devote  a  few  general  remarks 
to  the  materialist  conception  of  history,  because,  in  the  move¬ 
ment  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and  slavery,  and  for  the 
protection  of  aborigines,  some  may  find  operating  none  but 
economic  causes:  others,  none  but  humanitarian  causes— two 
possible  extreme  interpretations.  Rejecting  extreme  interpreta- 
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tions,  some  may  find  a  combination  of  economic  and  humani¬ 
tarian  causes,  and  may  indicate  which  are  to  be  regarded  as 
main,  and  which  as  subsidiary,  that  is,  some  may  give  an 
economic-humanitarian  interpretation,  and  others  a  humani¬ 
tarian-economic  one. 

The  power  of  the  West  India  interest  was  weakened  by  the 
growth  of  industrial  capitalism  and  by  the  trend  of  economic 
thought,  and,  to  that  extent,  it  is  true  that  economic  forces 
operated  to  reinforce  the  humanitarian  cause.  The  idealism  of 
the  humanitarians,  however,  was  the  determining  factor.  With 
respect  to  the  aborigines,  the  economic  interests  of  the  colonists 
were  inimical  to  the  protection,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term, 
of  the  aborigines,  but  those  interests  were  held  in  check  by 
humanitarian  activity,  at  home  and  in  the  colonies.  Economic 
causes  brought  the  white  and  coloured  races  into  contact: 
humanitarianism  was  recognized  by  some  as  being  the  best 
policy  for  economic  and  for  political  ends,  and  by  others 
regarded  as  an  end  in  itself,  the  fulfilment  of  one’s  duty  to  God 
and  to  one’s  neighbour. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  historical  evidence  justifies 
a  humanitarian-economic  interpretation.  But  ‘All  occurrences 
in  human  history,  however,  have  had  multitudinous  ante¬ 
cedents,  and  since  the  historian  is  denied  the  use  of  experiment 
in  the  study  of  his  data,  it  can  never  be  ascertained  which  of 
these  antecedents  have  exerted  determining  influence.  Universal 
agreement  concerning  the  causes  of  historical  events  and  move¬ 
ments  is  therefore  not  to  be  expected.’20  Any  claim,  whether 
explicit  or  implicit,  to  infallibility,  whether  ecclesiastical,  scien¬ 
tific,  historical,  or  political,  should  be  suspect. 

An  alternative  title  to  this  book  could  well  be:  ‘The  embryo¬ 
logy  of  the  present  colonial  development  and  welfare  policy.’ 
It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  beginning  of  the  British  anti-slavery 
movement  to  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Acts  of 
1940  and  1945,  but  the  sequence  of  events  records  a  widening 
conception  of  the  underlying  and  unchanging  principle  that 
human  beings,  whatever  their  colour  and  origin,  have  human 
rights,  and  the  author  will  have  failed  to  achieve  one  of  his 
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objects  if  his  reader  has  not  sensed  the  historical  links  between 
1783  and  1951,  links  of  the  same  logical  import  as  those  between 
the  early  Factory  Acts  and  20th-century  social  reform  legisla¬ 
tion.  Both  trends  are  the  offspring  of  a  developing  social 
conscience. 

Generalizations  are  dangerous,  but  useful  as  adumbrations 
of  main  trends  or  characteristics.  From  1783  to  1951  an  out¬ 
standing  trend  in  the  policy  of  trusteeship  has  been  the  shift 
of  emphasis  from  soul  to  body,  a  shift  consonant  with  a  change 
in  thoughts  and  aspirations  from  ‘in  the  hereafter’  to  ‘here 
and  now’.  ‘We  always  think  our  grandfathers  fools  because  we 
value  inordinately  the  changes  which  have  been  effected  in 
our  own  times’21 — an  obiter  dictum  of  the  agnostic  grandson  of  an 
evangelical. 
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Notes  on  the  Slave  Trade 


A.  INTRODUCTORY 

T he  Royal  African  Company,  the  fourth  of  its  kind,  received 
its  charter  in  1672.  At  first  it  had  a  monopoly  of  the  slave  trade, 
but  interlopers  began  to  share  the  trade  from  1688  onwards. 
Between  1680  and  1688  the  Company  shipped  slaves  to  the 
colonies  at  a  rate  varying  from  5,000  to  9,000  per  annum. 

The  slave  trade  was  opened  to  private  traders  in  1698  (9  Wm. 
Ill  c.  26).  Between  1698  and  1707  the  Company  and  the  private 
traders  landed  in  the  plantations  about  25,000  per  annum. 

In  1726  John  Becher  and  others  on  behalf  of  British  mer¬ 
chants  trading  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  &c.,  in  reply  to  queries  of 
the  Council  of  Trade  and  Plantations  said  it  was  to  the  interest 
of  the  public  to  have  the  trade  to  Africa  free  and  open.  In  the 
most  flourishing  times  the  Royal  African  Company  never  car¬ 
ried  above  5,400  negroes  per  annum,  ‘whereas  the  separate 
traders  have  and  do  not  carry  less  than  30,000  p.a.  into  the 
plantations’  (Calendar  of  State  Papers,  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  1726-7,  34). 

The  forts  and  other  possessions  held  by  the  Royal  African 
Company  were  vested  in  1750  in  a  regulated  company,  The 
Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  Africa,  a  company  pro¬ 
hibited  from  trading  in  a  corporate  capacity,  which  lasted  till 
1821.  In  the  same  year  the  assiento  contract  of  the  South  Sea 
Company  was  cancelled.  From  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
therefore,  the  whole  of  the  British  slave  trade  was  in  the  hands 
of  separate  private  traders. 
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When  the  South  Sea  Company  received  the  assiento  con¬ 
tract,  it  had  no  factories  in  Africa  of  its  own.  Consequently,  it 
contracted  with  the  Royal  African  Company  (September  1713) 
to  supply  it  with  the  slaves  for  importation  into  the  Spanish 
colonies.  The  cargoes  were  provided  by  agents  of  the  Royal 
African  Company  and  transported  in  vessels  furnished  by  the 
South  Sea  Company.  The  contract  proved  a  failure  and  was 
revised  in  1721.  Henceforth,  the  Royal  African  Company  fur¬ 
nished  only  a  part  of  the  quota:  the  rest  were  supplied  by 
private  traders  or  procured  by  the  South  Sea  Company  itself. 

The  South  Sea  Company  traded  between  Africa  and  Spanish 
America  ( 1 )  directly,  for  example,  between  Angola  and  Buenos 
Aires  and  (2)  indirectly  via  Jamaica.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
Company’s  sloops  transported  the  slaves  between  Jamaica  and 
the  Spanish  West  Indies. 

The  following  instructions  were  issued  (25  July  1725)  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Joseph  Chapman  of  the  ship  Mary  for  a  voyage  to  Helvoet 
Sluys  in  Holland,  where  he  was  to  take  on  a  quantity  of  cowries 
and  other  goods  (in  1730  there  was  laid  before  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations  the  copy  of  an  account  of  the 
several  sorts  of  goods  proper  for  the  African  trade  which  were 
bought  cheaper  in  Holland  than  in  England),  and  thence  to 
Whidah  in  Africa  to  take  in  560  negroes  to  be  delivered  in 
Jamaica.  ‘For  the  better  preservation  of  the  healths  of  the 
negroes  you  are  to  cause  your  decks  to  be  frequently  washed 
with  vinegar  and  to  divert  them  with  music  and  play.’  ‘In 
making  ready  their  provisions,  you  are  to  take  care  that  no  salt 
water  is  mixed  with  the  fresh,  it  being  prejudicial  to  their 
healths.’  Adult  negroes  (between  the  ages  of  16  and  30)  were 
to  be  in  the  proportion  of  three  men  to  one  woman,  and  one- 
ninth  part  of  the  cargo  was  to  consist  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  16,  half  males  and  half  females  (Add.  MS. 
25,567  f.  187). 

Surgeons  at  the  Company’s  factories  were  directed  to  admin¬ 
ister  ‘physick  and  surgery’  to  the  factors  as  well  as  the  negroes 
and  ‘daily  to  visit  the  negroes  taking  particular  care  of  the 
sick  and  preserving  and  looking  after  them  in  the  best  manner 
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you  can,  during  the  time  of  their  sickness,  keeping  a  journal  or 
diary  of  your  practice  which  you  are  to  lay  before  the  factors 
when  thereto  required,  and  to  transmit  to  us  copies  thereof 
from  time  to  time’.  The  salary  was  £150  per  annum  (666  pieces 
of  8/8  and  f  of  a  piece  of  8 — a  piece  of  8/8  =  4 s.  6 d.)  plus  ‘diet 
and  lodging’  (Add.  MS.  25,566). 

B.  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  TRADE 
EXPORT  TRADE  TO  AFRICA 

(P.P.  1789.  XXVI.  646a.  Part  IV.  No.  1  and  Appendix) 


British 

manufactures 

E.  India 
goods 

Foreign 
merchandise 
exported  from 
Britain 

Total 

1785 

£412,657 

£116,433 

£58,106 

£587,196 

1786 

£583,053 

£176,076 

£!  29,609 

£888,738 

1787 

£401,594 

£186,259 

£80,403 

£668,256 

(a)  Chief  British  manufactures:  woollen,  cotton  and  linen 

goods,  wrought  iron,  gunpowder,  spirits,  wrought 
brass,  wrought  copper,  felt  hats,  silk  pieces,  green 
glass. 

(b)  Chief  foreign  manufactures:  Bengal  piece  goods,  rum, 

great  bugle  (beads),  bar  iron,  Irish  linens,  tobacco. 

(c)  Samuel  Taylor,  a  merchant  and  manufacturer  of  Man¬ 

chester,  stated  in  evidence  before  the  Privy  Council 
Committee  that  the  manufacture  of  goods  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  slave  trade  employed  about  18,000  men, 
women,  and  children. 

John  Whateley  gave  the  number  employed  in 
Birmingham  in  making  guns  for  the  African  trade  as 
from  4,000  to  5,000. 

Probably  the  numbers  were  overestimated  for  propa¬ 
ganda,  but  even  after  making  allowance  for  this,  they 
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are  significant  figures  for  towns,  each  with  a  population 
of  between  55,000  and  60,000. 

It  should  be  noted  too  that  Liverpool,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  60,000  in  1 793,  supplied  for  the  slave  trade 
the  following  number  of  ships:  79  (1785),  92  (1786), 
78  (1787),  73  (1788),  61  (1789),  94  (1790),  97  (1790- 


import  TRADE  FROM  AFRICA 


(P.P.  1789.  XXVI.  646a.  Part  IV.  No.  2  and  Appendix) 


1785 

£48,536 

1786 

£117,683 

CO 

1^ 

HH 

£lI7,8l8 

Chief  imports:  redwood,  ivory,  bitter  almonds,  gum  Arabic, 
ordinary  oil,  gum  Senegal,  sweet  almonds,  beeswax. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  importance,  there  was  also  the  in¬ 
direct  importance— the  West  Indies  were  dependent  upon 
negro  labour. 


EXPORT  TRADE  TO  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

(P.P.  1789.  XXVI.  646a.  Part  IV.  No.  6  and  Appendix) 


British 

manufactures 

E.  India 
goods 

Foreign 
merchandise 
exported  from 
Britain 

Total 

^85 

£1,082,919 

£23,084 

£9^208 

£i,I97,2H 

1786 

£i,H3,393 

£l6,937 

£136,974 

£1,267,304 

CO 

HM 

£1,441,048 

£23,570 

£174,085 

£1,638,703 

Chief  British  exports:  cotton,  linen  and  woollen  goods, 
wrought  iron,  white  herrings,  tallow  candles,  wrought  copper, 
hats,  wrought  leather. 
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IMPORT  TRADE  FROM  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 


(P.P.  1789.  XXVI.  646a.  Part  IV.  No.  7  and  Appendix) 


Value 

Total  duties 
(customs  and  excise) 

!785 

1786 

1787 

£4,440,105 

£3,467,238 

£357495448 

£i,79i,399 

£1,423,740 

£1,614,689 

Chief  imports:  brown  sugar,  cotton  wool,  coffee,  rum,  log 
wood,  mahogany. 

TOTAL  BRITISH  TRADE  WITH  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD 

(Customs  17/9) 

Exports 

Imports 

1785 

1786 

j787 

£16,086,708 

£16,300,731 

£16,870,114 

£16,245,322 

£15,786,072 

£17,804,025 

PERCENTAGES  IN  RELATION  TO  WORLD  TRADE 

African  export  trade  4-4 

African  import  trade  o-6 

W.I.  export  trade  8-3 

W.I.  import  trade  23-4 

‘In  the  first  half  of  the  century,  it  was  general  practice  for  the 
slavers  to  return  from  the  West  Indies  to  England  with  sugar. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  planters  pre¬ 
ferred  to  ship  by  vessels  which  came  annually  from  Britain 
especially  built  to  carry  hogsheads  of  sugar  in  larger  quantities 
and  more  carefully’  (Pitman  F.  W.  The  Development  of  the  British 
West  Indies  1700-1763.  1917.  65).  At  Antigua,  the  slave  ships 
commonly  arrived  at  the  season  when  the  crops  were  finished. 
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Stephen  Fuller,  the  agent  for  Jamaica,  stated  before  the  Privy 
Council  Committee  that  the  freight  home  from  Jamaica  in 
African  ships  was  very  inconsiderable,  and  remarked  they  were 
not  calculated  for  carriage,  but  for  swift  sailing.  The  agent  for 
Barbados,  John  Braithwaite,  also  said  slave  ships  were  seldom 
or  never  employed  in  carrying  produce  from  Barbados. 


DOMINICA 


(C.O.  71/14) 


Ships  from  Africa 
with  negroes 

African  ships 
carrying 

W.I.  produce 
to  Britain 

Other  ships 
carrying 

W.I.  produce 
to  Britain 

1784 

ll 

7 

17 

1785 

25 

15 

34 

1786 

29 

10 

27 

CO 

HH 

25 

1 1 

29 

Sometimes,  cargo 
example: 

additional 

to  the  slaves  was  carried,  for 

Ship 

registered  at 

Arrived  at 

Cargo 

1788 

Liverpool 

Dominica 

308  slaves,  45  elephants’  teeth 
with  scriveloes  (tusks  less 
than  20  lb.),  50  tons  red 
wood,  60  barrels  Guinea 
pepper,  94  puncheons,  8 
butts,  16  firkins  palm  oil 

I79° 

London 

do. 

127  slaves,  268  cakes  beeswax, 
about  3  tons,  148  lb.  ivory 

1802 

Liverpool 

Jamaica 

333  slaves,  6,100  billets  of  bar- 
wood,  28  elephants’  teeth 
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C.  NUMBERS  INVOLVED:  PART  i 

‘No  systematic  accounts  of  the  total  exports  of  slaves  to  the 
British  colonies  were  kept  in  the  18th  century.  From  the  broken 
lists  it  is  possible,  however,  to  form  estimates  which  are  approxi¬ 
mately  true.  Between  1680  and  1786  the  total  import  of  slaves 
into  all  the  British  American  colonies  has  been  estimated  at 
2,130,000  or  an  annual  average  of  20,095’  (Pitman,  op.  cit.  69). 

(a)  From  1680-8,  the  Royal  African  Company  shipped 

60,783  negroes  to  the  colonies  (P.P.  1789.  XXVI. 
646a.  Part  IV.  No.  5). 

(b)  During  the  period  1698-1707,  there  were  landed  in  the 

plantations  both  by  the  Company  and  private  traders 
about  25,000  negroes  a  year  (ibid.  No.  25). 

(c)  From  1715  to  1724  ships  with  a  total  tonnage  of  50,790 

cleared  for  Africa  (ibid.  No.  1).  Allowing  5  negroes  for 
every  2  tons,  a  conservative  estimate  (Dolben’s  Act 
1788  laid  down  5  for  every  3  tons)  126,975  were 
exported. 

(d)  In  1 730  Robert  Dinwiddie,  Collector  of  Customs  at  Ber¬ 

muda,  proposed  to  the  Council  of  Trade  and  Planta¬ 
tions  that  the  King  should  take  the  African  coast  and 
the  trade  thereof  under  his  protection  by  purchasing 
the  castles,  &c.,  from  the  Royal  African  Company,  and 
send  over  a  governor  and  two  independent  companies, 
and  defray  the  expense  by  a  ‘duty  of  10/-  on  each 
negro  imported  into  our  plantations  which  will  amount 
to  £1 8,000  p.a.’  ( Calendar  of  State  Papers.  America  and 
West  Indies.  1730.  57). 

In  this  year  the  total  tonnage  employed  was  10,416. 
On  the  same  basis  of  calculation  26,040  negroes  were 
transported. 

(e)  Assuming  an  average  annual  export  of  25,000  for  the 

years  1731-50  gives  a  figure  of  500,000. 

(/)  For  the  37  years  from  1751  to  1787,  approximately 
296,000  tons  would  be  requii'ed  to  ship  an  average 
of  20,000  per  annum  (Pitman’s  estimate).  The  total 
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tonnage  for  these  37  years  was  509,352  (P.P.  1789. 
XXVI.  646a.  Part  IV.  No.  1). 

Using  the  above  data,  we  arrive  at: 


(a)  1680-8 

60,783 

(b)  1698-1707 

250,000 

(c)  1715-24 

126,975 

(d)  1730 

10,416 

(e)  1731-50 

500,000 

(/)  us1-8? 

740,000 

i,788,i74 

In  the  above  table,  several  years  are  omitted,  and  as  we  have 
seen,  there  is  presumptive  evidence  that  considerably  more  than 
740,000  were  exported  from  1751  to  1787.  Hence  the  conclusion 
that  the  estimate  of  2,130,000  is  a  reasonable  one.  The  tonnage 
figure  for  1751-87  also  allows  a  margin  for  direct  export  to 
foreign  parts. 


NUMBERS  INVOLVED:  PART  2 

Key:  Col.  A.  No.  of  slaves  imported  into  the  British  West 
Indies. 

B.  No.  of  slaves  exported  from  the  British  West 
Indies. 

C.  No.  of  slave  vessels  from  England  to  Africa. 

D.  Probable  number  of  slaves  carried. 

E.  Col.  D  minus  col.  A. 

(a)  The  table  on  p.  435  except  col.  D  1781-91  inc.  and  col.  E  is 

based  on  figures  given  in  P.P.  1789.  XXVI.  (646a. 
Part  IV.  No.  4);  1792.  XXXV.  (767)  (768.  1);  1801-2. 
IV.  (88);  1806.  XIII.  (265). 

(b)  Col.  A.  The  figures  include  (i)  imports  into  Demerara: 

2,655  (1797);  8,0!5  (i798);  6,434  (U99);  (ii)  imports 
into  Demerara  and  Surinam  10,877  (1800);  6,895 
(1802).  Demerara  was  captured  from  the  Dutch  in 
,  1796  and  restored  in  1802. 
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A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

1781 

7,527 

627 

77 

24,325 

16,798 

1782 

7,904 

3,341 

69 

23,275 

I5,37I 

1783 

10,687 

3,137 

130 

50,!90 

39,503 

1784 

1 5,^77 

5,434 

99 

35,955 

20,068 

*785 

21,520 

4,550 

1 16 

40, 1 60 

18,640 

1786 

19,145 

3,980 

146 

53,705 

34,56o 

1787 

20,978 

5,182 

137 

55,655 

34,677 

i789 

21,425 

8,756 

85 

25,850 

4,425 

I79° 

21,805 

7,487 

136 

43,875 

22,070 

I79I 

3^823 

12,866 

144 

44,375 

!2,552 

1796 

14, 976 

103 

32,4! 1 

17,435 

mi 

1 9,499 

104 

34,984 

15,485 

m% 

32,776 

160 

57,I04 

24,328 

1799 

35,9M 

156 

55,628 

I9,7I4 

1800 

36,159 

133 

34,792 

— 

1802 

29,160 

:57 

41,086 

11,926 

1803 

19,960 

99 

24,925 

4,965 

(c)  The  figures  in  cols.  B  and  E  include  inter-colonial  exports 

as  well  as  exports  to  foreign  parts.  Most  of  the  exports 
to  foreign  parts  from  the  British  West  Indies  were  in 
foreign  vessels. 

(d)  Col.  D.  The  figures  for  1781-7  inc.  have  been  arrived  at 

by  allowing  5  slaves  for  every  2  tons  of  the  total  ton¬ 
nage.  Dolben’s  Act  was  passed  in  1 788.  The  figures  for 
1789,  1790,  1791  allow  5  slaves  for  every  3  tons — the 
remaining  figures  are  official. 

(. e )  It  was  estimated  in  1 788  that  the  British  carried  annually 
from  Africa  38,000  negroes.  Subtracting  from  38,000 
the  average  import  for  the  years  1781-7  shows  what 
appears  to  be  an  average  annual  direct  export  to 
foreign  parts  of  23,195.  The  average  of  the  col.  E 
figures  for  the  same  period  is  25,659. 

Concerning  the  direct  export  to  foreign  possessions,  certain 
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conclusions  may  be  drawn  tentatively.  Smuggling  on  a  large 
scale  was  carried  on  with  or  without  the  connivance  of  the  local 
authorities.  Probably  Spanish  America  absorbed  the  greatest 
number.  Spain  always  experienced  great  difficulty  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  demand  of  her  colonies  for  negroes.  In  1 784  a  contract 
for  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  was  entered  into  with  the 
Spanish  Government  by  a  Mr.  Barry,  an  agent  of  John  Dawson, 
merchant  of  Liverpool.  Two  years  later,  the  contract  was  re¬ 
newed  in  the  name  of  Messrs.  Baker  and  Dawson.  By  the  first 
contract  3,000-4,000  negroes  were  to  be  delivered  at  Trinidad, 
La  Guaira,  and  Havana.  These  numbers  were  increased  by  the 
second  contract — -4,000-5,000 — to  be  transported  to  La  Guaira 
and  Havana.  The  Philippine  Company  was  employing  agents 
( 1 786-7)  in  England  for  the  fitting  out  of  British  ships  for  the 
slave  trade  (P.P.  1789.  646a.  Part  VI).  The  Spanish  slave  trade 
was  opened  to  foreigners  by  a  royal  cedula  of  1 789,  a  concession 
renewed  by  subsequent  cedulas. 

The  Jamaican  shipping  returns  (C.O.  142)  for  1785,  although 
obviously  not  registering  direct  exports,  indicate  the  tendency: 
exports  to  Cuba  58,  Porto  Rico  148,  New  Orleans  and  Missis- 
sippi  758,  Portobello  205,  Porto  Cabello  60,  Cartagena  116. 
Similarly  for  1786:  Cuba  112,  Porto  Rico  286,  New  Orleans 
and  Mississippi  498,  Panama  129,  Portobello  54,  Santa  Marta 
202,  Cartagena  30.  The  shipping  returns  of  Dominica  (C.O.  76) 
show  an  export  of  75  to  Cartagena  in  1787:  in  1788,  633  to 
New  Orleans  and  Mississippi,  150  to  Cartagena.  In  1789  the 
export  to  New  Orleans  was  689. 

French  possessions  also  benefited.  British  ships  navigated  as 
British  ships  were  admitted  into  all  the  French  Windward 
Islands,  with  cargoes  of  slaves  only,  upon  the  payment  of  a  duty 
of  6  livres  per  head.  A  30  to  50  per  cent  higher  price  was 
obtained  in  the  French  islands  than  in  the  British.  But  no 
British  ships  under  any  description  were  admitted  into  St. 
Domingo  (P.P.  1789.  646a.  Part  VI).  Dominica  shipped  in 
1788  to  Cayenne,  in  addition  to  exports  to  other  French  posses¬ 
sions,  415.  Likewise  Grenada  in  1787-8,  sent  208  to  Cayenne. 

There  is  also  some  indirect  evidence  that  the  southern  states 
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imported  a  certain  number  directly,  either  for  their  own  use — 
it  is  supposed  that  South  Carolina  alone  lost  about  25,000  slaves 
in  the  American  War  of  Independence — or  for  the  settlers  ex¬ 
panding  westwards  into  the  future  states  of  Tennessee  and 
Alabama.  Jamaica  shipped  to  Charleston  in  1785  293,  to 
Georgia  40:  in  1786  186  to  Charleston,  27  to  North  Carolina, 
12  to  Georgia:  in  1797-8  533  to  Savannah.  Lastly,  during  June 
1806,  several  references  were  made  in  the  American  newspaper, 
The  Courier,  to  the  presence  of  a  French  privateer  not  far  from 
the  Charleston  bar  watching  for  British  slavers  as  they  entered 
or  left  the  harbour  (Donnan  E.  Documents  illustrative  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Slave  Trade  to  America.  4  vols.  1930-5.  IV.  515.  n.  15). 


D.  PRICES 

Prices  varied  with  the  place  of  origin,  age,  physical  condition, 
sex,  state  of  the  market,  and  the  respective  bargaining  power  of 
seller  and  buyer.  The  following  chronological  account  of  prices 
(sterling)  is  taken  from  P.P.  1789.  646a.  Part  IV.  No.  25: 


Africa 

West  Indies 

1676-1679 

£3 

£  1 5-£ 1 7 

1679-1688 

£ 3 

£i3-£i6 

1698-1707 

£8-£i2 

£I0~£i4:  £23-£4i 

1 755 
!759 

£^\ 

£14/ 

£35  14*-  3 d. 

1763-1788 

£12-^15! 

£18-^22/ 

£28-£35 

Witnesses  before  the  Privy  Council  Committee  of  1 788  stated 
that  reports  of  abolition  had  led  to  an  increase  in  prices. 
Dolben’s  Act  would  also  tend  to  have  the  same  effect,  for  more 
shipping  space  was  required  for  transportation.  Bryan  Edwards 
in  his  History  of  the  British  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies  gave  the  price 
of  a  prime  negro  as  £50  in  1791. 
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PRICES  IN  JAMAICA 

(Add.  MS.  12,432  f.  20) 


Period 

Number 

Average  price 

Sales  by 

Oct.  1789- 
Dec.  1791 

6,049 

£47  2A  6 \d. 

Messrs.  Barrett  and 

Parkinson 

1792 

31 1 

£59  l's-  3f^- 

do. 

348 

£57  N- 

do. 

227 

£59  lls ■  IOK 

do. 

464 

£64  1 8s.  8 d. 

Messrs.  Allan  White  &  Co. 

37o 

£58  13J.  4 d. 

Messrs.  W.  Daggers  &  Co. 

An  abstract  from  the  Factors’  Books,  St.  George’s,  Grenada, 
gives  the  average  price  in  1792  as  £42  4.S.  (Add.  MS.  38,228 
f.  31).  . 

Possibly  during  the  war  years  the  average  minimum  was  £60 
with  an  occasional  ceiling  price  of  £80. 

E.  PROFITS 

Unfortunately,  there  is  insufficient  statistical  evidence  upon 
which  to  arrive  at  a  firm  percentage  profit.  As  with  prices,  profits 
varied.  An  Account  of  the  Liverpool  Slave  Trade  iygy  quoted  Donnan. 
op.  cit.  II.  627  gives  a  profit  of  £9  8j\  5 d.  on  each  slave  or  30  per 
cent,  but  the  author  wrote  that  an  attempt  ‘to  determine  the 
gains  of  an  African  cargo  can  only  be  supported  by  probable 
calculation’. 

Gomer  Williams,  in  his  History  of  the  Liverpool  Privateers  with  an 
account  of  the  Liverpool  Slave  trade  (1897),  wrote  of  slave- trading 
ventures  as  millionaire  ventures,  and,  from  an  examination  of 
the  accounts  of  six  slaving  voyages  involving  1,819  slaves  during 
the  period  1798-1806,  concluded  that  the  average  profit  per 
slave  was  £43  8i.  3 d.  The  accuracy  of  this  conclusion  was 
challenged  by  Professor  S.  Dumbell  in  an  article  ‘The  Profits  of 
the  Guinea  Trade’  ( Economic  History  Vol.  II.  1930-3.  254  sqq.). 
After  examining  the  same  papers,  Professor  Dumbell  arrived  at 
a  profit  of  £21  195.  8 d.  per  slave,  but  wrote:  ‘It  is  not  proposed 
to  substitute  the  figure  of  £22  based  on  the  revised  table,  nor  at 
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present  to  make  any  other  positive  statement.  The  sample  taken 
by  Williams  was  altogether  too  small  to  provide  a  conclusion  of 
any  real  significance.’ 

In  The  Cotton  Trade  and  Industrial  Lancashire  1600-1780,  1931, 
the  authors  A.  P.  Wadsworth  and  J.  de  L.  Mann  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  accounts  of  slave  trading  voyages  in  the  Chancery 
Records  of  the  Palatinate  of  Lancaster  (P.L.  6,  7,  10)  from 
which  information  about  profits,  &c.,  relating  to  the  early 
Liverpool  slave  trade  may  be  obtained.  Failing  a  detailed 
examination  of  these  records,  and  further  evidence  which  may 
be  provided  by  Professor  Dumbell  and  others,  the  author  will 
venture  only  on  a  few  general  remarks. 

It  is  a  human  failing  to  note  and  to  exaggerate  great  business 
successes — a  number  of  leading  houses  had  by  1 788  gone  bank¬ 
rupt.  Probably,  profits  on  slave-trading  voyages  in  the  first  half 
of  the  1 8th  century  were  higher,  because  of  the  usual  return 
cargo,  than  in  the  second  half.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  slave-trading  ventures  on  a  large  scale  in  spite  of  the 
hazards  of  weather,  and,  during  war  years,  of  enemy  action; 
the  determined  opposition  to  abolition;  and  the  fact  that,  after 
the  1807  Abolition  Act,  more  drastic  legislation  had  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  penalize  illicit  slave-trading,  are  a  sure  proof  that  the 
ventures  netted  ample  returns. 
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The  Clapham  Sect  and  Others 

{Chap.  I,  footnote  6f) 

Th  e  names  of  the  first  ten  are  inscribed  outside  Clapham  Parish 
Church. 

Charles  Grant  (the  elder)  1746-1823.  Statesman  and  philan¬ 
thropist.  His  eldest  son  was  Charles,  Bai'on  Glenelg. 

Zachary  Macaulay  1768-1838. 

Granville  Sharp  1735-1813. 

John  Shore,  Baron  Teignmouth  1751-1834.  First  President  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

James  Stephen  (the  elder)  1758-1832.  Brother-in-law  of  Wil- 
berforce.  Father  of  Sir  James  Stephen  (3rd  son)  and  of 
Sir  George  Stephen  (4th  son). 

Henry  Thornton  1760-1815.  Philanthropist,  economist,  and 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  England.1 

John  Thornton  1783-1861.  Nephew  of  Henry. 

Henry  Venn  1725-97.  Curate  of  Clapham  1754-9.  Vicar  of 
Huddersfield  1759-71. 

John  Venn  1759-1813.  Rector  of  Clapham  1792-1813.  Son 
of  Henry.  A  daughter  was  the  wife  of  Sir  James  Stephen. 

1  ‘On  referring  to  his  books  of  account,  I  find  that  I  understated  the 
amount  of  his  almsgiving.  It  did  not,  as  I  supposed,  reach  the  highest  point 
when  nearly  £10,000  per  annum.  At  one  time,  it  rose  above  £17,000  in  a 
single  year,  and  of  that  large  expenditure,  there  was  not  a  shilling  of  which 
he  had  not  kept  a  private  account  exhibiting  the  circumspection  with  which 
it  was  dispensed.  He  was  then  a  Member  of  Parliament  and  a  Housekeeper 
and  all  his  domestic  and  personal  expenditure  scarcely  exceeded  an  annual 
sum  of  £1,500.  Yet  I  learn  that  until  I  published  it,  all  this  was  secret  even 
to  some  of  his  very  near  surviving  relatives’  (Add.  MS.  43845.  J.  Stephen  to 
Slurge  4  October  1844). 
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Thomas  Babington  1758-1837.  Brother-in-law  of  Zachary 
Macaulay. 

Thomas  Clarkson  1760-1846. 

Edward  Eliot  1 759-97.  Brother-in-law  of  the  younger  Pitt. 

Isaac  Milner.  1750-1820.  Mathematician  and  divine.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Queens’  College,  Cambridge  1788-1820.  A 
brother  of  Joseph  Milner,  the  ecclesiastical  historian. 

Charles  Simeon  1759-1836.  Rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  Cam¬ 
bridge  1783-1836. 

William  Smith  1756-1835.  Unitarian.  M.P.  for  Norwich. 
Patron  of  Opie  and  Cotman.  In  close  touch  with  the 
Abolition  Society  from  its  inception. 

The  organ  of  the  Evangelicals  was  the  Christian  Observer ,  a 
monthly  review  (i^.),  the  first  number  of  which  was  dated 
1  February  1802.  The  editor  was  Z.  Macaulay.  Thornton  pro¬ 
vided  the  financial  backing. 
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Statistics  of  Slaves  in  the  British  Colonies 

{Chap.  II,  footnote  140) 

1st  column.  The  1830  return  of  slaves  (P.P.  1830.  XXI.  (674)). 
2nd  column.  The  number  of  slaves  according  to  the  compensa¬ 
tion  returns  1834  (P.P.  1845.  XXXI.  (426); 
P.P.  1838.  XL VIII.  (215)). 

3rd  column.  Total  population  1842.  (P.P.  1845.  XXXI.  (49)). 


Antigua 

29,839 

29,121 

36,405 

Barbados 

81,902 

83,150 

122,198 

Bahamas 

10,841 

10,086 

25,244 

Berbice 

21,319] 

82,824 

Demerara 

69,467/ 

102,354 

Bermuda 

4,608 

4,026 

9,930 

Dominica 

I5>392 

M,i75 

18,291 

Grenada 

24,342 

23,638 

29,650 

Jamaica 

33LH9 

3II,°7° 

377,433 

Montserrat 

6,262 

6,401 

7,JI9 

Nevis 

9,259 

8,815 

7,47o 

St.  Christopher 

i9,310 

cp 

CO 

0 

21,578 

St.  Lucia 

13,661 

13,29! 

21,001 

St.  Vincent 

23,589 

22,266 

27,248 

Tobago 

12,723 

11,589 

13,208 

Trinidad 

24,452 

20,657 

60,319 

Virgin  Islands 

5,436 

5,135 

6,689* 

703,521 

666,024 

886,137 

The  Cape 

35,509 

35,742 

159,45! 

Mauritius 

76,774 

66,613 

174,699 

815,804 

768,379 

1,220,287 

*  P.P.  1845.  XXXI.  (426). 
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E.  Williams :  Capitalism  and  Slavery 

{Chap.  II,  footnote  147) 

1.  pp.  193-4.  ‘Perhaps  the  greatest  single  speech  ever  made 
on  the  slavery  question  was  the  speech  of  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay,  later  Lord  Macaulay,  in  1845.  It  was  a  masterpiece 
of  clarity  and  lucidity,  befitting  a  great  historian.  It  had  one 
defect:  it  was  pro-slavery  and  not  anti-slavery.’  Then  follows  a 
series  of  quotations  from  the  speech,  with  an  interpolation: 
‘They  dared  not  prohibit  the  importation  of  Brazilian  sugar 
unless  they  wished  to  make  Germany  a  Warwickshire  and  Leip¬ 
zig  another  Manchester’  from  a  speech  of  1841  which  does  not 
bear  out  the  inference  ‘the  importation  of  Brazilian  sugar’.  The 
quotations  from  the  1845  speech  end  with:  ‘I  will  not  have  two 
standards  of  right.  ...  I  will  not  have  two  weights  or  two 
measures.  I  will  not  blow  hot  and  cold,  play  fast  and  loose, 
strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel.’ 

Macaulay  took  his  stand  on  the  following  grounds:  Those 
who  demanded  the  exclusion  of  Brazilian  sugar  on  the  score 
that  it  was  slave-produced,  while  slave-grown  tobacco  and 
slave-grown  cotton  were  admitted  without  protest,  were  incon¬ 
sistent,  and  therefore  their  plea  of  moral  obligation  was  invalid. 
There  was  all  the  difference  between  our  responsibility  for  an 
evil  in  our  dominions,  and  for  the  same  evil  in  independent 
states. 

‘Numerous  and  malevolent  as  our  detractors  are,  none  of 
them  was  ever  so  absurd  as  to  charge  us  with  hypocrisy  because 
we  took  slave-grown  tobacco  and  slave-grown  cotton,  till  the 
Government  began  to  affect  scruples  about  admitting  Brazilian 
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sugar.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  our  ministers  ostentatiously 
announced  to  all  the  world  that  our  fiscal  system  was  framed 
on  a  new  and  sublime  moral  principle,  everybody  began  to 
inquire  whether  we  consistently  adhered  to  that  principle.’1 

‘I  will  not  have  two  standards  of  right,  one  to  be  applied  when 
I  wish  to  protect  a  favourite  interest  at  the  public  cost,  and 
another  to  be  applied  when  I  wish  to  replenish  the  Exchequer, 
and  to  give  an  impulse  to  trade.  I  will  not  have  two  weights  or 
two  measures.  I  will  not  blow  hot  and  cold,  play  fast  and  loose, 
strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel.’2 

Also,  the  following  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  a  pro- slavery 
speech,  ‘a  masterpiece  of  clarity  and  lucidity’:  ‘God  forbid  that 
I  should  extenuate  the  horrors  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  any  form; 
but  I  do  think  this  its  worst  form’  [slave-breeding  in  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia].  ‘Bad  enough  it  is  that  civilized  men 
should  sail  to  an  uncivilized  quarter  of  the  world  where  slavery 
exists,  should  there  buy  wretched  barbarians,  and  should  carry 
them  away  to  labour  in  a  distant  land:  bad  enough!  But  that  a 
civilized  man,  a  baptized  man,  a  man  proud  of  being  a  citizen 
of  a  free  state,  a  man  frequenting  a  Christian  church  should 
breed  slaves  for  exportation  .  .  .  and  send  them  to  lead  in  a 
remote  country  a  life  which  is  a  lingering  death,  a  life  about 
which  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is  sure  to  be 
short;  this  does,  I  own,  excite  a  horror  exceeding  even  the 
horror  excited  by  that  Slave  Trade  which  is  the  curse  of  the 
African  coast.’3 

In  his  1841  speech,  Macaulay  advanced  the  hypothetical  case 
of  excluding  cotton  from  the  United  States,  and  after  referring 
to  the  misery  which  would  be  produced  in  England  by  such 
action,  he  continued:  ‘You  would  have  great  reason  to  doubt 
whether  you  conferred  any  great  benefits  on  the  particular  class 
for  whom  you  made  such  sacrifices.  You  would  merely  transfer 
the  present  trade  which  you  carry  on  to  your  rivals.  You  would 
make  Germany  a  Warwickshire,  Leipzig  another  Manchester, 
and  without  elevating  one  slave  in  the  United  States  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  freeman,  you  would  bring  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
your  own  industrious  artizans  to  beggary.’4 
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2.  p.  175.  ‘Disraeli,  too,  condemned  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade  on  grounds  of  economy  and  as  questionable  policy 
which  involved  Britain  in  difficulties  in  every  court  and  in  every 
colony.  Wellington  called  it  criminal— “a  breach  of  the  law  of 
nations — a  breach  of  treaties”.’ 

Wellington’s  observation  was  on  a  Bill  which  became  an  Act 
five  days  later  authorizing  the  capture  of  Portuguese  slave 
vessels  and  their  adjudication  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
or  any  Vice-Admiralty  Court  in  the  same  way  as  if  such  vessels 
and  the  cargoes  thereof  were  the  property  of  British  subjects.5 
‘The  measure  still  retained  its  criminal  character — it  was  a 
breach  of  the  law  of  nations — a  breach  of  treaties  entered  into 
between  England  and  other  countries.’6 

3.  p.  174.  ‘Where  was  Palmerston?  The  slave  trade  has  been 
called  Palmerston’s  “benevolent  crotchet”  and  he  emerges  in  our 
textbooks  as  the  persistent  opponent  of  the  slave  trade.  In  office 
Palmerston  accomplished  little.  Out  of  office  he  goaded  the 
government  to  greater  efforts  to  accomplish  what  he  had  failed 
to  do.’ 

During  Palmerston’s  first  term  of  office  as  Foreign  Secretary 
(November  1830-November  1834)  a  convention,  incorporating 
the  principle  of  mutual  right  of  search,  for  the  more  effectual 
suppression  of  the  traffic  in  slaves,  was  concluded  between 
Britain  and  France  (30  November  1831).  This  was  followed  by 
a  supplementary  convention  (22  March  1833).  In  1834  Den¬ 
mark  (26  July)  and  Sardinia  (8  August)  acceded  to  the  1831 
and  1833  conventions. 

Palmerston’s  second  term  of  office  as  Foreign  Secretary  lasted 
from  April  1835  to  September  1841.  It  would  occupy  too  much 
space  to  record  all  the  action  taken  during  this  period;  the  out¬ 
standing  action  was  the  Act  referred  to  in  footnote  5  which  was 
‘known,  detested  and  loudly  complained  of  in  Brazil  and  Por¬ 
tugal  as  “o  Bill  Palmerston”.’7 

At  the  termination  of  Palmerston’s  third  term  as  Foreign 
Secretary  (July  1 846-December  1851)  Southern,  the  British 
Minister  in  Brazil,  wrote:  ‘I  need  not  inform  your  Lordship 
that  the  name  of  Lord  Palmerston  has  been  so  long  identified 
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in  all  parts  of  the  world  with  strong  and  energetic  measures  for 
the  repression  of  this  traffic,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
to  find,  among  persons  who  should  not  be  classed  as  entirely 
ignorant  or  unintelligent,  the  system  of  a  government  con¬ 
founded  with  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  one  leading  member  of 
an  administration.  Since  the  intelligence  of  Lord  Palmerston’s 
retirement  from  office  arrived  in  this  country,  now  a  fortnight 
ago,  the  excitement  amongst  all  persons  connected  with  the 
slave  trade  has  been  excessive;  and  projects  of  all  kinds  are 
being  formed  under  the  idea  that  the  British  Government  will 
relax  in  its  persecution  of  the  traffic,  or  perhaps,  it  is  supposed 
that  a  different  system  will  be  adopted  altogether.  .  .  .  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  your 
Lordship  whether  in  order  to  destroy  in  embryo  the  numerous 
projects  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  to  be  brooding  at  the 
present  moment,  it  would  not  be  prudent  as  well  as  economical 
to  take  the  earliest  occasion  of  proving  that  with  respect  to  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade  no  change  of  opinion  had  taken 
place  in  Her  Majesty’s  government.’8  A  temporary  increase  of 
the  naval  force  was  suggested  by  Southern.  The  new  Foreign 
Secretary,  Malmesbury,  made  the  declaration:  T  have  to  state 
to  you  in  reply  that  the  late  change  in  the  administration  of  this 
country  has  brought  with  it  no  change  either  of  opinion  or  of 
determination  in  regard  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.’9 

4.  In  Sir  F.  M.  Eden’s  Eight  Letters  on  the  Peace  we  find  the 
following  passage:  ‘Produce  cannot  be  raised  without  cultiva¬ 
tors;  how  the  loss  of  300,000  negroes,  an  agricultural  capital, 
which  cannot  be  replaced  for  10,000,000  1. sterling,  is  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  order  to  raise  the  vast  produce  which  you  prophetically 
anticipate,  is  not  very  obvious.  .  .  .  Such  advantages  would 
result  to  our  colonies  from  the  revival  of  agriculture,  and  its 
concomitant  blessings,  subordination  and  tranquillity,  in  St. 
Domingo,  that  every  humane  and  reflecting  mind  must  wish 
that  your  prediction  could  be  realized:  but  the  decrees  of  Con¬ 
suls,  black  or  white,  will  not,  I  fear,  fill  up  the  gaps  in  her 
population.’10 

On  this  Williams  observes  (p.  149):  ‘The  destruction  of  Saint 
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Domingue  meant  the  end  of  the  French  sugar  trade.  Not  all  the 
decrees  of  consuls,  black  or  white,  wrote  Eden  with  complac¬ 
ency,  could  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  population  of  the  island.’ 

It  has  been  wittily  said  that  unless  those  who  are  engaged  in 
research  are  very  careful  they  will  find  what  they  are  looking 
for. 

1  P.D.  3  S.  LXXVII.  1303.  26  February  1845. 

2  Ibid.  1290.  Ibid. 

3  Ibid.  1294.  Ibid. 

4  P.D.  3  S.  LVIII.  193.  11  May  1841. 

6  2  &  3  Viet.  c.  73. 

6  P.D.  3  S.  L.  383.  19  August  1839. 

7  F.O.  84/367.  Draft  of  private  memo.  No.  3.  by  Ouseley  27  November 
1841.  W.  G.  Ouseley  was  secretary  of  the  British  Legation  at  Rio  1833-45 
and  charge  d’affaires  1838-41. 

8  F.O.  84/878.  Most  confidential.  No.  14.  H.  Southern  to  Earl  Granville 
13  Feb.  1852. 

9  F.O.  84/877.  No.  6.  Malmesbury  to  Southern  24  March  1852. 

10  Eden  Sir  F.  M.  Eight  Letters  on  the  Peace ;  and  on  the  Commerce  and  Manu¬ 
factures  of  Great  Britain.  1802.  18.  The  letters  were  originally  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  the  Porcupine  and  published  above  the  signature  of  Philanglus. 
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C.O.  71/14.  The  Royal  Dominica  Gazette. 
Sunday  6  April  1788. 


Amatoribus  Artis  Pugnatoriae  quae  vulga  vocatur 
Boxing 


Mr.  Humphreys,  having  reduced  this  polite  art  to  a  regular 
science,  presents  his  most  humble  respects  to  a  generous  public, 
and  begs  leave  to  inform  the  relations,  guardians,  and  friends  of 
the  rising  generation,  that  he  has  opened  the  city  academy  for 
their  instruction,  and  shall  continue  to  teach  the  manoeuvres  of 
boxing  secundum  artem  at  the  following  very  low  prices: 

£  *•  d. 


1.  Extractio  sanguinis  ex  naso — drawing  blood 

from  the  nose  i  i 

2.  Occlusio  oculorum — closing  up  the  eyes  by 

bruises.  A  fine  blow  taught  2  2 

3.  Extractio  oculorum — beating  out  the  eyes.  This 

being  a  very  important  manoeuvre,  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phreys  hopes  the  nobility  and  gentry  will  not 
think  it  too  high  rated  at  210 

4.  Fracturacranii — a  broken  skull.  Mr.  Humphreys 

teaches  a  method  of  performing  it  which  will 
make  the  use  of  the  trepan  necessary,  and 
whereby  your  opponent  may  be  ever  after 
incapacitated  for  business,  only  10  10 

5.  Extractio  dentium — knocking  out  all  the  front 

teeth  by  a  back-handed  blow,  only  3  3 

6.  Fractura  maxillae  inferioris — a  broken  jaw,  by 

a  polite  manoeuvre 


o 

o 


o 


o 

o 
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7.  Dislocatio  collis — a  broken  neck  by  a  peculiar 

mode  of  throwing,  kept  a  great  secret  by  Mr. 

Humphreys,  and  for  which,  to  do  himself  jus¬ 
tice,  he  cannot  take  less  than  20  o  o 

8.  Fractura  costarum — breaking  the  ribs.  This,  if 

well  performed,  may  prove  the  total  ruin  of 
your  antagonist’s  constitution.  A  fine  blow  3  3 

9.  Dislocatio  vertebrarum — breaking  the  back  by 

a  polite  throw  2  2 

10.  Herniae  variae — ruptures,  from  which  there  will 

be  no  possible  recovery,  only  2  2 

11.  Fractura  tibiarum — broken  legs,  etc.  Mr.  Hum¬ 

phreys  teaches  a  method  which  will  require 
amputation  of  the  limbs.  A  fine  manoeuvre  1010  o 

12.  Single  knockdown  blow — to  be  practised  by 

genteel  young  men  when  in  private  com¬ 
panies,  either  on  their  acquaintances  or 
friends 

13.  Gentle  taps — these  are  to  be  practised  on  wives, 

sisters  or  mothers,  so  as  to  occasion  black  eyes, 
bruised  breasts  or  bloody  noses  ut  opus  fuerit 

1 4.  Bold  knock  downs — for  swells,  swaggerers,  swear¬ 

ing  clerks,  tradesmen  or  gemmen  of  the  scamp, 
to  be  used  in  the  streets,  at  the  theatres,  or  at 
taverns,  either  on  strangers  or  acquaintances, 
ad  libitum  220 

Mr.  Humphreys  is  highly  sensible  that  many  thanks  are  due 
to  the  magistracy  for  their  kind  countenance  of  this  art:  as  also  to 
several  of  his  intimates  who  have  been  so  kind  as  to  recommend 
him  to  their  friends  to  have  private  lessons  at  their  own  houses, 
which  he  shall  be  very  happy  to  continue,  and  will  bring 
mufflers  with  him  for  puny  constitutions. 

N.B.  Johnson  the  butcher,  Stevens  the  blacksmith,  Big  Ben  the 
drayman,  and  Madan  the  coalheaver,  trained  up  by  Mr. 
Humphreys,  will  exhibit  soon 

Vivat  Ars  Pugnatoria! 


1  10  o 


o 
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Summary  of  Immigrants  introduced  into 

abolition  of  slavery 


[Chap.  IV, 
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United  States 

258 

L3I0 

— • 

— 

— 

Rio 

— 

879 

1,560 

— 

— 

Surinam 

Foreign  West 

— 

— 

345 

— 

— 

Indies 

671 

— 

1,304 

— 

— 

Sierra  Leone 

3,119 

3U57 

4,523 

737 

234 

Kroo  Coast 

— 

I 

108 

— 

— 

St.  Helena 

2,810* 

2,676 

3,042 

568 

575 

Madeira 

91 

725 

U,057 

— 

546 

East  Indies 

4,550 

5,392 

12,263 

— 

— 

China 

- - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Great  Britain 

2,698 

— 

— 

54 

— 

Germany 

1,038 

— 

— 

29 

— 

France 

— 

— 

— 

31 

— 

Not  stated 

— 

— 

1,186 

— 

136 

1 5,405 

14,140 

41,388 

L4I9 

I,49I 

*  Included  230  landed  direct  from  captured  slaver. 
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the  West  Indies  and  Mauritius  from  the 
to  the  end  of  1850 


footnote  8y) 
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345 
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— 

O  1 

1,723 

1,478 

1,270 

232 

427 

732 

116,932 

194, 9J4 

f  Liberated  Africans  from  the  Don  Francisco. 


The  summary  is  based  on  P.P.  1850.  XXXIX.  (228)  and 
P.P.  1851.  XL  (625).  It  is  exclusive  of  inter-colonial  emigration 
which  is  shown  by  other  tables  to  have  taken  place  to  the  extent 
of  18,809  (UP  to  the  end  of  1849). 

Opposite  the  heading  Foreign  West  Indies,  the  figures  for 
Jamaica  (corrected  from  other  returns)  and  British  Guiana 
represent  emancipados  from  Havana. 
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Re  the  Orders  in  Council  1830-2 

(Chap.  V,  footnote  41) 

'It  is  conceded  between  all  parties  who  have  considered  this 
question,  that  slavery  is  in  itself  an  institution  essentially 
opposed  to  justice,  and,  therefore,  to  sound  national  policy: 
and  that  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  though  tolerated  for 
a  time,  must  be  dissolved  throughout  the  British  Empire  at  as 
early  a  period  as  may  be  compatible  with  an  enlightened  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  the  parties  more  immediately  interested.  It 
may  further  be  regarded  as  a  general  concession,  that,  so  long  as 
slavery  continues,  every  practical  method  must  be  adopted  to 
prevent  the  abuse  of  the  owner’s  powers  and  to  mitigate  the 
hardship  of  the  slave’s  condition:  so  that,  if  complete  justice 
cannot  at  once  be  done,  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  injustice 
may  be  permitted.’ 

‘To  these  admissions  is  added  the  further  acknowledgment, 
that  all  wise  legislation  on  this  subject  must,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  directed  towards  the  moral  improvement  of  the  slaves,  that, 
so,  the  boon  of  freedom,  when  obtained,  may  be  worthily 
used.’ 

‘From  these  principles  an  inference  is  deducible,  which 
demands  exact  attention.  It  is,  that  no  law  can  be  framed,  for 
regulating  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  the  proprietors  and 
the  slaves  which  will  not,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  anoma¬ 
lous,  and  even  inconsistent  with  itself.  For  the  lawgiver  is  to 
reconcile  things  which  are  in  themselves  incompatible.  He  is  to 
enforce  justice,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  uphold  a  system  which 
is  acknowledged  to  be  essentially  unjust.’ 
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‘He  is  to  maintain  that  domestic  authority  without  which 
slavery  would  be  but  a  name;  while  he  is  gradually  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  ultimate  removal  of  those  foundations  on  which 
that  authority  rests.  He  is  to  solve  the  problem  of  advancing  the 
moral  condition  of  persons,  who  are  demoralized  by  that  very 
state  in  which  they  are  yet  to  continue.  It  is  easy  to  acquiesce  in 
what  is  wrong,  and  possible  to  enforce  what  is  right  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  civil  society:  but  to  reconcile  these  ends  with  each  other; 
and  at  once  compass  them  both  is  manifestly  impracticable.’ 

‘When  anomalies  and  inconsistencies  are  pointed  out  in  the 
Royal  Order  in  Council,  and  it  is  thence  inferred,  that  it  is 
framed  in  ignorance  and  haste,  I  must  protest  against  that  infer¬ 
ence.  No  amount  of  knowledge,  no  clearness  of  apprehension, 
and  no  precision  of  style  could  provide  against  or  obviate  all 
such  objections.  Whatever  is  enacted,  to  control  the  owner’s 
power,  and  to  prepare  the  slave  for  freedom  will,  in  some  degree, 
infringe  upon  the  rights  of  property.  Whatever  is  enacted  to 
secure  the  owner’s  authority  and  to  enforce  the  submission  of 
the  slave  will,  in  some  degree,  derogate  from  the  great  principle, 
that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  The  return  to  the  straight 
path  of  justice  is  encumbered  with  the  most  formidable  obstacles, 
after  a  deviation  from  it  for  so  long  a  course  of  years.  All,  there¬ 
fore,  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  those  whose  hard 
and  irksome  task  it  is  to  regulate  the  state  of  slavery  is  to  pro¬ 
mulgate  laws,  which,  though  they  may  not  be  entirely  consistent 
with  themselves,  nor  wholly  invulnerable  to  the  attacks  of  either 
of  the  hostile  parties,  may  yet  effect  a  compromise  between  the 
incompatible  claims  of  the  owner,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
slave  on  the  other,  at  the  least  possible  expense  of  consistency. 
More  than  this  I  despair  of  effecting.’ 

(G.O.  49/25.  Separate.  Goderich  to  Cole  29  February  1832.) 
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Re  the  Status  of  Native  Chiefs 

[Chap.  V,  footnote  102) 

Stephen,  having  drawn  up  a  draft  despatch  respecting  the 
future  government  of  Natal,  which  incorporated  a  minute  by 
Grey  on  the  subject,  wrote  a  minute  to  Hawes1  diplomatically 
but  frankly  pointing  out  that  two  aspects  of  Grey’s  policy  might 
lead  to  lamentable  consequences.  Firstly,  Grey  proposed  that  a 
law  should  be  passed  giving  power  to  the  chiefs  to  exercise 
authority  over  their  tribes  according  to  their  existing  customs, 
and  to  enforce  obedience  by  the  means  usually  employed  among 
them  to  such  of  the  native  laws  and  customs  as  should  not, 
from  time  to  time,  be  specially  abrogated  by  British  authority. 
Stephen  observed  that  if  a  local  law  should  give  power  to 
barbarous  chiefs  to  enforce  their  own  customs  according  to  the 
means  they  usually  employed,  such  a  law  must  sanction  directly 
and  explicitly  much  which  the  New  Testament  condemned  and 
much  which  all  civilized  societies  abhorred.  Supposing  such  a 
law  to  be  passed  and  some  savage  chief  in  pursuance  of  it,  to 
burn  one  of  his  wives  and  all  her  kindred  as  a  punishment  for 
her  adultery:  and  supposing  it  to  be  said  by  his  advocate  these 
enormities  were  perpetuated  in  pursuance  of  a  law  passed  in  the 
English  language  by  English  legislators. 

Secondly,  it  was  proposed  that  chiefs  should  exercise  their 
authority  by  virtue  of  commissions  issued  to  them  by  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor,  and  that  a  power  should  be  retained  of  depos¬ 
ing  chiefs  who  might  abuse  their  powers,  and  appointing  others 
in  their  place.  On  this  Stephen  commented  that  such  instru- 

1  Sir  Benjamin  Hawes.  1797-1862.  Colonial  Under-Secretary  (parlia¬ 
mentary). 
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ments  would  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty,  expressly,  and  in 
terms,  authorize  savage  chieftains  to  do  the  very  acts  for  the 
prevention  and  punishment  of  which  the  Queen  was  daily 
issuing  commissions  in  every  other  part  of  Her  dominions. 
Besides,  the  power  of  deposing  chiefs  who  abused  their  authority 
carried  with  it  a  responsibility  for  whatever  might  be  done 
by  chiefs  who  were  not  so  deposed.  It  would  resemble  the  cen¬ 
sorship  of  the  press,  which  made  the  censor  answerable  for  every 
abuse  of  the  press  he  did  not  prevent. 

Stephen’s  view  was  that  a  safer  method  of  conveying  the 
same  general  meaning  was  that  in  which  the  despatch  took 
final  form — declarations  not  by  any  local  law,  but  in  the  com¬ 
mission  or  instructions  of  the  Governor.  £I  offer  no  apology  for 
the  freedom  of  this  representation,  believing  that  it  is  a  freedom 
which  Lord  Grey  would  wish  me  to  use.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  may 
be  giving  his  Lordship  and  yourself  some  useless  trouble,  but  if 
I  am  right,  I  am  pointing  out  a  not  insignificant  danger.’ 

‘I  concur  with  Mr.  Stephen’,  was  Hawes’  minute.  Grey 
wrote:  ‘I  also  entirely  concur  with  Mr.  Stephen,  and  I  feel 
greatly  obliged  to  him  for  having  pointed  out  to  me  the  very 
serious  error  into  which  I  had  fallen  as  to  the  proper  mode  of 
proceeding  to  be  adopted,  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  which 
necessity  prescribes  to  us  of  endeavouring  to  govern  these  bar¬ 
barous  tribes  by  means  of  their  own  chiefs,  and  to  improve  and 
civilize  them,  only  by  degrees.  I  should  wish  Mr.  Stephen  to 
revise  the  draft  to  any  extent  he  may  think  requisite,  and  also  to 
prepare  drafts  of  the  clauses  to  be  introduced  into  the  commis¬ 
sion  and  instructions  of  Sir  H.  Smith  according  to  his  sugges¬ 
tion’  (C.O.  179/2.  Minute  on  1657  Cape  26  May  1847). 
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Surrenders  of  Indian  Lands.1 


A.  SURRENDERS  FOR  PAYMENTS  MADE  AT  THE  TIME 


Tribes 

Acres 

Sum 

1 790  Chippawas 

2,000,000 

£l,200 

1 792  Mississagas 

3,000,000 

£1,180  7 r.  4 d. 

1815  Chippawas 

250,000 

£4,000 

B.  SURRENDERS  FOR  ANNUITIES 


Tribes 

Acres 

Sum 

1818  Mississagas  of  the  Credit 

648,000 

£522  i or. 

do.  Rice  and  Mud  Lakes 

1, 95  Looo 

£740 

Chippawas  of  Lakes  Huron 
and  Simcoe 

1,592,000 

£1,200 

1819  Mississagas  of  Alnwick 

2,748,000 

£642  1  or. 

1820  Chippawas  of  River 

Thames 

580,000 

£600 

1825  do.  Chenail  Ecarte  and 
St.  Clair 

2,200,000 

£1,100 

1836  Saugeens 

1,500,000 

£1,250 

Note.  With  one  exception,  the  Saugeens,  who  were  paid  in 
money,  the  annuities  were  at  the  rate  of  £2  ior.  in  goods  to 
each  member  of  the  tribe. 

Lord  Durham:  ‘The  Government,  under  whose  guardianship 
the  Indians  were  settled,  and  whose  duty  it  should  have  been  to 
provide  efficient  securities  against  any  improvident  grants,  by 
which  a  provision,  intended  to  be  permanent,  might  be  disposed 
of  for  inadequate  or  temporary  returns,  would  seem,  in  these 
instances,  to  have  neglected  or  violated  its  implied  trust.’2 

1  C.O.  42/516.  Appendices  Nos.  66  and  67. 

2  P.P.  1839.  XVII.  (3.  Ill)  11. 
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liberated  Africans  in,  212. 

Jamaica  Journal ,  denounces  the 
‘Saints’,  91,  1 17. 

Jay’s  Treaty  (1794),  376. 

Jeremie,  Sir  John,  19 1. 

Johnson,  Rev.  Richard,  327. 


Johnson,  Sir  Wm.,  370;  on  post- 
1763  political  situation,  372. 

Johnston,  Lieutenant  -  Colonel 
George,  281. 

Johnstone,  George,  369. 

Jones,  John  and  Peter,  385. 

Kaffir  War,  6th,  248;  of  the  Axe, 
255,  258-9;  8th,  255,  260. 

Kantorowicz,  Herman  U.,  on  Eng¬ 
lish  humanitarianism,  42 1 . 

Kat  River  Settlement,  260,  270. 

Kawiti,  and  destruction  of  Koro- 
rareka,  345;  capture  of  pa  of,  348. 

Keith,  Sir  Basil,  and  slave  import 
duty,  36. 

Kempt,  Sir  James,  and  emigrant 
suffering,  183;  reports  on  Indians, 
384-5- 

Kendall,  Thomas,  327. 

King,  Philip  Gidley,  297;  instruc¬ 
tions  to,  282-3;  and  Maoris,  326. 

King,  Rufus,  and  Wilberforce,  64; 
on  Pitt,  71. 

Kororareka  (Russell),  345,  348,  357. 

Kroomen,  212. 

Labouchere,  Henry,  336. 

Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  17,  44,  45. 

Laird,  Macgregor,  on  unrestricted 
negro  emigration,  2og. 

Lancaster,  complains  of  slave  im¬ 
port  duty,  35. 

Land  Sales  Act  (1842),  294,  309, 
316. 

Langhorne,  Charles,  315. 

Latrobe,  Charles  Joseph,  on  negro 
education  in  W.  Indies,  147;  on 
N.S.W.  aboriginal  protectorate, 
291. 

Lauderdale,  8th  Earl  of,  and  1807 
Abolition  debate,  119-20. 

Lay,  Benjamin,  31. 

League,  The,  140. 

Lee,  John,  and  Z°ng  case,  39. 

Leeward  Islands,  state  of  (1850), 
158. 

Leith,  James,  408. 

Liberated  Africans,  138;  Russell  on 
policy  towards,  190;  to  B.  Guiana, 
19 1 ;  instructions  for  Emigration 
Agent,  1 9 1-3;  reasons  for  limited 
emigration  of,  193,  210-11; 
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Spanish  Foreign  Minister  pro¬ 
tests  re  employment  of,  209;  in¬ 
structions  re  emigration  of,  210; 
government  transports  for,  210, 
21 1,  212-13;  scale  of  victualling 
for,  2 1 1 ;  heavy  mortality  among, 
213;  Trinidad  objections  to  Grey’s 
plan  for,  218;  Trinidad  and  B. 
Guiana  ordinances  re,  218-19, 
219-20. 

Light,  Henry,  187;  on  difficulties  of 
B.  Guiana  plantei's,  L54;  on  return 
of  Indian  coolies,  188;  on  Portu¬ 
guese  immigration,  189-90,  207; 
and  immigration  from  Africa,  1 9 1 ; 
on  result  of  introduction  of  coolies, 
204. 

Liverpool,  11,  93,  96;  complains 
re  slave  import  duty,  35;  petitions 
against  abolition,  59;  and  sugar¬ 
refining,  IXO,  III. 

Liverpool,  Earls  of  (see  Hawkes- 
bury). 

Lloyd,  John,  43. 

Lloyd,  Wm.,  1 13. 

London,  1 1 ;  complains  re  slave 
import  duty,  35;  and  sugar¬ 
refining,  1 10,  hi. 

London  Missionary  Society,  238, 
254,  337;  mission  in  Demerara, 
90;  and  John  Smith  case,  92; 
institution  at  Bethelsdorp,  232; 
missionaries  of  arouse  resentment, 
234,  270,  271;  institutions  and 
stations  of,  236-7;  complaints  of, 
242,  271;  grant  of  land  in  N.S.W. 
to,  285-6;  withdraws  N.S.W. 
mission,  286;  secretary  of  as  wit¬ 
ness  before  Aborigines’  Commit¬ 
tee,  332. 

London  Revolution  Society,  ap¬ 
peals  to  Cognac  Society,  22. 

Long,  Beeston,  51. 

Lugard,  Baron,  ‘dual  mandate’  of, 
28. 

Lushington,  Stephen,  257;  appre¬ 
ciation  of,  82-3;  on  divine  justice, 
101;  opposes  admission  of  slave- 
grown  sugar,  140. 

McArthur,  John,  280. 

Macartney,  George,  1st  Earl,  in¬ 
structions  to,  229. 


Macaulay,  Zachary,  46,  83,  85,  91, 
1 17. 

Macdonald,  Colonel  George,  210. 

Mackay,  Colonel  Wm.,  380. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  83,  92. 

Macleod,  Sir  Henry  George,  190; 
disapproves  of  allowance  system, 
136. 

Macquarie,  Lachlan,  297;  welfare 
measures  for  blackfellows,  283-4; 
and  South  Seas  outrages,  326-7; 
sponsors  mission  to  North  Island, 

327-  . 

McTavish,  Simon,  405,  406. 

Madden,  Dr.  Richard  Robert,  31 1. 

Maitland,  Sir  Peregrine,  258,  262. 

Malmesbury,  1st  Earl  of,  Wilber- 
force  on,  64. 

Manchester,  manufacturers  peti¬ 
tion  against  abolition,  59;  mer¬ 
chants  favour  reform  of  sugar 
duties,  86. 

Manchester  School,  28,  139. 

Manitoulin  Islands,  as  Indian  re¬ 
serve,  389;  report  on  settlement, 
393-4;  1856  Commissioners  on, 
394;  settlements  on,  398. 

Manners,  Lord  John,  418. 

Mansfield,  Earl  of,  judgement  in 
James  Somerset  case,  37-8;  and 
Zong  case,  39. 

Maoris,  early  contacts  with,  326, 

328- 9;  description  of,  327-8; 
Governor  Grey  on,  353-4;  pre¬ 
sent  state,  363. 

Marryat,  Frederick,  Newton  Forster, 
106. 

Marryat,  Joseph,  101;  and  ‘East 
Indian’  monopoly,  85. 

Marsden,  Rev.  Samuel,  327;  on 
Maoris,  328;  on  state  of  New 
Zealand,  329. 

Marshall,  Justice  John,  356. 

Marx,  Karl,  422,  423. 

Mason,  George,  denounces  further 
importation  of  slaves,  36. 

Massachusetts,  end  of  slavery  in, 
16;  Bill  forbidding  slave  imports 
disallowed,  34. 

Matthews,  Richard,  83. 

Mauritius,  137;  equalization  of 
sugar  duties,  96,  138,  17 1;  Order 
in  Council  prohibiting  certain 
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instruments  of  punishment,  102; 
financial  aid  to,  146;  disallow¬ 
ance  of  labour  ordinances,  1 7 1 ; 
Indian  coolies  to  and  in,  1 7 1 , 
185-7,  196-202;  emancipated 

population  of,  172-3,  175;  effect 
of  English  commercial  crises  in, 
173;  Bentinck  on  grievances  of, 
1 74;  Gomm  and  proposed  associa¬ 
tion  in,  174;  1849  report  on, 
1 74—5 7  number  of  E.  Indians  in, 
207. 

Mercantilism,  13,  14. 

Merivale,  Herman,  on  the  W. 
Indies,  1 60-1;  on  free  labour,  217; 
on  summary  conviction,  &c.,  of 
natives,  309-10;  on  modes  of 
dealing  with  native  races,  360; 
on  situation  in  New  Zealand,  361. 

Metayage,  157-8. 

Metcalfe,  Charles  Theophilus, 
Baron,  Stephen  on,  164;  and  re¬ 
port  of  1842  Commissioners 
(Canada),  403. 

Militia,  colonial,  13 1-2. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  167. 

Milner,  Isaac,  47. 

Mirabeau,  Comte,  de,  45. 

Missionary  Societies  (see  also  Gape 
Colony,  &c.),  21,  270,  417. 

Mitchell,  Major  T.  L.,  clash  with 
blackfellows,  289-90. 

Monopolies,  14,  25. 

Montagu,  Charles  Greville,  371. 

Montagu,  Frederick,  on  influence  of 
Dundas  on  Pitt,  71. 

Montserrat,  158. 

Moore,  Sir  Henry,  instructions  to 
re  Indians,  371. 

Moorhouse,  Matthew,  314,  315;  and 
clash  with  blackfellows,  316. 

Moravians,  270;  relations  of  with 
Hottentots,  232. 

Morley,  John,  Viscount,  on  John 
Smith  case,  90. 

Motte  Standish,  336. 

Muncaster,  1st  Baron,  and  warning 
to  Clarkson,  58. 

Murray,  Sir  George,  circular  de¬ 
spatch  to  colonial  governors,  97; 
and  compensation  to  planters,  98; 
on  injustice  to  slaves,  243;  and 
Sunday  imprisonment  of  female 


slaves,  244,  245;  and  C.M.S. 
mission  in  N.S.W.,  287;  and 
report  on  Indians,  383;  and  use 
of  Indian  annuities,  386. 

Murray,  James,  instructions  to  re 
Indians,  369. 

Myers,  Sir  Wm.,  65. 

Napier,  Sir  George  Thomas,  on 
situation  after  Stockenstrom 
treaties,  255;  and  Masters  and 
Servants  Ordinance,  258;  and 
occupation  of  Durban,  260-1. 

Narrative  of  James  Williams,  113. 

Natal,  complaints  of  Boer  settlers 
in,  257-8;  government  of,  261; 
conditions  for  Boer  settlers  in, 

261- 2;  Earl  Grey’s  decision  to 
retain,  262;  location  of  natives  in, 

262- 3;  Earl  Grey’s  native  policy 
for,  263-6,  267-70;  native  laws 
in,  266-7,  269-70. 

Neave,  Richard,  51. 

Negro  apprenticeship,  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  inquiry,  112;  1838  Aboli¬ 
tion  (Amending)  Act,  113;  end 
of,  its  pros  and  cons,  1 15. 

Negroes,  emancipated,  early  legis¬ 
lation  for,  129-32;  labour  of, 
133-6,  166-7;  education  of,  146- 
51;  in  Mauritius,  172-3,  175. 

Nevis,  158;  unrest  in,  168. 

New  England  Co.,  385,  398,  402. 

New  Orleans,  379. 

New  South  Wales,  first  settlement 
in,  280;  elements  of  early  popula¬ 
tion  of,  281 ;  instructions  to  Phillip 
282;  lawlessness  in,  282-3,  285, 
290,  292,  293,  295;  Macquarie’s 
measures  for  natives  of,  283-4; 
Bigge’s  reports  on,  285;  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  in,  285-6,  287-9; 
Glenelg  on  status  of  natives  in, 
290;  Glenelg  and  aboriginal  pro¬ 
tectorate  in,  290-1;  Crown  Land 
Commissioners,  291,  292;  and 
border  police,  292;  Russell  and 
Earl  Grey  re  native  question  in, 
293~4>  .295-6;  missions,  295; 

legal  policy  for  natives  of,  308. 

New  South  Wales  Corps,  281. 

New  York  Missionary  Society,  384. 

New  Zealand  (see  also  Fitzroy, 
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Grey,  Sir  George,  New  Zealand 
Co.)  mission  to  North  Island, 
327;  Busby  as  Resident  in,  329-3 1 ; 
and  Aborigines’  Committee,  332- 
33;  Select  Committees  on,  333, 
342>  346>  357;  Treaty  ofWaitangi, 
33B— 9;  Hobson  as  Consul  in, 
338-40;  independent  status  of, 
339;  Protector  of  aborigines  in, 
339>  34°)  346,  352;  land  ques¬ 
tion  and  proclamations,  344, 
349-50,  355,  357-8;  government 
of— Acts  (1846,  1848),  354-5, 

356-7;  Earl  Grey  on  status  of 
Maori  chiefs,  360-1. 

New  Zealand  Association,  334,  336, 
337- 

New  Zealand  Colonization  Com¬ 
pany,  336. 

New  Zealand  Company  (1825),  329. 

New  Zealand  Company  (1839),  334, 
342,  3495  objects  of,  336;  depar¬ 
ture  of  expeditions  of,  337,  in¬ 
volved  in  Wairau  massacre, 
341-2;  1844  Select  Committee  on, 
347- 

Ngapora  Tamati,  359. 

Ngati-Awa  tribe,  34.9. 

Ngati  Raukawa  tribe,  349. 

Norfolk  Island,  326. 

Normanby,  1st  Marquess  of,  190, 
339;  and  B.  Guiana  immigration 
scheme,  188-9;  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  Co.,  335,  336-7;  instructions 
to  Hobson,  337-8. 

North,  Lord,  33,  38. 

North  Island,  memorial  from  set¬ 
tlers  in,  344-5- 

North  West  Company,  377,  382; 
rivalry  with  Hudson’s  Bay  Co., 
405-6. 

Norton,  John,  377. 

Nugent,  Sir  George,  purchases 
slaves  for  black  regiments,  65. 

Oastler,  Richard,  107. 

Oblate  Fathers,  407. 

O’Connell,  Daniel,  opposes  com¬ 
pensation  to  planters,  98;  op¬ 
posed  to  admission  of  slave-grown 
sugar,  140. 

O’Halloran,  Major  Thomas  Shuld- 
ham,  315. 


Orange  River  Sovereignty,  259. 

Orders  in  Council,  1786,  trans¬ 
portation  to  Australia,  280;  1788, 
African  trade,  47;  1805,  slaves 
into  conquered  colonies,  64-5; 
1824,  mitigation  of  slavery,  92; 
1829,  rights  of  Hottentots,  &c., 
243,  247;  1830-1,  slave  code, 
1 01-2,  243;  1831,  instruments  of 
punishment,  102;  1832,  slave  code 
(Cape),  245;  1838,  masters  and 
servants,  vagrancy,  marriage, 
squatting,  130-1,  132;  1839,  im¬ 
migration,  188;  1842,  coolie 

emigration,  1 7 1,  196;  1842,  Cape 
coloured  population,  258;  1843, 
amending  authority,  195;  1850, 
native  law  in  Natal,  269. 

Oroonoko,  31. 

Osborn,  John,  and  W.  Indian 
labour  question,  164-5. 

Oswald,  Richard,  as  1783  negotia¬ 
tor,  378-9. 

Paine,  Thomas,  57;  Common  Seme, 
15;  African  Slavery  in  America,  40; 
Rights  of  Man,  58. 

Palmerston,  Viscount,  99;  and 
appointment  of  consul  in  New 
Zealand,  335. 

Panda,  262. 

Paris  Evangelical  Society,  270. 

Passengers’  Acts,  (1828)  183;  (1835) 
184,  191,  193;  (1840)  193;  (1842) 
194. 

Peckard,  Peter,  44. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  161. 

Pemberton,  James,  33,  45. 

Pennsylvania,  emancipates  slaves, 

J5- 

Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society, 
45- 

Penrhyn,  Baron,  interviews  with 
Pitt  and  Dundas  on  sugar,  51-2. 

Pensacola,  congress  of  Indians  at, 
37°- 

Petion,  Jerome,  45. 

Philip,  Dr.  John,  257,  270,  337; 
objects  to  Hottentot  ‘pass’  system, 
231;  Superintendent  Director, 
235-6;  and  applications  for  land 
grants,  237;  on  D’Urban,  248; 
opponent  of  D’Urban,  254-5; 
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witness  before  Aborigines’  Com¬ 
mittee,  256;  influence  of,  271-2. 

Phillip,  Captain  Arthur,  280;  in¬ 
structions  to,  282. 

Phillips,  James,  43,  46. 

Phillips,  Richard,  43. 

Pine,  Sir  Benjamin  Chilley  Camp¬ 
bell,  269. 

Pitt,  Wm.,  43;  free  trader,  14;  and 
Dolben’s  Bill,  47;  alleged  policy 
of,  50-1;  and  sugar  discussions, 
51-3;  alleged  policy  of  contro¬ 
verted,  53-6,  57;  French  opinion 
of,  56;  and  Gordon  riots,  59; 
difficulties  of,  63,  64,  69-70;  and 
slave  imports  into  conquered 
colonies,  64-5,  66;  George  III  on, 
71;  Rufus  King  on,  71;  Frederick 
Montagu  on,  71. 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  132, 

4!9- 

Portland,  3rd  Duke  of,  282;  and 
circular  letters  re  amelioration, 
61;  and  Indian  presents,  376. 

Portuguese  immigrants,  in  B. 
Guiana,  189-90,  207-9;  in  Trini¬ 
dad,  208. 

Post,  H.  H.,  90. 

Pottinger,  Sir  Henry,  258,  260. 

Priestley,  Joseph,  victim  of  rioting, 

59- 

Privy  Council,  report  (1789)  on 
African  trade,  48. 

Privy  Council  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  memorandum  on  industrial 
training,  148. 

Quakers  (see  Friends,  Society  of), 
first  attacks  on  slave  trade,  42; 
and  first  anti-slavery  petition, 

83-4- 

Queen  Adelaide  Province,  252, 
259;  created  by  D’Urban,  248; 
Glenelg  orders  relinquishment  of, 
250. 

Racial  discrimination,  273. 

Randolph,  Edmund  Jennings,  375. 

Rangoawhia,  362. 

Read,  Rev.  James,  233. 

Red  River  Settlement,  406,  408. 

Redesdale,  1st  Baron,  and  1807 
Abolition  Bill,  1 19. 


Religion,  influence  of,  419-20. 

Researches  in  South  Africa,  271. 

Rete,  punishment  of,  331. 

Rhenish  Missionary  Society,  270. 

Richmond,  4th  Duke  of,  instructions 
to  re  Indians,  380. 

Robinson,  George  Augustus,  314; 
Gipps  on,  291;  and  Tasmans, 
298-300. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  31. 

Rochefoucald  d’Enville,  Due  de  la, 

45- 

Roebuck,  John  Arthur,  on  colonies, 

139- 

Romilly,  Sir  Samuel, on  St.  Domingo 
insurrection,  58. 

Rose,  Peter,  153. 

Rush,  Richard,  and  alleged  Cana¬ 
dian  unfriendly  influence  on  U.S. 
Indians,  380. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  1st  Earl,  307, 
314,  345;  and  grant  for  negro 
education,  147;  and  reports  from 
stipendiary  magistrates,  162;  on 
welfare  of  African  race,  190; 
and  B.  Guiana  immigration 
ordinance,  190-1;  on  liberated 
Africans  at  Sierra  Leone,  1 9 1 ; 
instructions  for  Emigration  Agent, 

1 9 1-3;  and  Masters  and  Servants 
Ordinance,  258;  orders  re-occu¬ 
pation  of  Durban,  260;  circular 
despatch  on  native  policy,  293-4; 
and  summary  jurisdiction  over 
aborigines,  304-5;  instructions  to 
Hobson,  339. 

St.  Domingo,  slave  importation,  55; 
revolution  in  and  its  influence, 
55>  57)  revolution  attributed  to 
humanitarians,  58;  insurrection  a 
warning  to  Britain,  95,  106-7. 

St.  Kitts,  158. 

St.  Lucia,  157. 

St.  Vincent,  157,  208. 

Saintsbury,  George,  and  W.  Indian 
propaganda,  97. 

Sancho,  Ignatius,  43. 

Sandiford,  Ralph,  31. 

Sansom,  Philip,  43. 

Schmidt,  George,  232. 

Scoble,  John,  113,  187;  on  Earl 
Grey’s  education  scheme,  149, 
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Select  Committees  (see  also  Abori¬ 
gines’  Committee),  1826,  1827, 
emigration,  183-4;  1831,  second¬ 
ary  punishments,  329;  1832,  Lords 
and  Commons  on  slavery,  105; 
1835,  colonial  military  expendi¬ 
ture,  387;  1836-7,  negro  appren¬ 
ticeship,  1 12;  1838,  New  Zealand, 
3335  i84L  s-  Australia,  314; 
1842,  W.  Africa,  210;  1842,  W. 
Indies,  195;  1844,  New  Zealand, 
342,  346,  357;  1848,  sugar  and 
coffee  planting,  137,  144-5,  162; 
1849,  Ceylon  and  B.  Guiana,  154. 

Selkirk,  5th  Earl  of,  406. 

Selwyn,  Bishop  George  Augustus, 
352;  on  Maoris,  345;  protests 
against  Earl  Grey’s  statement  re 
native  land  rights,  357. 

Semple,  Robert,  406. 

Seven  Oaks,  Battle  of,  406. 

Shand,  Francis,  152. 

Sharp,  Granville,  25,  31,  43,  46; 
corresponds  with  Benezet,  33,  38; 
and  Benjamin  Franklin,  33;  and 
James  Somerset  case,  37;  and 
Z°ng  case,  39;  warns  against 
divine  retribution,  40-1;  and 
Sierra  Leone  settlement,  42;  and 
Pitt,  47. 

Shaw-Lefevre,  Sir  John  George,  on 
checking  pauperism  in  W.  Indies, 
132. 

Sheffield,  1st  Earl  of,  on  abolition, 
49- 

Shelburne,  2nd  Earl  of,  on  Indian 
policy,  371-2. 

Shelly,  Wm.,  283. 

Shepstone,  Sir  Theophilus,  266;  on 
recognition  of  native  laws  in 
Natal,  267. 

Sherbrooke,  Sir  John  Coape,  406. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  23. 

Short,  Right  Rev.  Augustus,  on 
brutality  to  blackfellows,  318. 

Shortland,  Willoughby,  341. 

Shrewsbury,  Wm.,  93;  compelled  to 
leave  Barbados,  90. 

Shukiunga  (Flokianga),  trading  es¬ 
tablishment  at,  328. 

Sierra  Leone,  1 38;  first  settlement  at, 
41-2;  Russell  on  emigration  from, 
19 1 ;  instructions  re  emigration 


from,  191-3,  210;  transports  from, 
210,211,212-13;  emigration  from 
slackens,  193;  210-11. 

Sieyes,  Abbe  Emmanuel  Joseph,  45. 

Simcoe,  John  Graves,  on  fur-trading 
posts,  374. 

Simeon,  Charles,  47. 

Simpson,  George,  407. 

Simpson,  James,  148. 

Six  Nations,  372,  377,  382,  397,  401, 
402. 

Slachter’s  Nek  Rebellion,  234. 

Slave  trade,  British  share  in,  1 1 ; 
triangular  trade,  12;  supported  by 
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